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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


HOWARD BUILDING 


STAIRWAYS, 83 EXCHANGE PLACE [ENTRANCES] Evevator, 171 WESTMINSTER ST 


Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 


Washers, Squeezers, 


Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 
Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatie Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING 


AND 


HINISHING 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cioths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 
Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application. 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C, 


, Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga, 











Bleaching, 


Drying and Finishing 
Machinery 


for all textile fabrics. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, Room 417 Industrial Trust Building. 
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The Camless Winder 
16,048 


Spindles sold in three years. 


| An UNPRECEDENTED RECORD, which 
to any fair mind must denote I MPROVEMENT, 
and PROMOTE INTEREST. 


The 


| al 






} Camless Increased Taper Cone 
is unquestionably a factor in the 
machine’s success 


As LEADERS not FOLLOWERS of 
this system, we INCREASE the angle of the 


cone without changing SHAPE OR 
SIZE of pasteboard core. 


| RESULT 
| MORE yarn and LESS hole 


Think this over. 














Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


ae | 


Two New 
Large Size 
Spinning Spindles. 


We make 


Draper, 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 


also 


Northrop Looms, 
Twisters, 
Warpers, 

Spoolers, 
Reels, 


Banding Machines, 


eTtc., etc. 


Draper Company, 
HOPEDALE, 
MASS. 
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THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 
AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL 
SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS: 












The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 
The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 
Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 


ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 
sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 





- No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 
Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 


. Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 
or fray the softest yarn. 


. Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 
crank shaft broken. 


IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 








The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 


MACHINERY 


Shops — 
Biddeford, Me. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Revolving 
Flat Cards, 
Drawing 
Frames, 
Railway Heads, 
Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers 
and 


Reels. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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“TH E 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 





HICH SPEED COMBER i906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Hitson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


formerly built by 


WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, - Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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2079 E. Cumberland 


Full Particulars, 
Samples nnd Special 
Catalogues on Application. 


Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course a < 
and Automatic 4 ff Pa 
Slackening Device ss \ 5 
for Welt. Alc = ws 

Improved Meas- . 7 iin) | 
uring Device, by 2 
actual length knit. Le aa / 

Sizes 8 to 24 in- + em 


ches, inclusive, ‘Vee a ae — 
varying by one . ; - a 
inch. 

Numberof Feeds, 
4 to 12, according 
to style and di- 
ameter of machine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 


A Complete 

Line of Full : 
Automatic and © 
1-8 Automatic 
Seamless 

Hosiery 

Machinery. 


rir ee a) 
ee ee ee ae 


ihe | 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S: A. 


BUILDERS OF 


Rib 


Knitting Machinery 
for 


Underwear 
and Hosiery 


The illustration 
shows our 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 
Machine 


for making ladies’ 
and gents’ ribbed 
underwear, union 


suits, ete., plain 


and shaped. 
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The Sentinel 
Electric Warp Stop Motion 


with spring wire detector head 
for plain weaves. 


Each detector wire controls two threads making this Stop Motion 
especially adapted for high sley goods. The position of the broken end 


is distinctly indicated. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 


New Drop Wire 
Warp Stop Motion 


for both 


plain and fancy weaves 


Each detector wire controls a single thread and clearly indicates the posi- 
tion of the broken end. By a new form of drop wire, positive contact 


is assured and maintained, insuring instant stopping of the loom. 


American Textile Appliances Co. 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


William Firth, Treasurer 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


- ee ee ee ee RE 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 
N. dl 





Cards, 
Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 


Jan. 1908 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 


Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8” stoek to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, etc. 
THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 
Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Circles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Automatic Thin-Place Preventer. 


AUTOMATIC IRON BREAST BEAM LOOMS 
ek being the principal market for Thin-Place Preventers 
h we here illustrate our model which has been adopted 
i by a large number of Southern mills for this class of 
loom. Older models of Auromatic Looms (Wood 
Breast Beams) require slightly different construction, 
but our device for this Wood Breast Beam Loom 
a gives the same complete satisfaction as the device here 

, illustrated is giving on thousands of Iron Breast.Beam 
Looms. 


Over 18,000 Sold in the South in the First Eight Months. 


When properly adjusted this device is CUARANTEED 
to detect and PREVENT THIN PLACES, without tear- 
ing the cloth. 


WITHOUT EXPENSE TO YOU we will equip a few of 
your looms and let the device do its own talking. 


SALESMEN NOW IN THE EAST. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 624 ATLANTA, CEORCIA 


_ SSS oe 
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CELL DRIER MACHINE Co. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


Pan ae oo eer? LMS IDS Eiht as 
rea a ee 


An eight-foot Cell Drier equals a 55-foot 
Cylinder Drier 


in capacity and is economical 
of first cost, labor and power 


CELL DRIER ASSEMBLED AT OUR TAUNTON PLANT 


HE CELL DRIER is now used in many of 

the leading mills. The one here shown is a 

re-order from a mill in which our Driers have 

been thoroughly tested. We offer the simplest 

and most inexpensive method known for drying cloth 
or yarn. 


Write for photographs of Cell Drier installations 
with full particulars and estimates. 
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RODNEY HUNT-TYPE SH-FULLING MILL 


Less cost to operate—by—more efficient design 
Less first ecost—by—more modern production 
Less repairs—by—superior construction 
Special Cireular No. 301 tells why it has MORE CAPACITY and gives BETTER RESULTS 


SOLD ON TRIAL 
It will pay to investigate our 


TEXTILE WET FINISHING MACHINERY 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


Braneh Office: 70 Kilby St., Boston. - Main Office and Works: Orange, Mass. 













MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Cento’ (ois) JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. é 


; OT 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 


‘Weel Washers. Bulletin 54 


— 





(eaten MODEL D 
WOOL WASHIER 





Parallel Rake. 


Not “A Has Been.” Not “A Going To Be” 


but a present day success. 
Bowls 36” or 48" wide; 16-24-32 and 40 feet long. 


Better work and more of it. 
Large Settling Bowl giving clean scouring liquor. 


-Self Contained Flushing Appliance. 
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Jacob K. Altemus is 


Ardie to supply the best 


ie Winding Machinery 


O,. Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders, 


= in mind that I 


lways produce ma- 
chines that are right 


| nothing go out 


7 is not satisfactory 
before delivery. 


The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 
Tears 


Sei oeutactures should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery. warp splitting as well, 


Upricht Spoolers, Quillers, Warpers, Twisters, etc. 


Thess for full information and prices. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE NEW UNIVERSAL FILLING BOBBIN 


The Sum and Substance of it 


oop ne  y  R ae 5 per aly i ae TEE 
MIM. 


wr, 


The above UNIVERSAL Filling Bobbin 


© GRR Ger PE 


leaving only this amount of yarn. 


The NEW UNIVERSAL FILLING BOBBIN guarantees running the loom 
TWO to THREE times as long without stopping to replenish filling. 


SER « 





16b 
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THE NEW UNIVERSAL FILLING BOBBIN 


Ordinary Bobbin 
in Shuttle 


TWICE as much YARN 
in the SHUTTLE 


with any kind of material; in many cases Three times as much. 


The advent of this Bobbin inaugurates a new era in the 
weaving industry by guaranteeing at the loom 
an increase in production per operative of 
from 40 to 60 per cent. 

The yarn is laid in regular, systematic, cross-wound 
coils in the UNIVERSAL BOBBIN. 

The UNIVERSAL BoBBIN delivers without break and 
with uniformity. Yarn will not catch on nose of bobbin 
nor will it slough off. Every inch of yarn is delivered from 
the shuttle, leaving no waste. 


The UNIVERSAL BOBBIN is wound with a very light 
tension so that the yarn is not pulled down or weakened, 
but is cleaned and smoothed to such an extent that no fur- 


ther conditioning is required. 


Substantial Savings in Cost of Production on all 
woven goods for the following reasons : 
Loom runs two to three times as long without stopping to 
replenish filling. 
Fewer pickouts from stops. 
No pickouts from breaks. 


No pickouts from slubs or bunches, yarn being cleaned in 
winding. 


No conditioning of yarn required. 

No waste from breaks or from yarn being left in shuttle. 
Less than half the usual number of bobbins required. 

No expense for renewing bobbins, which are indestructible. 
IMPROVED FABRIC and FEWER SECONDS. 


THE NEW No. 90 UNIVERSAL BOBBIN WINDER 


(NOW READY) 
A PRACTICAL, PERFECTED, HIGH SPEED MACHINE 


e the ecessful No. 50 for cones and tubes is self-oiling. All gears and engaging 


parts enclosed in oil tight, dust and lint proof compartment 
Write now for descriptive circular with price 
Universal Winding Company 
95 South St., BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A. 


Factory: 99 Stewart St., Providence, R. I. 


UNIVERSAL Bobbin 
in Shuttle 
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OSWALD LEVER CO. 


(Formerly LEVER & GRUNDY.) | 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SOLE MAKERS | 
OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Machines; Warping Machines and Creels; 
Brass Bobbin Winding and other Machinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting 
Machines, Sectional Warping Mills, Beaming Machines, etc. 


| 
a ar es 


9 : rhe _ 
HI 
HY } Silk Winder to wind on Quills, Paper Tubes or Butts. 


The finest of cotton or silk. 


Vertical Spindle Gear. Driven Winder, as used by all 
manufacturers of heavy duck, jute, cotton bagging 
and carpets. 





Pressure Drum Spooling Machine. This machine is This Machine may be arranged to wind from skeins, 
adapted for spooling anv kind of yarn, whether spools, cones, or any kind of spinning bobbins. Most 
from mule cops or skeins, suitable machine for cotton or woolen blankets. 


Cop Winding Machines for butts to weave from outside; Filling Bobbin or Quill 
Winding Machines; Vertical Spindle Spooling Machines for Silk, fine cotton, wool 
and worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines for large bobbins used in knitting 
mills; Dresser Spooling Machines; Reeling Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





Jan. 1908 MILL EQUIPMENT 


PRACTICAL FIRE PROTECTION 


If you want your mill buildings properly protected against the 
fire hazard, thereby obtaining the lowest insurance rates, you must 
have a supply of water which is instantly available under high pres- 
sure and absolutely independent of the successful or immediate opera- 
tion of pumps or other machinery. The old method of storing such 
a supply was by wood tanks, generally built on top of buildings. As 
these tanks are short lived the “y soon become, themselves, a menace to 
the building instead of a protector. The sudden bursting of such a tank 
has often done as much damage as a fire. The up-to-date method of 
storing water is by means of a steel tank on a steel tower. We make 
a specialty of the design, manufacture and erection of these tanks of 
any desired capacity, in any part of 
the country, to meet any local con- 
ditions. Our tanks are recommended 
by the Factory Mutual Insurance 
Companies and endorsed by all of our 
past customers. We have built about 
seven hundred towers and tanks in all 
parts of the country, about 50 of which 
hi ive been erected for Textile Mills. 

ivery one of these is giving satisfac- 
tion. Write for booklet No. 7 which 
gives a list of all our snieeadies with 
whom we invite you to corre spond. 
The cut shows a tank which we built 
for the Belton Cotton Mills, at Belton, 
S.C. The large tank is kept full 
at all times for fire protection; the 
small one supplies water for use in 
the buildings. 


Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Works 
105th and Troop Sts. Chicago, Ill. 
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Do not fail to get information about our 


Improved Finishing Machines 


They embody features not to be found in other makes. 
‘This illustrates our 


ol 


&/ a Z 





No. 13 Pneumatic Grinding and Polishing Machine. 


ee 


Our line also includes 


No. 19 Combined Steamer, wet and damp steam Dry Finishing Machine. 
’ No. 22 Gumming Machine. 
| No, 23 Stretching and Drying Machine. 
. No. 28 Lacquering and Lustre Machine. 


CARBONIZING MACHINERY. 


Schuchardt & Schuette, 136 Liberty Street, New York 


London Berlin Vienna Stockholm 
St. Petersburg Kopenhagen Budapest Shanghai 
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“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS AND FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT DRIVEN anp 
Yarn, StocHKings, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Underwear, Etc. 





ell 
ee ee 
2 a by Se | 
a 


Truck Yarn Dryer. ‘‘Hurricane’’ Fan, Style No. 2. 
Write for Catalogues. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 


Pr 8 BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 
tn P pe 
Hydraulic and Leve resses 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING ‘MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 


Uniform humidity 


day by day from card room to cioth room gives 


Uniform quality 


The finest stock, the best machinery and the 
most skillful operatives count for little where 
unfavorable atmospheric conditions exist. The 
Bell System produces the best of English at- 
mospheric conditions and automatically main- 
tains them regardless of climatic changes. 

No squirting of steam or water into the rooms, 
no uneveness of atmosphere, no condensation, 
no unhealthful conditions for the operatives. 


for further facts and full information write 


Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co, 97-103 Cedar st.. New York. 
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MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 

























Raw Woo. AND COTTON MACHINE. SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P. O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
j j j Woolen, Wors , Cotto 1 Silk Skeins — Slubbing — Raw Cotton and Wool, 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and SCOUrINg Ww sae tenon Dhaene, ieskery, Underwear, Hats, Cane, Knit Cloth, Tapes, ote. 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 






WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 
_ IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 












SuLpHUR Hostery MACHINE. SULPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 














Good’s Combined  Hackli 
LAWSONS a Wiikedieg Washes. = 


Hope Foundry, LEEDS, England Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
r * BRANCH OF ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 
a ing Frames with Apron Heads. 

Fairbairn Lawson Combe ¥ : 
4 Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
Barbour, Ltd. and Automatic Spinning 

ai Frames for Manila. 
! MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Improved Laying Machines. 
Preparing and Spinning HaskellDawes Tubing 
Twisters. 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute Brownell’s Patent Twisting and 


Laying Machines for Twine. 
Special Machinery 


N. B.—Complete Plans and Estimates for 
for the Manufactur 
ure of Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 


Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 
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“20th CENTURY” MACHINERY 


4  —— Dryers for Wool 
7% : _.» and Cotton Stock, 
Yarn, Stockings , 
and Underwear. 
Carbonizers, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring 
Machines. 
Ventilating Fans, 
Bleachers, GEARED TRAVELER. 


= We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler and 
TRUCK YARN DRYER Improved Web Feed. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. Reclothing or furnish New Metallic Toothed Cylinders 
and Feed Rolls. 


DYEING MACHINES, TOM TOMS, CHROMING, WASHING AND OXIDIZING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY, 


(3th AND WESTMORELAND STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The American 


WROUCHT STEEL 


PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 
It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 
It clamps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
set-screws superfluous. 
Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 
a. : of different sizes. 
Patented in the United States Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 


and Foreign Countries. 
turing. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


The American Pulley Co., 
29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 





SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 


Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc.” 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 





BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, 
Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers, Etc. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


— 


TRADE MARH 


Barber Warp Tying Machines Pay Dividends 


Over 175 Barber Warp Tying Machines zz wse in the United States alone. 


BY C 


Each machine has reduced the former drawing-in expense to a very small amount. 


This reduction is actual, not theoretical. 


Figure your axnxual drawing-in cost, and deduct the comparatively small operating 
expense of the Barber Warp Tying Machine. You will find the result to be from 25% 
to 75% of the purchase price of a machine. Isn’t such 


a yearly return worth the 
investment? 

This is ove of the reasons the Barber Warp Tying Machine has been so quickly and 
generally adopted. There are also other reasons, based on production, economy and labor. 
The above statements are founded on the actual performances of the 175 machines 


already in use. We can furnish you facts and figures, and hope you will allow us the 


oppt yrtunity ° 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


77-79 North Washington Street (corner Thacher Boston, Mass. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


P- ¥ ONS 
LocKWooD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 
Tentering and Drying Machines. 


, Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
Cotton Dryer. 


— an 
AAT ce Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 
ieee Cross Raising Machines, Wool Seour- 
ing Machines, 
Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cooi Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines 


Warping Mills with Patent Sectional 
Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &c. 


“Mercerizing Machinery. 


Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
SELF-ACTING MULE. good repair at /ow prices. 


















— eee a 


=F: 
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She Hussong Dyeing [lachine 


Patented Nov. 6, 1900. April 9, 1901. Nov. 29,1904. June 5, 1906, 


THE ONLY MACHINE THAT WILL DYE SULPHUR BLACK SUCCESSFULLY. 





Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 


This illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting dye liquor through the yarn when in operation. 


Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine Suspended. 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, Saving of 75% in Labor, Makes No Waste 
Whatever, Requires but Little Power to Operate, No Friction on the Material, Leaves the Yarn and 
Slubbing in its Natural Condition. 


ire AMerican Dyeing Machine Co., Office 609 Pearl St., Camden, N. J. 
BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS, 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 
in a most satisfac- 

tory way. Can be at- 

tached to calenders o1 

cans. Hundreds in use 

in Great Britain and on 
the Continent—hundreds 
more in the United States, 
with constant satisfaction. 

Manufacturers unsolic- 
ited say to us, ** You have 

the greatest thing in a 

spreader ever brought to 

our attention.” 


We put them in on trial. 
Test it on your own work ~’t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - = = Boston. 
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Gears For Prompt Delivery 


We make accurate gears in Spurs, Bevels, Internals, Spirals and 
Worms. Can furnish Cast Iron, Bronze, Steel, Fibre or our New 
Process Noiseless Gears. Let us estimate on your requirements. 


The New Process Raw Hide Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Can you afford 


to have your competitors increase 
their output and improve the qual- 
ity of their goods without doing 
likewise? ‘Toerring inverted arc 
lamps are being sold to the most 
prominent textile manufacturers 
and are illuminating mills far 
more perfectly than has ever been 
done before. 
Write us today. 
Cc. J. TOERRING CO. 
2119 Toronto Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 



















Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


D. R. KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. ssecemors to KENYON Bros. 


Long Distanee Telephone—Somerville 21. 





Palmer’s Improved 
Adjustable Thread Guide 


This guide supplies an accurate, rigid 
















and permanent adjustment, and is attached 
to the ordinary spinning frame clapper. 
It has more merits than any other adjust- 
able guide and ata greatly reduced cost. 
Perfect adjustment saves broken ends, ab- 
normal wear of the rings, and increases 
the production and quality. Will soon 
pay for itself. Send for free sample and 


circular. 






Patented and Manufactured by 






Patented in United States, July 24, 

1906; April 9, 1907: and June 4, 1907. 

e e * a mer 0. Japan, Oct. 12, 1906. France, Oct. 2, 

1906. England, Sept. '13, 1906. Spuin, July 23, 1906. 
Belgium, July 24. 1906 and Italv. 


Middletown, Conn ; U. S. A. Patents applied for in the United States, Germany, 


Switzerland, Austria, Russia, Poland and India 








et 


SS 
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Easily attached to 
Looms now in use. 


Cork Insert 
Fibre Rings 


transmit more power, pick up quicker, 
are not affected by oil, water or 
dust, and last much longer 
Require no repairs. Need no cleaning. than leather-facings. 


14 in. and under, $1.00. Over 14 in. to 16 in. inclusive, $1.25. Over 16in. special prices. 
In ordering, please give outside diameter and width of face. 


Send for list of useis. 
FOR SALE BY 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS,Worcester, Mass... LOWELL. MACHINE SHOP, Lowell, Mass. 
WILLIAM ETSWEILER, 230 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa., H. F. LIVERMORE CO., 85 Pearl St. , Boston, or 


National Brake & Clutch Co., 16 State St., Boston. 


Used to regulate the speed of textile 
machinery such as tenter frames, 
driers, dyeing machines, printing ma- 
chines, in fact any machine requiring 
variable speed. 


INCREASES THE OUTPUT 
TO THE MAXIMUM 
BETTERS THE QUALITY OF GOODS 
REDUCES OPERATING EXPENSES TO THE MINIMUM 


What more could you ask? 
“Tae proof of the pudding is the eating thereof.” Try it. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
Columbus, Indiana 


Cell Drier Machine Company Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter 
84 State Street, Boston 146-150 Centre Street 
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BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 























on "ROPE DRIVING” 
\ IS THE STEADEST AND 
' QUIETEST OF ALL SYSTEMS 


FOR TRANSMITTING POWER. 


OUR INSTALLATIONS 
CONVINCE — 


_ GEO. V, CRESSON CO. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 


POWER DELIVERED TO TWO POINTS FROM 
| || THE SAME SOURCE - ONE TENSION. 











NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 


DYE HOUSES, 


WEAVE SHEDS 


when equipped with 


IRWIN SKYLICHTS 


LIGHT, DRY AND WELL VENTILATED 


@ Our system lets in the daylight—keeps out the elements—lets out the steam. 


@ Scientifically constructed condensation gutters carry off all interior condensation, and 
prevent dripping 





Re 


ae ie 














@ The elasticity of our system permits of unlimited extension. 


Q/rwin Skylights are particularly adapted to textile establishments. 









Send for our catalog ** Skylights.” 


Thos. W. Irwin Mfg. Co., 


Cor. Rebecca and Craig Sts., Allegheny, Pa. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF BURT VENTILATORS 
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Wictiam SELLERS & Co, incoseo 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
” SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 


PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


and all most approved appliances for the 


(HE 66 SELLERS +} ) MAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


«DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


The Lighting of the Building 


is the most important problem of its construction. By using the 
saw tooth construction of roof with the ‘* Antz Pluvius,” system of 
skylight the maximum amount of light is carried into the building 
to every part of the floor. The ventilation is another important 
consideration and every mill should be equipped with the Zoved/ 
Window Operating Device by means of which a long line of sash 
can be opened and closed from one station. Let us submit esti- 
mates for the lighting and ventilation of your building. We will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


The G. Drouve Company 


Westera vince, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ls Your Mill Crowded? 


Put in a countershaft at right angles to the 
main line, using an 


Almond Right Angle 
Transmission 


No cost of maintenance, no noise, dirt nor 
trouble. Use the floor space now being 
wasted in the end of the mill. Write to 
us sending details. 


T. R. ALMOND MFC. CO. 
85 Washington Street, BROOKLYN, NY, 
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BRETON COMPOUND’ 


One of the best softeners for yarn or stock. 
The peer of soaps for Saponifying Wool Oils for batching 
Economical—Softens the Fibre—Does Not Pan. 
Does Not Gum or Clog the Cards—Can Be 
Used Alone for Light Batching. 


Order trial barrel, subject to test. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 
80 South St., New York. 


Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works: Claremont, N. J. 


E. B. BADCER & SONS CO. | It Attracts Universal Attention Because itis THE BEST 4 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


COoOoPPERSMiITHS BA DGBER’ Ss = 
STEAM 


jacker | FIFe Extinguisher (i 


KETTLES Has taken the lead in the United States, 


and is everywhere recognized for its effici. 
Guaranteed to ency. After competitive tests, lasting 
stand 150 lbs. more than one week, THE UNITED 


STATES G 
aiiiiarane. STATES | GOVERNMENT placed an 


IQ THE LATEST AND 

Equal, if not Su- BADG E R S MOST APPROVED 

perior, to any in ee ee ee 

the market Automatic, Chemical, Hand F 
Fire Extinguisher Made 


66 Pitts St. 


BoSTON | BADGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER C0 


Mass. 42 Portland St., Boston, Mass., U.S, A. 


Crabbing, Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding, 
; ‘Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines 26 


BIRCH BROTHERS, SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


Bleaching and Napping any | 








ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONING 


THE BUFFALO SYSTEM 


OF 


ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONING 
SCIENTIFIC and PRACTICAL 





HUMIDIFIES, 
COOLS, 
CLEANSES, 
VENTILATES, 
HEATS, 


WITH 


PERFECT AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


The Ideal System for Textile Mills 
Note Reasons Why. (Next Page) 


BUFFALO FORGE CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A distinct departure from other types of humidifiers. 
Designed with a scientific and practical insight 
into textile mill requirements. 


4 a 
nt . 


Is successful because : 


@ In Summer introduces into the eine. spinning-room. Satu- 
rated Air cooled by evaporation from 12° té 19° below ontside 
temperature, and thus lowers the temperature of the room cor- 
respondingly. 


q@ Extraordinary Cooling Effect provided by cold, moist air venti- 
lation -makes higher _ humidities rene with reference to 
operatives. : 


@ It is equally applicable to Winter conditions, consi with 
‘humidifying an economical and satisfactory sy = of heating. 


@ it does not simply s#r wp the air in the room but: actually 


ventilates, using outside air in any Proportion: required for cooling 
in Summer or health of operatives. in’ Winter. 


@ The circulation of fresh moist air eifectively : sontrols Electro- 
statte Conditions. i 


oF 
f 


@ Thoroughly washes the returned air, remov ing all lint and dust. 
Self-Cleaning features patented. 


@. Downward Draft prevents cde stone of 3 promoting 
uniformity of yarn, and increasing “Production. 


q@ Compact to install. Simple in operation, requiring practicatty no 
attention. Fool proof. 


wid y 


Write for Humidifier Bulletin. 


BUFFALO FORGE CO., - Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Every Day. 
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a 
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REVEN. 
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|. PRESERVE S_BEL 


Stephenson Mfg. Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 

The sample stick of Belt 
Dressing you sent us on trial 
has proved its worth. 

You may send me by ex- 
press C.O.D., 2 one poundsticks. 
We have only one 5 inch leather 
belt in use so do not need a 
large quantity, but all the same 
if we do not use your Dressing 
the belt slips during peak of 
load even witha . . . paper 
pulley. 

Resp., 
S. A. OLIVER, Owner 
Crawford Electric Light Plant, 
Crawford, Neb. 


Why don’t You 
write us for 
FREE SASIPLE? 


and compare result of test 


with what Mr. Oliver says. 


RED Label for Leather, 


GREEN Label for Rubber 
or Canvas. 


NO ONE kind is good for 
ALL belts—you know 


To get the genuine, 


look for this COG 
WHEEL FACE on 


each pound stick. 


FOR 


RABBETH oo 
Stephenson Mfc. Co.., 


E. A. KELLOGG, V. P. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


SPINDLES 
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WM. FIKTH, Pres. 


EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. 


JOHN H. NELSON, Treas. 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building 


79 Milk Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


- « « SOLE IMPORTERS OF . . 


ASA LEES c& CoO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 





SOLE ACENTS FOR 


4O8EPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- 
inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk 

@EO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. 
Descriptiou of Looms, etc, 

4AMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, 
Hemp ani Jute Preparing an‘ Spinning Machinery. 

SEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, eto. 

4AMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel 
Card Clothing for Wvolen and Worsted Cards, 


Makers of every 


LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO, Engravers and Build. 
ers of Leather Embossing Machinery, etc., etc. 

R. CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 

GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
Reels, etc. 

JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 

GEORGE SMITH, Doffe: Combs, etc. 

BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 

CLAPHAM, SMITH & CU., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel 
card Clothing for Cotton. 


WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines, 

COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
CO., Core.aroy Cutting Machines, etc, 


PICK CLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 





JOSEPH STUBBS - 


Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


4 — r — 
A . —— — 
PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. 


For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns, 








IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Pateut Tapering Motion, fur Single Flanged Bobbins. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 





WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 
AND UNIFORM. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURING. 
Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


792 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty 


years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its 


AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
Che only System ad pted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T”’ on Humiditication. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 


The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OF BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ELECTRIC POWER EQUIPMENT 


Curtis Steam Turbines in the Power House and General Electric 
Induction Motors in the mill constitute the ideal 
power equipment for the modern 
Textile Mill. 


Mill specialists of 13 years’ experience are at customer’s service 


$4 Statest. Boren «©6 Principal Office: Schenectady, N.Y. Sales Otttess in 


all large cities. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 Broad Street. BALTIMORE OFFICE, Continental Trust Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, Witherspoon Bldg. ATLANTA OFFICE,Empire Building. 
1627 












Tanks. Tubs. 


Send for Catalog. 












a Tolhurst Machine Works, 





~~ a — = Moves more air than other fan 

Adjusts itse elf to even load, Fulton St. and 6th Ave., made. Ver ry office ci ent un der wide ly 
witho a. ibra ary so 

Unusual e apac city for igk-dines Troy, N.Y. does not obstruc tthe light. 








SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 





———————uwW~-. —. —_——_——_—. ee 


Lane Patent Steel Praaitiie Canvas 
Baskets, Boxes an Trucks 


Are for hard service in Mill, Factory or Warehouse, 
and whatever the use, are bound to give results highly 
satisfactory to the user. 
Sold direct or through principal supply houses. 

See our Descriptive Catalog and Price List No. 37. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 





“SEB Sonus POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


‘allt i 
cy ) =< 





Weston 


Hydro 
Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 


American Tool and Machine Co., 


Incorporated 186: Founded 1845, 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


usekE THE 


OST WALTON 
i} ; 5 
~ | «© HTH || aT Tr 

Po | te a = 


JACQUARD 


Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


ep «=THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 


Cylinder Motion. 
Catalogue upon request. 


Steaming 


Be 


a 
METS: 


BasKets 


Representative 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 


Round, square or oblong— 
any size to fit steam box. 


Brass eyelets used throughout — 


quantity and arrangement ¢/o suit you. 
Light in weight. Very strong and 


durable. Used in hundreds of 


mills —w7/7 be in yours when you 
worth. 


know their 


Send for Catalog No. 6. 


=> MORRIS @ COMPANY, 


Groveville, N. J. 
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WILSON & CO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


Absolutely secure 
combination of 
@nield and Bobbin 
guaranteed. 








BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 
(Ne RON Sem Absolute Security. 















Specialties: PATENT ‘*LOCKFAST’’ 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 

TRADE MARE CONDITIONING BOB- 
BINS, Impervious 
, to Steam, Moisture 

Ms : wig or Oil. 

ILSON.BARNS 3 GOLD MEDAL S8t. Louis, 
1904. DIPLOMA 4d’Hon.- 


neur Liege, 1995 Highest Samples and Prices 
Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 





Loose Shields 
Impossible. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





amt iit Ce Providence Machine (0. 


- LF . 
ot wi) ai <tt ; Manufacturers of 


Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 


| a) oe Worsted 
Roving Frames 


O64 Rddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


in the shop will be assured by the 
installation of a 


JACKSON BELT LACER 


It laces a 5"' belt in three minutes at a cost for 
material of less than one cent; and 


THE JACKSON JOINT 


is neater, cheaper, stronger, and more durable than any other. It 
passes over the smallest pulley without slipping, pounding or 
strain; and the 5" connection withstands 4000 lbs. pull. Other 
sizes 1n proportion. 





Send for Catalog. 
Birdsboro Steel Fdry @ Mch. Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 



































3 
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This is our Berry Wheel, 
the most effective agent for 
moving air, eliminating 


rv 
team and other impurities 


Don’t let your dollars inthe alnoephere 


get lost in the fog 


Many dollars are lost in fog-filled Dye Houses. 

Why permit this big leak to go unstopped ; 4 
when improved working conditions can be had a 
at small cost? 


Get a Berry Wheel. 


Very efficient and econom‘cal for drying. A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First Street, 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


%e “BODDEN?” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION a 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS L 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. » 


Our latest Vacuum Dyeing [Machine 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


For Raw Stock, Cotton and 
Wool Dyeing. 


Special Advantages 







Condition of Stock, 
The only perfect an 
Durability, 
machine for 
Sulphur Black 


Dyeing. 


Production, 


Labor Saving. 










WorRKS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
D. M. HEY, MANAGER. 


T. FRUSHER, SELLING AGENT 
S59 AND Gl PEARL St., NEW YORK. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSED 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Simpson Brothers, Corporation 
19 Federal Street, Room 58 Boston, Mass. 









D. F. WATERS | | Waters’ Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns, 













Germantown Dye and Bleach Works 







Dyer and Bleacher of Cotton Warps and 
Mercerized Yarns, Woolen and Worsted 
Skein Yarns, Eiderdown Cloth, Fine 
Worsteds for Dress and Knit Goods, 
Cotton and Woolen Hosiery. 













Being snecessfully operated by some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country. 

The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
machine in afew months, 

Capacity ; 2,000 lbs. a day per man, : 

Machine can be seen in operation at any time at 
my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 


D. F. WATERS, 


5¢ and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












Sample Cards Sent on Application. 


53-55 Wister St., Germantown, Pa. 





AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM 


Wood Preserving Paint 
PREVENTS ROT AND DECAY 


Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
347 West Broadway, New York. 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS, SIMPLE PUMPS 
ATLANTIC BOILER FEEDERS 


sirrace CONDENSERS cttteoPumes, eve. 





VERTICAL AIR PUMP AND TWIN AIR PUMP 
JET CONDENSER DUPLEX DURABLE PUMP SIMPLE PUMP AND CONDENSER 


In tensile strength 
In wearing quality 
In genuine “‘money value” 


Our Belting Has No Equal 


Tanned in the “OLD FASHIONED Way” 


THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY 
451-463 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. and Philadelphia, Pa. 


Does Not Drip, Splash or Waste Away 


*®\ ALBANY GREASE 


1S THE CHEAPEST, CLEANEST, SAFEST AND 
BEST LUBRICANT. 


jj Can be used in any style grease cup on the market 


Will not gum, freeze or leave a sediment Is free from impurities. 
Uniform in quality. Can be used at all seasons of the year. 


Send for FRE KE sample cup and can : ONLY MADE BY 
‘Albany Grease” giving diam, of oil t 


=a depth ot oil hole trom top of cap to eal ar ADAM COOK’ § ONS 313 West St. 
U. 8. Patent Office where to be used and firm’s name. New York 










Handles heavy cases in a_ Time=Saving 
Way—tThe Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible In use in representative mills. 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use in yours. Write 
for prices. 





58-64 N. Jefferson St. 


Economy Engineering Co. °* chicago, in. 
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The Best That Money Gan Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U. S.A. 


Jan. 1908 






















if you are using 
rope for baling you 
are helping to pay 
the gas bill to keep 
rope prices bal- 
loon high. 

Rope is up— 
Trojan Bale Tie and 
Band is down. 

Trojan Band is 
made plain or gal- 
vanized in coils 
from 2000 to 3000 
feet without a 
break. ‘Widths 14, 
54, 344 and 1 inch. 

With the present high 
prices of rope Trojan 


Band and Buckle is a 
money saver. 


























PUAN 
MS 
| AVY YA 


LOWELL TES TILE SCHOOL 


Fits for the best positions in all brancnes 












of the textile industry both commercia! 













and manufacturing. 















Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- 










ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- 
gineering. All courses include thorough 
training in Mechanics, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Drawing, Chemistry, 
Decorative Art, Weaving, ete. 

















Complete equipment for applied instruc- 
sion. 







For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S B., Principal, 


lass. 





. 
De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 


A Kier that does the work of two 


on raw stock if discharged by 
our Hydraulic Lift. 


Lowell, 











All styles for raw cotton and yarns, alsofor knit 


goods, cloth and laces. Many already in use. 





Write for prices and particulars. 


Wm. Allen Sons Co, Worcsver Mess’ 
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= Established 187° 


yY John Heathcote & Son 


Providence, R- 1. 
Builders of improved 


Cloth Tentering and Dryilg Machinery 


EDS, FELTS, etc. 
for WOOLENS, — Ventilating Fans 


Built Upright or Horizontal a Specialty 
with Low Down rer — 


i 
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Faultless 
HARNESS 


SAVE MONEY IN BELTING 
EYES 


Shultz Sable Belting saves money be- 
cause it wastes less power and lasts longer 
than any other belting. 




















A Sable Belt does the work. It clings 
to the pulleys and transmits power without 
loss. It does not slip, does not break ana 
costs nothing in power or time wasted or 


G 


TRane anh 


LOOM PICKERS 
LUG STRAPS PICKER LOOPS 












for repairs. It stands up to its work. 






Our special process of tanning thor- 
oughly tans the surface of the hides but 
preserves the rawhide interior. This ren- 
ders the leather durable, strong and flexible. 














Our loom harnesses are especially adapted 
for drawihg in machines. The eyes are of 
uniform size, are in perfect alignment across 
the harness, stand square, and are absolutely 
free from twist whether made of cabled or 
ordinary 4-ply twine. The harnesses are 
made well, weave well and wear well. 


Garland Mfg Co., Saco, Maine 


Former!y Loom Picker Co. 
Kiddeford, Me. 












Give Sable a trial. Send for 


tbelt for 60 days free. 


Shultz Belting Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
111 Chambers St. 114 HighSt. 116 No, 3rd St. 





























Minnich Baling Press 


for al! kinds of products. 






Must turn out more bales with less labor and power than 






any press in the market. 









circular. 


Minnich Machine Works, 


Lancaster Co. Landisville, Pa. 


Send for 








Our Latest Improved Steel Power 
Press with New Steel Link Chains 
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fey es ss SSS SV 


l [)° you trade-mark your goods P l 


“ If so they should not be disfigured by the uneven impress- @ 

ions ofa hand stamp. Use Haumagraph Stamps 
—the scientific method—and your goods will be adorned with the real 
imprint of quality. The whole problem of Textile Stamping is solved in 
using Kaumagraph Stamps. Samples sent on request. 


THE KAUMAGRAPH CoO., 156 5th Avenue, New York 


FS] = =LSES>E>= = == LSS =) =) 


NeW  isirwctsn'n | | Philadelphia 
Bedford ae Textile School 


Combing, TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 
Spinning. 


Oldest in America 
Warp 


Textile Preparation, Most Complete in the World 
Weaving, 


Endorsed by the Leading 


Designing, Educators and Manutacturers 


Knitting, Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 
( 0 Chemistry Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 


Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 
fl 
and Dyei g. Special Courses in 


Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


For illustrated 
Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets - - + = = Philadelphia 


LL. F. FALE S 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


=i _ MACHINES 
et ee 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 
= = BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES 
50-IN. MACHINE 
DESIGNER OF PAPE 
WALPOLE, MASS. ® 


SPECIAL SLITTING 
MACHINERY U.S.A. MACHINES 








MILL EQUIPMENT 






To the Manufacturer who Invites Success! 


Tree HENDERSON CARD 


will increase your carding and improve the quality of your yarn 
with less waste, greater strength and increased 
production over any other system. 


James H. Whittle Co. 150 tariow st., Worcester, Mass. 


Successors to the Cleveland Machine Works 


Owners and manufacturers of the celebraced Henderson Card for Wool, 
Worsted, Cotton, Waste, Flax and Asbestos. Also manufacturers of 


All] Binds of Woo len Machinery. 


Geo. Ww. Gerry @ Son, ‘mass 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cumper's, 


Wooland Waste Dusters, 
Rag Dusters, Nappers. 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines. 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 













The Ideal Never-rot Floor for Dye Houses 


Wet Finishing Rooms or any other wet place 
is made with our long lived never-rot 


Creosoted Flooring 


Laid just like an ordinary floor, never rots 
under any conditions and does away with frequent renewals. 
Tel! us your requirements and we will tell you what it will cost. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, Main Street, Maurer, N. J. 

















Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Eté., 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparates, 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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“<No Waste’’ 


THE ONLY 
Seamles ss bard fibre 
Roving Can. 


The highest type of Roving Ca 
ever produced. 

Made from Pure Chemical Har 
Fibre, without sea™ns or rivets, abso 
lutely smooth, and of incomparable 
durability. 

Supplied with our Seamless Prote 
tion or Kicking Band, with either a 
electrically welded steel top ring, or 
smooth turned fibre top, and with eit 
or metal bottom secured wi 
less steel bottom ring 

Thousands of these ‘No Waste 
Cans now in use and endorsed 
leading and most representative 
in the United States and Canada. 


WE ALSO MAKE A 
HIGH GRADE OF 








In Operating Looms 





The more uniform speed obtained by means 
of individual-motor crive results in an in- 


creased production with fewer breaks and 







a higher grade of material. 






The better light secured and the elimina- 









tion of oil and dirt owing to the absence of 


belts and shafting are further decided 






advantages. A single drop of oil falling on 






er een set LM 


a piece of fabric in the process of produc 


tion is often sufficient to ruin the goods. 





Ask Westinghouse Electric 


j 
| 









Cordage Cans Comber Boxes 
Oval Cans Doffer Boxes | 
Waste Cans Bobbin Boxes 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Gill Cans Trucks and Cars 





I 


Write for prices 






Pittsburg, Pa 





STANDARD FIBRE co. 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Sales Offices in a Large Cities 
















The “Reliance” 


rand of oak tanned, short lup leather belting is so 
generally specified by discriminating buyers, be 
canse Experience has taught them that it isthe best 
and therefore the cheapest, 








Filtration 
Engineers 

















Write for 





g and prices to 


Chicago Belting Company, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 


HYMAN SuPPLY Co., Wilmington, N.C 











1412 Pennsylvania Building 






PHILADELPHIA 
PA. 










Pressure and Gravity Filters 


MALLARY MILL SuPPLy Co., Macon, Ga. Water Softeners 

















HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
T PRESSURE 
and 
F ! a E rR S CRAVITY 
WATER SOFTENERS “voces. 
There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


1700 N. I2th St., PHILA., PA. 





Hungerford-Elfreth Gravity Filter. 
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ENTWISTLE 
WARPERS 


T. C. Entwistle Company 
LOWELL, MASS. 
FRANK B KENNEY, Manager 


Southern Agent: 


STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N.C 


WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 
CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 


Piece End 


Sew 


‘Mach 


STEAM FINISNING MACHINE. 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
| 


rhe HARTFORD was the Pioneer 
Company in the fieid of Steam Sviler 
Insurance, aud it is the only company 
which makes a specialty of and does 
exciusively a steam boiler inspection 
and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire talent and energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to 
the scientific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodi- 
cal inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the 
protection of steam users, and the 
payment of losses occasioned by 
the explosion of steam boilers and 
for no other hazard whatsoever. 


40th Annual 
The HARTFORD is now doing 
January 1, 1907. nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers - 
: the New Engl 1 States. and nearly 
Capital, $500,000.00 two-thirds of the entire smount done 
throughout the United States. & 
Surplus, 1,485,457.73 
Reserves, 1,931,847.29 
Assets, 3,978,245 71 


1866 1907 


aw STEAM 
Gast 80, On: OD 


Statement 


L. B. Brainerd, President and Treasurer. 
F. B. Allen, Vice President. 

C. 8. Blake, Secretary 

L. F. Middlebrook, Assistant Secretary. 


Hartiord, Conn. 


WRITE 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


INDIAN ORCHARD, I[IASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


FOR 


BIRCH BROS. 


Somerville, Mass. 


" Coronation ” 


ng 


Ines 


on American stand sent 
on trial most anywhere, 
Send for Circular. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and 
Finishing Machinery. 


Our Automatic 


Made of fine 
adjusted to the ten 
The plate or follower is 1 
of IXXX tin plate with rou 


edges, 


same 


avoiding all wear 
sides of the can, A 
hole in the 
prevents suction. 
for satisfactory service. 


half 


Write / 


or prices. 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Metallic Rolls 


PARTICULARS. 


Sews any 


Thick 
or Thin 
Wet or 
Dry 
Without 
Change 
Fine 
Stitch or 
Coarse 
Stitch 


Roving Can Spring 


quality spring wit 


STOTT 
nad 


nded 


on the 


inch 


center of the plate 
The spring 


James Hill Mig. Co., 


Providence, R. I, 
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| Mill 
Sewing 
Machines 


No. 9.— Portable 
Foot-Zower 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine 


It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 


Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING (O.. 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


Kerosene Oil Engines 


Stationary 
Portable 
Marine 


No Danger. Maximum 
Power. Simple, Reliable, 
Economical. Fully 
Guaranteed. 


20 H. P. Engine will 
F run and light your plant 
for $1.50 per day 


Send for Catalogue 7 
International 
Oil Engine Co., 


Danielson, Conn. 


Sales Office, 28 Murray 
Street, New York City. 


Roller 
Bearing 
TRUCKS ano CARS 


of all kinds for all purposes 


Write Us for Complete Catalogue 


_ Chase Fdy. & Manufacturirg Co., 


Columbus, Ohio. 


STEAM TRAPS 


NEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. | 


We manufacture Steam 


Traps for all duties, | 


High and Low Press- 
ures, returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boiler or Discharging 
to Hot Well, Tank, or 
Atmosphere. 


No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 


SEND FOR 
Class A Return Trap Catalogues A, B and C 


ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. 


ALBANY, IN. Y- 
Established 1870. 


JAMES H. BLESSING, Pres. TuHos. F: RYAN, Sect’y & Treas. 


Eureka Fire Hose 


For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. . 


Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 
equal. Send for circu, 
(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE Co. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 





Bie At tee 
tee 


“Cy Glatt 
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World Record is regarded as one of the 
to the textile industry. We know that 


SOND th f the serious consideration of the best 













idvertisement for the last few months 


ca ntion of good substantial people to an attrac 


figure that he is not interested in coal! 





y¢ fact, there isn’t any one thing he must 


in the world more staple or tl 












fact, upon which all of our indust 





large acreage, (7,000 acres), an 








ion (60,000,000) to one hundred n 















“ 4 41 


arge profit in the operation, (OVER 
ind the 


developing more rapidly than a: 










best market in the | 










nunicate with the 









4 iF] BUFFALO, N. vhere particulars as 


, the management, reports, 





Severa irs ag Pig | Father of the House of Repres 









American adventure 












natural wealth and in advai 





Detter 






27) ( rk wh ch | nave any knowledg« 











ightly, wh g, called, “The first citizen of A: 





n this habitable globe which has 






States Steel Corporation, probably the largest and best n 


vorid, have recently added to their holdings the coal! la 















adjoining us on the north 
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The Evans Friction 
Cone Pulleys 






Softened 
Wa CCP Fitterea 


Make an installation of a Softener or 
Filter and perfect the quality of your 
product. 


will drive your ma- 
chines at any desired | 
speed from I to 6 by @ 
simply pulling a cord. 
They are guaranteed 
to do your work. 










































Keep scale, corrosion or mud out of 







We'll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 

Over Ten Thousand | 
Sets in Operation in | 
this Country and 
Europe. 
Send for Catalogue. 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


Reliance 


Hot Plate 
Press 


For Hosiery and | 
Underwear | 
Trade. 


For price and par- 
ticulars address 


CHARLES HART | 


Hedge and Brown Sts., 
Frankford. Phila. wa, ‘ 


your boilers and save a nice income from 
your repair and coal bills. 













American Water Softener Co. 
1002 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 















Smith, Drum @ Co. 


| 

| 

2503-9 CORAL ST., PHILA., PA. 

| Dyeing Machinery 
| FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS 


Bleaching Machines 









CIRCLES, HACKELS, GILLS, FALLERS and PORCUPINES. 
CIRCLE KNIVES TO ANY PATTERN. 


Circulating Dyeing Machines. For Hosiery, Underwear, Raw 
Stock and Rags. Singeing Machines for Hosiery. Mercerizing 
ae s 5 | Machines. 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS Look Up 


Dealer in : 
our Mew Modern Catalog. $ 


The Best English Cast-Steel Pins. | eee. 


ing gears both Beveland Spur. 
This Catalog is—Free. 













1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, 
Long Distance Telephone. Philadelphia, Penn. 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


| Allentown Reed, Harness 
1. A. HALL & CO. and Mill Supply Co., 


Allentown, Pa. 






Gear Wheels and Gear Cutting 










Grant’s Treatise on Gears, $1. 


Philadelphia GEAR Works 


Inc. 
GEO. PB. GRANT, Pres. & M, E. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Paterson, N. J. 
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FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 










BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 
a ee Manuf: i" ee If these problems relate to CLOTH CUTTING Iii 1y Way, shape or form 
Pople St et Special Textile 
amen oS Soca Machine CO. Secs beage 





Telephoaoe 289-3, W. U. Code Word—Adamsai 


A. L:. ADAMS, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENTED 


CORSET AND FABRIC MACHINERY. 


7 Cutting, rereng and ——e an Plain or Bias, 300 to 2400 ro a Minute. 













ner , have introduced and taught pe = to do son my machines in seven countries. I furnish a complete equipment 

for t ’ straight o7 ias fabric, and folding s naan, 

ut tic Strip Cutting, Folding and Win . ng Ma chine sin thr ariations. Univers al Folding, pe n B ind v4 ooling Machines 
e variations 40-inch Winding d ¢ itting Mac ne A ) ot the seven machines for straig or bia fab ric 


These machine es in a ort stone, Any ki id of a folder for any kind of fabs c, bias or straig ht, 1-8 to 6 inch, 


151 MIDDLE STREET. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





Tallow for Sizing 
Especially Prepared 


FOR COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MILLS 


Consolidated Rendering Co. 


40 N. Market Street. Roston. 









An Essential to the 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO. ™ANcHESTER, 


LOOM ee 





The Loom Duster 


BALE-TIES and BUCKLES 
BOX STRAPPING s+Vies 


Samples and prices on application. 


ACME STEEL COODS Co. 


Name changed from Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 
NEW YORK, 28 Elim St. CHICAGO, 2832-40 Archer Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA., Empire Bldg. 


















ne ne anata 
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| IT’S THE CEMENT | 





: That determines the life of a water proof leather belt. 
4 Our ** Sea Lion’’ belt is Waterproof because the KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. 
i Cement is Waterproof and because the leather is | ’ 
j treated by a secret process which causes it to resist the FALL RIVER, MASS. 


action of Acid, Fumes, Gasses, Heat and Moisture. | 
It is made of the choicest selection of short lap oak 


tanned stock, and is the only reliable belt for Dye 
Houses, Bleaching and Finishing Rooms and damp 
places generally. 
{bsolutely guaranteed. Write for particulars. 
CHICAGO BELTING COPIPANY, 


Chicago and Philadelphia. For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 
HYMAN SUPPLY CO., Wilmington, N,. C., Agents. Represent 


oo 0. A. ROBBINS, 

00 

Split Robert G. Pratt 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 










MAKERS OF 





Worcester, Mass. 









Battens N Ww 
COMPANY, re 
= SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A. and Fabric 
New York Branch, 88 w arren St., 
Chicago Branch, 28-32 So. Canal St. > e : 
Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities, Supplies Looms 












Cable Address: Engrave, 





AB Cand Lieber’s Codes, 





A. Ginsberg & Son 


Wholesale Dealers in 


Manufacturers’ 
Sewing Machines «Supplies 


Union Special and Merrow Machines 
a Specialty. 


532 West Broadway, New York 












900,000 
Detroit Lubricators 


In service all over the world 


~ 

¥ ee Calder Machine Works 
DETROIT LUBRICATOR (OMPANY, Engineers and General Machinists 
xm DETROIT, U. S: A. 325 Race St., Philadelphia % 


You Save Enough Insurance We make a specialty of repairing 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


* 
So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI.- In es an ers 
CAN WATCHMAN'S CLOCK. Fully approved 

by all insurance companies. We equip factories : . 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Employee's Estimates for new work cheerfully given. 
Fa Recorders, and Telephone Syste ms. Electric 

ime Sy-tem consists of Master Regulatorinoffice | Qte- ‘ ri “neine ‘lectric eS 4 
with secondary electrie clocks throughout the mill, Ps team and Gas Engines. Ele ctric Motors and 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars. Machinery of every description promptly and 


Pettes & Randall Co.,/50 Nassau St., New York correctly repaired. 





Geo. H. WOMELSDOR! : 


err 
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Induction Motors are constant 









in speed. 






Bulletin 88Y gives 


( 


reasons. 


CROCKER-WHEELER COMPANY 


AMPERE, N. J. 









We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


Thread and Silk © @) O L “ of any description —- 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 8 dia. 





















We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


Hi. is. THEBBETsS c& CO., 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood, 


Needs no covers, 
Their Cost | win net spit \ 

or warp; —_—— 
In Freight, | Sot Sex*snoons sa We 


Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 
can be found at the 

AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 3 


., WATCH YOUR WATCHMAN 
| The New Imperial Watchman’s Clock 


Compels your watchman to do his duty. This clock will reduce your insurance rate, 










Locke’s Millis, Me. 

































s= No complicated mechanism. Absolutely reliable. Fall particulars. 


T. NANZ CLOCK CO., © 2 127 Duane Street, New York. 


TACOB WALDER Sole Manufacturer in the Brass 
Inited a all : 
United States of and Steel Al 
Paterson, N. J. Liberal Discount to Dealers. 
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BuecunG ARTINGTON MACHINE Works “mses 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


Shaw’s “ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 


23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ASHWORTH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, MASS. 


—_ HOlsts 


Overhead Track and Trolley Systems 


en TeRANES| 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS, 
DETROIT MICHIGAN ~ U.S.A. 
24 Chene Str et 


= Catalog 

















WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church $t., Manayunk, Phila., Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pic kers, 
Automatic Square and Cone W illows, “* Schofield’ 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and "Extract Dust 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built, General Machinery Repairs, ‘ 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 








































WARD & VANDECRIFT, CARDER’S TOOLS 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


hoe SPINDLES, Lewis 


PATENT 
For t« Jotton, Ww oolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. CARD 
anufacturers and Re *pairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. ' CLAMPS. 





ELMER, SALEM ©oe., -- nN. J. 


Established 1844. 
BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, Guiles 





(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 
Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS For setting up Rent Teeth of Card Clothing. Alsoa variety 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton Silk of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. Sed a ae aaa a : 
i , 7 i 7 j No. Mechanic ree 
Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. WM, H. BROWN C . wort ESTER MASS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. LS ee x 


Ae Ge THURSTON & SON, Fili FOR PRINT WORKS, 
A et lot GINGHAM AND 
Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers Cloth Folder ucuaiin Mana 


COTTON, MILLS, 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and d M Se 
Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted an e a ul r e r ET¢ ” ETC. 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, = Send for circular. 
Restepped and Retopped. : Manufactured by 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, mass. | ELLIOT& HALL, 5414 HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. 
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TAPES, BRAIDS 


AND RIBBONS 
| for the Mill and 


Manufacturing ‘Trade 


WICK NARROW ree oa CO. 
PRODUCERS OF SPECIALTI 
726-728 ~ sim t Street, 7 oA Iphia 
/ ss Depart Z 












WATER SOFTENING 


You Want Soft Water 


FOR BOILER FEEDING AND IN 
YOUR MANUFACTURING WORK. 


CAN FURNISH IT 


by providing the means of 
treating your water supply. 




















Let’s get together 


and consider fully the 
merits of the 


Eureka 
Water Softening 
and Purifying 
Apparatus 





We would like to show 
you how insignificant are 
the costs of pure and soft 
water, secured by use of 
the Eureka Apparatus, in 
comparison to the advan- 
tages and economies which 






Des Moines (Ia.) Hosiery Company, 


Eureka Apparatus. it brings. 
The Eureka Red Book No. 3 ts of interest. 
Would you like a copy ? 


Dodge Manufacturing Company, 


Water Softener Department. Mishawaka, Ind. 
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OWNER INFORMED AS 
COST OF WORK DONE 
-A-FIXED-SUM 


The Gilbreth system and the cost-plus-a-fixed- 
sum contract enable the owner to tell each week just 
how much the work has cost him to date, and what 
the incompleted balance is going to cost him. 























In the same detailed manner in which we are kept 
in daily touch with the progress of every job, no mat- 
ter how far from headquarters, so is the owner kept 
informed as to the cost of each step of the work which 
we are doing for him. 


Every Saturday he receives a statement from us, 
showing the exact cost of the job, up to the previous 
Thursday night. 


The Gilbreth system, under which these reports are 
sent, is so efficient, so simple, so economical, that a 
number of owners who have seen it in operation have 
adapted it to their own uses. 


FRANK 6B. CGILBRETH 


— OENERAL CONTRA CG SSS 
34 West 26th St., New York 604 Mission St., San Francisco 
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SYSTEM KEEPS THE 
TO THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNDER THE COST-PLUS 
CONTRACT 


As the Gilbreth Field System shows each man on a 
job his duties, and those of ev ery other employee, so 
does the Gilbreth system of cost-keeping show the 
owner the cost of his job in detail. 





The proof of the system that shows the owner each 
week just how much he has spent— 


That shows the owner how much he will still have 
to spend to complete the work— 


That shows the owner what his money has been 
and is being spent for— 


That shows the owner just what our compensation 
is going to be— 


Is found in the fact that 90 per cent of our work 1s 
being done for owners for whom we have previously 
done work. 


FRANK B. CILBRETH 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR —— 


34 West 26th St., New York 604 Mission St., San eubeinke 
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TLL ee 


N ACCOUNT of their sterling 
waterproofing characteristics Bar- 
rett Specification Roofs are par- 

’ It is to be 

questioned if any other material known to 


ticularly satisfactory. 


the roofing industry is as naturally inert under 
the influence of water and weather as Coal 
Tar Pitch, which is the principal constituent 
of Barrett Specification Roofs. 

[In fact, these roofs are nothing more or 
less than the regular standard ** Coal Tar 
Pitch, Felt and Gravel Roofs” laid accord- 
ing to a Specification calling for five plies of 
Tarred Felt with alternating layers of Coal 
Car Pitch and a top, or wearing surface, of 
slag, gravel or tile. ® 

The durability of these roofs is remarkable. 
In many instances they have lasted over 30 
years without attention or repairs of any kind 
-the cost figuring down to one.quarter or 
one-fifth of a cent per square foot per year. 

The general understanding of these facts 
is responsible for the use of such roofs on a 
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very large proportion of all the manufacturing 
plants of the country. 

In addition to the /ow cost and Jong s. 
there are special reasons why these roofs are 
used for covering certain buildings 
mills, for instance, where the inside atmos- 
phere has to be kept moist to keep the thread 
from becoming brittle, are unable to use metal 
roofs on account of the rapid corrosion and 
are almost invariably covered with roofs laid 
along the lines of The Barrett Specification. 

Fumes and moisture, which attack metal 
roofs unless theyare kept painted on both sides 
have no effect on Coal Tar Pitch and gravel. 

Booklet covering the roofing subject and 
including The Barrett Specification in full 
mailed free on request. 


rvice 


—cotton 


BARRETT 


New York 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Cleveland Allegheny Kansas City 
St.Louis Boston Minneapolis 
New Orleans Cincinnati 


London, Eng. 


Union Building, Indianapolis, Ind , Roofed along the lines of the Barrett Specification 20 years ago, 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


OF 


THESE 


They treat of the production of hot water for washing, dyeing. 
scouring, bleaching, boiler feeding and other processes in textile mills. 
The best ways to utilize exhaust steam for heating and drying are also 
explained. It is shown how a Cochrane Heater takes the place of return 
tanks, expansion and muffle tanks, steam traps, steam separators, feed 
pump regulators, etc., also how exhaust steam may be used instead of live 
steam for heating and drying purposes after it has been passed through a 
Cochrane Steam Separator. Our Hot Process softens water, thereby 
saving soap and insuring better results in dyeing, scouring and bleaching 


operations. 


Softened water will not form hard scale in the boilers. 


Ask for booklet ** 13 H,” or mention this paper. 


HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS, 
3158 N. 17th Street, - - - - Philadelphia, 
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For men on their way up 


In the Woolen Mill 


Woolen Spinning— V7ckerman e $1.75 
Woolen and Worsted Loomfixing—A7znley 1.00 
How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay—.Wackée 2.00 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturing—PBeaumont 2.00 


4 


W ool Cardinge—Prowz 
eo 


In the Worsted Mill 








Cone Drawing— Buckley . , ; 50 
|| Worsted Overseers’ Handbook— Buckley ‘ 50 

Principles of Wool Combing—/rdestman 1.50 
Principles of Worsted Spinning—/r/estman 2.50 
History of Wool and Wool Combing—urnley 6.00 


In the Cotton Mill 








Weaving, Plain and Fancy— Ne/son ; ; ‘ - 1.25 
Practical Cotton Calculations-— WAcztworth 1.25 
Cotton Spinning (3 vols.)— 7aggart ; 7.50 
Chemistry and Practice of Sizing—Pean & Scarishriok 10.00 
Cotton Combing Machines— 7horn/ey 3.00 


In Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing, etc. 


Dyeing of Woolen Fabrics —/eech 3.50 
Printing of Textile Fabrics— Rothwel/ 6.00 
Art of Soap Making—- Watt 3.00 
Waterproofing of Fabrics— MWerzinski ‘ ‘ ; 2.50 
Chemistry and Practice of Finishing—Pean & Me Cleary 15.00 





All books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 





New 


Catalogue of Textile Books, covering all lines, 


mailed free on application. 


Publishers, Boston. 





Lord & Nagle Company, 


ati 
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ROPE DRIVES 





Only the Finest Selected Long 
Fibre Manila Hemp is employed in 
the manufacture of ** AMERICAN” 
Transmission Rope. It is for this 
reason that ‘*‘ AMERICAN” rope is the 
strongest manila rope in the world 
It will pay you to specify ‘*AMERI- 
CAN” on all of your rope orders. It 
your supply house does not handle 
‘*AMERICAN” Rope, write us for 
samples and prices. 


American Manufacturing Co. 
65 Wall St., New York. 


Makers of Manila, Sisal and Jute Cordage. 
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BADISCHE COMPANY 


ADOLF KUTTROFF, - President 
CARL PICKHARDT, st Vice-President 


M. R. POUCHER ) 


H. L. WALDO, > Vice-Presidents 
GEO. M. SNOW 

R. REICHARD, Treasurer 
FR. KUTTROFF, - Secretary 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany. 
Formerly sold in the U. S. by 
KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., 
and latterly by 


CONTINENTAL COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 


128 Duane STREET NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Boston 86 Federal Street 
Providence 80 So. Water Street 
Philadelphia - 238 Arch Street 
Chicago - 228 Randolph Street 
Montreal 6 Lemoine Street 
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Subscription Rates. 









Textile World Record in United States and Mex ; : , ‘ : . $> , - 
lo Canada, on account of extra postage . : ; ss : $2 r 
ro other Foreign Countries (postage paid : . $3.00 pr 
Textile World Record and the Official American Textile Directory, (Traveler’s Edition), $3.00 pe 
lo Foreign Countries with Directory (postage paid). . ; $4.00 
Dyer’s Supplement ° : ; ; ; ‘ ‘ ; ~ ) 
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¢ »y for regular advertisements must reach publication office by the 25th of month preceding date 
erattention, Transient ads., Wants, I Sale, etc., to go on Classified pages can be taken up to the 
nth of publication, We are always ple used to co operate with advertisers g 
ttractive advertisements, and strongly recommend frequent change of copy, which increase 
terest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We w cheerfully 








re copy as often as may be *sired, providir t reache 


promise changes for next issue unless received as above stated, 





Advertising rates on application 









Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Travelers’, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00. 





A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the United States, ¢ 


Mexico, together with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishm 







it 7,000 in all, Full information is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz., the name of the company or 
firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of gods made, the machinery equipment, i. e., t é 
of sets of card or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam or water power 


er there is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the n ells direct. Allthis and much 






ormation contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible. 





American Directory of the Knitting Trade. 


Published Annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.00. 












It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States 


the officers, including sup rintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 


and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 


spring needle; number of sewing machines ; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; 


kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists ofthe jobbers, manufacturers’ selling agents, commission mer 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the knit 
goods department, List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. Special 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. It is indexed so 


any town or mill may be quickly found. 
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C. & K. Duck Looms 


are especially designed and constructed to meet 
che exacting demands of duck weaving. 


@ They maintain the standard of excellence for 
this work, established by all Crompton & 
Knowles looms for other fabrics. 


@ Built in six styles—for light, intermediate, 
medium, heavy, extra heavy and special extra 
heavy duck. The above illustration shows the 
extra heavy construction. 


Write for information. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Builders of Looms for all Fabrics 


Worcester, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RaG AND SHODDY MARKET . 


Textile and Technical Books. 


We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 
especially on textile subjects, and make liberal arrangements with authors. 












Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 
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HOWARD & BULLOUGH, 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, LTD. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Cc. E. RILEY, Treas. Southern Office 
Boston Office, 65 Franklin St. 814-815 Empire Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WE INVITE YOUR 
INVESTIGATION AND 
COMPARISON 
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The Domestic Wool Supply. 


Che president of the Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association estimates that the sheep 
killed in Oregon during the past year by 
predatory animals were valued at $250,000, 
and that including other farm stock the total 
loss for the year from this cause amounted 
to $500,000. Oregon is no exception to the 
general rule. As a result of sheep killing by 
dogs, wolves and coyotes it is necessary to 
import annually over 200,000,000 pounds of 
foreign wool, costing over $40,000,000, to 
supply the demand. It is the belief of ex- 
perienced wool growers that the United 
States could easily increase the domestic clip 
to equal the present consumption if sheep 
killing by dogs and wild animals was 
stopped. 

To this it may be said that certain grades 
of wool which can be obtained only from 
abroad will contintie to be needed by Ameri- 
can mills for certain purposes. Conceding 
that, it still remains true that until the wan- 
ton destruction of sheep now going on is 
stopped it will be necessary to pay millions 
of dollars annually for foreign wool to sup- 
ply the deficiency. Efforts to counteract 
this evil have hitherto been confined to indi- 


vidual growers and growers’ associations, 


Monthly Comment. 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS! 
Two Copies Receivec 
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and the heavy imports of wool prove how in- 
adequate these efforts have been. Bounties 
for the scalps of the sheep killing animals 
have been offered without accomplishing 
the desired result. Recently the Oregon 
Wool Growers’ Association has recom- 
mended that the bounty system be aban- 
doned and that professional hunters be em- 
ployed to rid the ranges of the sheep killers. 
Whether the new plan will prove effective 
depends on how it is carried out. The first 
requisite is money, and the local Oregon as- 
sociation finds it necessary to call on the 
national association for financial assistance 
before beginning operations. 

It is unwise and unfair to expect the wool 
growers to bear the expense of preventing 
these depredations on their flocks. It is 
a work that should be paid for by the 
federal government, because the benefit will 
accrue ‘not only to the wool growers but to 
the whole people. There are many striking 
precedents found in other branches of the 
textile industry for such action by the gov- 
ernment at Washington. For example, we 
learn from a circular approved by the Hon. 
James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, that 
his department has been charged with an in- 
vestigation of silk culture in the United 
States and is ready to 
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1. Send mulberry seedlings to anyone 
wishing to engage in silk raising. 

2. Send silk worm eggs for a good start. 

3. Issue instructions for hatching eggs, 
feeding the worms, gathering the cocoons 
and killing the chrysalis. 

4. “Buy cocoons at from go cents to 
$1.15 per pound so long as Congress appro- 
priates for the purpose.” 

The watchful care of the Washington gov- 
ernment over the cotton industry is known 
to all. Area planted, condition, ginning, rav- 
ages of the boll weevil and trading on cotton 
exchanges, all details of the cotton business 
come under surveillance. It is not 
our purpose to criticise the efforts of the 
United States government to encourage silk 


federal 


raising, which the experience of several hun- 
dred years indicates, cannot be made profit 
able in this country; nor to criticise the ef- 
forts of the same government to foster the 
cotton growing industry which, experience 
proves, is a natural monopoly of this coun- 
try. The point we wish to emphasize is that 
a government doing all these things should 
not allow dogs and wild animals to go on 
destroying domestic sheep and as a resutt 
force the people of this country to pay $40,- 
000,000 a year for foreign wool. 
~tanistildinmmamnsidlgpinmnmnsncnnign 


Cotton Exchanges. 


In another part of.this issue will be found 
the report of a committee of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, recommending a plan for 
increasing the spot cotton trade of the ex- 
change and organizing a system of ware- 
houses throughout the South. This report 
is signed by seven prominent members, who 
on this question represent an infiuential par- 
ty in the New York Exchange that is seeking 
to meet the. attacks on that institution by 
correcting any abuses that may exist. This 
report is in line with the part taken by vari- 
ois cotton exchanges at the Atlanta Cotton 
Conference and their evident desire to meet 
the planters and spinners in discussing and 
correcting abuses in a business-like way, 
fair to all concerned. In order to get 
results, however, it is mecessary to keep 
up the discussion and bring about a ser- 
timent that will lead to definite action. 








[444 


The thing to do first is to decide what 
changes should be made; and then make 
them. It is very encouraging to have 
the members of the New York Exchange 
formulating plans for the reform, and it 
would be a result, creditable to that ex- 
change and beneficial to the cotton trade, if 
the needed changes were to be made by the 
exchange itself and without pressure from 
the outside. This perhaps is too much to 
be hoped for. It is necessary to keep before 
the exchanges the fact that they are not only 
a part of the machinery of the entire cotton 
trade, but are public institutions and proper 
subjects of public control. 


———_—___—_____ __ 


Record Profits in the English Cotton Trade. 





Reports of sixty-five Lancashire cotton 
spinning companies show profits for the 
past year amounting to $4,264,849, or 34 per 
cent. on the share capital of $12,594,033. 
These mills have 7,099,672 spindles. The 
results of the year’s business are the more 
noteworthy in view of the large increase in 
the number of spindles in Lancashire during 
the past few years. 


Commissions on Unsold Goods. 





\n important decision affecting the right 
of a commission merchant to one-half the 
regular commission on goods in stock when 
an account is transferred to another com- 
mission house, has recently been handed 
down by the United States Circuit Court for 
the Southern District of New York in the 
suit of the Barnaby Manufacturing Co. of 
Fall River, Mass., against Clarence Whit- 
man & Co., of New York. The plaintiffs 
transferred their account from the defend- 
ants to another firm in May, 1904, and in the 
final account rendered by the defendants 
there appeared a charge of 3 3/4 per cent. 
on $204,927, the value of the goods on hand 
and unsold at date of transfer. Although 
this was in accordance with a generally ac- 
cepted custom of the trade the Barnaby Mfg. 
Co. brought suit to recover. The jury gave 
them a verdict for the full amount with in- 
terest. It is stated that the defendants will 
appeal to the higher court. 
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British Merchants’ Petition the Chinese 
Government. 





The following petition, signed by ninety- 
six of the leading British firms trading with 
China and by four British associations repre- 
senting one hundred and fifty-two additional 
firms, was presented to Viscount Li, the 
Chinese Minister at London on Dec. 16th: 





Whereas it is desirable in the interests of Peace 
nd Goodwill between the inhabitants of China 
: . 


nd the inhabitants of the United Kingdom of 

Great Britain and Ireland, to maintain the pres- 

ent good relations existing between them, and 
Whereas it is desirable to maintain and to ex 

tend the already considerable trade which is car 

ried on betveen the two countries for their mutual 
nefit, and 

Whereas those trading relations are now princi- 


pally based upon English Standards of Weight and 
M . ire ima 
Vieasure, and 

Whereas we understand it is contemplated by 
His Majesty, the Emperor of China, to introduce 
uniform weights and measures throughout His Do- 
ninions at an early period: 


Your Petitioners Submit 


} 


(a) That the Goodwill of the people of the two 
towards each other would be strength- 


Countries 


trading relations would 


(b) That their mutual 
ren a6 and 

(c) That it would tend to promote general har- 

mony and concord. 

If the Standards of Weights and Measures to be 

adopted as the base of a uniform system for the 
whole of the Chinese Empire were uniform with, 
or multiples and submultiples without fractions 
of the English Standards, and they believe that 
these advantages would accrue for the following 
general reasons:- 
1. The Standard of Weight and Measure at 
present in current use in the Commercial relations 
between China and Great Britain are the survival 
of the fittest for manufacturing and trading pur- 
poses: 

2. These Standards are of almost universal ap- 
plication in the international trade of the world: 

3. Their bases originate in the wants of the 
consumer and the standards are therefore the most 
rational: 

4. There is no immutable and uniform co- 
relation between these standards and therefore the 
evolving of unserviceable units is avoided: 

5. The standards are readily and easily applied 
by the fully educated and by the less educated 
classes: 

6. The standards are the most practical for 
manufacturing and trading purposes: 

7. China by legalizing formally the employment 
of these standards would be conforming to the 
practise in trade with her best customers. 

The following figures show the trade done be- 
tween England and China last year: 


mn 
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Trade Between England and China (including 
Hong Kong) 1906-7. 


Cotton Goods (including yarns .$47,052,737 


Metals (wrought and unwrought) 6,084,025 
Woolens and Worsteds 5,208,243 
Silk (principally raw) 3,211,959 
Skins and Furs . . 2,907,149 
Metals and Ores ite trae Cam arit . 2,726,654 
Machinery and Millwork ............... 2,590,638 
TE» ‘vahenccaaks Peele 2,396,082 
Straw and Plaiting 1,125,532 
Bristles cspbaw ware see : 66 . I,115,200 
IF ireciae tiie coon. 08rs pak 18,987,179 


Total Trade for Last Year $93,405,392 


Your petitioners trust that Your Excellency will 
be pleased to make such representations to Your 
Imperial Government as will tend to secure tl 
adoption of Standards uniform with the Weights 


and Measures which are at present in use in by 
far the largest bulk of the trading of the world 


That it may so please Your Excellency to take 
these steps is the prayer of your petitioners who 
subscribe themselves. 

This petition was prepared by the British 
Weights and Measures Association, whose 
secretary, George Moores, deserves much 
credit for his prompt action in the matter 
In connection with the petition Mr. Moores 
has prepared a statement showing the stand- 
ards used for assessing duties under the 
Chinese tariff. The 485 items on which the 
duties are reckoned by weights and measure 
are classified as follows: 

Picul and catty, 371 items 


Yard, foot, inch, pound, ton and gallon, 113 


; 


Litre, (used for vermouth,) I 
485 


As pointed out in our December issue the 
Chinese picul and catty are each readily con 
verted into Engiish pounds (3 piculs equals 
400 lbs.; 3 catties equals 4 lbs.), consequently 
all but one of the 4&5 items are based on 
English weights and measures or on weights 
easily reduced to our standards. This uni- 
formity is largely the result of the prepon- 
derence of British and American trade in the 
Chinese market. The importance of main 
taining both the uniformity and the prepon 
derence is obvious. Among the firms that 
have shown their interest in the matter by 
signing the petition already mentioned the 
textile industry naturally has a large repre- 
sentation. Some of them have an interna- 
tional reputation, as for example, Brooks and 
Doxey, John Hetherington & Sons, Howard 
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and Bullough, Asa Lees & Co., and Platt 
Brothers & Co. The associations include 
the Bradford Dyers’ Association, The Calico 
Printers’ Associaton and the Fine Cotton 
Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, The 
firms and associations signing this petition, 
which is of equal importance to the United 
States and Great Britain, have set an ex- 
ample that shouid be promptly followed by 
the American trade. 





— ——— 


Weavers’ Wages in Germany and America. 





A LETTER FROM ONE WHO HAS WORKED IN 
BOTH COUNTRIES. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
In recent issues of the Textile World Record, 
ind especially in your letter to Mr. North, you 
have written about industrial and living conditions 
n Germany and have apparently proved by your 
irticles that the wages in that country are much 
r than in America. On the contrary I will 
show you that your opinion is wrong in several 
directions. The best way to judge of this question 
give a price list which is used in the weave 
yms of many German mills, and then to con 
whether the different kinds of fabrics are 
ifactured cheaper here or there. 
Most of the German mills manufacturing gents’ 
ladies’ goods, both woolen and worsted, light or 
vy weight, have the same price list, as they 
have united in a big association. Nearly all tl 


we 


+ 


he 
mills in Cottbus, Aachen, Forst, Sommerfeld, 
Sorau and M. Gladbach belong to this association 
The price list is constructed on the following 
principle: ‘The weaver is paid for every thousand 
f pi¢ks which his loom makes and which are in- 
licated by a clock on each loom. This apparatus 
s fixed on the small shaft around which the box- 
hair runs. In some mills white or colored threads 
re woven in the warp and indicate every thou- 
sand picks. There are different prices for weaving 
lens and worsteds, as the latter warps gener- 
un better than the first ones. I will give you 
n idea of such a price list. The finished fabrics 
are generally 56 to 590 inches wide. 
Looms for worsted and cotton warp fabrics run 


70 to 90, sometimes 105 picks per minute. The pay 
ne thousand picks depends on the number of 
threads in the warp, the number of shuttles used, 
also on whether the cloth is plain or fancy 
WOOLENS. Cotton 
warp 
Plain Fancy plain 
Ends Weave Weave Shuttles Shuttles work 
Up to 180c 024 .026 .0285 .031 .02 
1800—2400 026 0285 .O31 -0335 02. 
2400— 3000 .0285 031 0335 .036 .026 
3000— 4000 O31 0335  .036 .0385  .0285 
4000— 5000 0335 .036 .0385 .O41 .O3I 
More than 5000 _ .0365 0385 .O4! .065 — 
WORSTEDS. 
All grades .026 0285 31 -0335 








The price lists vary widely in American mills. | 
will give the prices for the weaving of a few fab 
rics I have worked on in New England: No. 1, 
serge: 2,600 threads in warp, 34 picks per inch, 
plain warp and weave with 3 shuttles: 3c. per yard 
on two looms, and §c. on one loom to the weaver 

The German price for this cloth is .0285 for 


1,000 picks. Allowing 5 per cent. for shrinkage 
after weaving, we find 1,392 picks per yard. .0285 
X 1.3902 = .0307 per yard, i. e., nearly Ic. more 


than the 2-loom price in this country. 

No. 2. Indigo Blue for the army. In America 
084 per yard, 3,200 threads, 54 picks per inch, 3 
shuttles plain. In Germany (calculated in the same 
way as the first), .o31 per 1,000 picks = .063 per 
vard. 

No. 3. Overcoating. 2,900 threads, 42 picks per 
inch, 3 shuttles plain. In America: .066 per yard 
In Germany: .0285 per 100 picks = .048 per yard. 

No. 4. Beaver. 4,800 threads, 58 picks pe 
inch, 3 shuttles, cotton warp. In America: 10c. pe 


vard. In Germany: .03 per 1,000 picks = .o69 per 
yard 

No. 5. Plain worsted. 5,000 threads, 70 picks 
per inch, 3 shuttles. In America: 2-loom = .o6; 
t-loom = .10. Germany: .026 per 1,000 picks = 


07 per vard. 
No. 6. Fancy worsted. 6,000 threads, 100 picks 


per inch. In America: 2-loom = .09; 1-loom = 
.144. Germany: .0285 per 1,000 picks = .1065 per 
yard. 


If we consider that most of the imported goods 
ire worsteds and broad cloths, we see that the 
vages paid for the weaving of these goods are less 
in this country than in Germany. Here they are 
generally woven on two looms. No weaver in Ger 
1any would start two looms on such goods. On 
he other hand, the highest wages are paid in this 


country for the weaving of heavy fabrics. The 
price of weaving is less in proportion to the quan 
tity of material used in them. 

I want to say a few words about the living con 
ditions in Germany which you describe in a really 
ridiculous and wrong way. In the first place you 
-annot speak of Germany in general. You quote 
extracts fram newspapers in quite a small part o 
this country. I cannot say whether it is true or 
not that the workmen of Reichenbach do not earn 
more than 1.80 marks (43 cents) per day, but I can 
prove that, if it is true, it is a very rare exception, 
and illustrates a condition that is vanishing at the 
present time. As far as I know and as far as can 
be learned from the above, any goo. weaver can 
easily make 20 to 30 marks ($6.00 to $7.50) per 
week. TI think that is very good pay, in view of 
the fact that life is far cheaper over there than here 

Regarding the eating of horses’ and dogs’ flesh, 
I can only sav that the German workmen whom I 
have seen eating such food, considered it a luxury 
and enjoyed it as a delicacy. I have never hear. 
that anv people live generally on such food, except 
that I have seen it in a dramatic play called “Die 
Weber” (The Weaver), the scene being laid in a 
town in Silesia, 30 years ago. 

If I consider your photographs of the extracts 
‘rom German papers, of course I must believe that 
they are true. However, I cannot but think that 
some of them are taken from funny papers. In 
January and Febrnary some German papers, espe 
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cially in the Catholic parts of the Empire, like 

Saxony, print so-called carnival or fasching num- 
ers. which contain only fun and with the object 
§ fooling the reader. I believe your extracts are 
ken from such papers. 

I think that I have proved clearly enough that 
the help in Germany are not paid much _ lower 
vages than here and do not live in sc miserable a 
-ondition as you describe. Your article recalls the 
Germany of 30 veats ago. To accept it is to as- 
sume that progress does nct exist there 

German-American. 


The evidence that “German-American” 
submits supports the claim that wages are 
much lower in Germany than in the United 
States. In the first example he compares 
the German price for weaving serge On one 
loom per weaver with the American price 
for weaving on two looms. This is clearly 
misleading. Comparing the two-loom prices 
we find the American price (5 cents) is 25 
per cent. higher than the German price (4 
cents). For the other five fabrics the aver- 
ive American price on one loom per weaver 
is 39 per cent. higher than the German 
price. The two-loom system is applicable to 
but a limited number of fabrics and can be 
maintained only when weekly wages are 
high, as in this country. The German 
weaver will not run two looms now. His 
veekly wages are too low for that. For 
these reasons the two-loom price for weav- 


ing 


certain plain fabrics in this country can 
not be fairly used in making these compart- 
sons. The weekly wage “German-Ameri- 
can” names ($6.00 to $7.50 per week) may be 
“oood pay” for Germany, but it would fall 
far short of satisfying weavers in American 
mills. 

Fortunately we have official statistics 
showing the wage levels in Germany and the 
United States, which support our general 
contention in the most conclusive manner. 
\ccording to the Jahresberichten der Textil- 
Berufsgenossenschaften for 1905 the yearly 
wages of 1,097,090 operatives in 21,650 tex- 
tile mills throughout Germany amounted to 
$192,297 ,292, which is equivalent to 58 cents 
per day for each operative. From the same 
official source we find that 58,256 of these 
operatives were employed in Silesia and 
earned in that year $7,489,286, which is 
equivalent to just 43 cents a day. Thus these 
official statistics confirm the conclusions we 





drew last July from the strike at Reichen- 
bach, Silesia, where the operatives went out 
rather than work for 1.80 marks (43 cents) 
a day. 

On the other hand our Census of Manu- 
factures for 1905 reports that 739,239 opera- 
tives in 4,563 textile mills in the United 
States received $249,357,277 as wages in the 
same year, 1905, which is equivalent to $1.12 
per day for each operative. 

The figures given are for all branches of 
the textile industry in each country, and are 
the latest and most reliable official data that 
can be used as a basis for making compari- 
sons of German and American textile wages. 
They show that the American textile opera- 
tive earns 92 I/2 per cent. more than the 
German does; in other words wages in the 
United States are nearly double what they 
are in Germany. To make the comparison 
in another form, the wages paid to the 730,- 
239 operatives in American textile mills in 
1905 would have paid for the labor of 1.- 
422,631 textile operatives in German mills. 

“German-American” thinks the evidence 
as to the standard of living in Silesia is a 
joke. Those living by it will not regard it 
in that light. The evidence we presented 
bears the proof of authenticity on its face; 
in one case it is an abstract of official Ger- 
man statistics; in another it is an advertise- 
ment of a German butcher. We gave photo- 
graphic reproductions of the exhibits in the 
original German to head off carping criti- 
cism. In doing so we had no thought of 
criticising the taste of those who eat such 
food. Our sole object was and is to place 
before our readers a true picture of the 
standard of wages and living in Germany 
among those with whom American workers 
are brought into competition. 

—_______¢ 


Textile Education. 


The decision of the city government of 
Lawrence, Mass., to establish a trade school 
in that city and the appropriation of five 
thousand dollars, to which a like amount is 
to be added by the State, for that purpose 
mark the beginning of a new and important 
development in textile education. The 
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and Bullough, Asa Lees & Co., and Platt 
Brothers & Co. The associations include 
the Bradford Dyers’ Association, The Calico 
Printers’ Associaton and the Fine Cotton 
Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, The 
firms and associations signing this petition, 
which is of equal importance to the United 
States and Great Britain, have set an ex- 
ample that should be promptly followed by 
the American trade. 


——— 


Weavers’ Wages in Germany and America. 





A LETTER FROM ONE WHO HAS WORKED IN 
BOTH COUNTRIES. 


Eaitor Textile World Record: 

In recent issues of the Textile World Record, 
ind especially in your letter to Mr. North, you 
have written about industrial and living conditions 
n Germany and have apparently proved by your 
rticles that the wages in that country are much 
lower than in America. On the contrary I will 
how you that your opinion is wrong in several 
lirections. The best way to judge of this question 
s to give a price list which is used in the weave 


T 
t 
1 


yoms of many German mills, and then to con 
ider whether the different kinds of fabrics are 
manufactured cheaper here or there. 

Most of the German mills manufacturing gents’ 
or ladies’ goods, both woolen and worsted, light or 


heavy weight, have the same price list, as they 


have united in a big association. Nearlv all the 


1 in Cottbus, Aachen, Forst, Sommerfeld, 
Sorau and M. Gladbach belong to this association 


The price list is constructed on the following 
n e: The weaver is paid for every thousand 
f pi¢ks which his loom makes and which are in- 





-ated by a clock on each loom. This apparatus 
is fixed on the small shaft around which the box- 
I runs. In some mills white or colored threads 

re woven in the warp and indicate every thou- 

ind picks. There are different prices for weaving 
lens and worsteds, as the latter warps gener- 
run better than the first ones. I will give you 
n idea of such a price list. The finished fabrics 
re generally 56 to 590 inches wide. 

Looms for worsted and cotton warp fabrics run 
“0 to 90, sometimes 105 picks per minute. The pay 

one thousand picks depends on the number of 
threads in the warp. the number of shuttles used, 
ilso on whether the cloth is plain or fancy 


WOOLENS. 


Cotton 
warp 
Plair Fancy plain 
Ends Weave Weave Shuttles Shuttles work 
Up to 1800 024 .026 0285 .031 .02 
1 800—2400 .026 .0285 .O31 0335 .024 
2400— 3000 0285 .031 "0335 .036 .026 
3O0O— 4000 031 .0335  .036 0385  .0285 
4000— 5000 .0335 .036 0385 .O41 .O31 
More than 5000 .0365 .0385 .O4! 065 ——. 
WORSTEDS. 
All grades .026 0285 31 0335 
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The price lists vary widely in American mills. | 
will give the prices for the weaving of a few fab- 
rics I have worked on in New England: No. 1, 
serge: 2,600 threads in warp, 34 picks per inch, 
plain warp and weave with 3 shuttles: 3c. per yard 
on two looms, and §c. on one loom to the weaver 

The German price for this cloth is .0285 for 
1,000 picks. Allowing 5 per cent. for shrinkage 
after weaving, we find 1,392 picks per yard. .0285 
Xx 1.302 = .0397 per yard, i. e., nearly Ic. more 
than the 2-loom price in this country. 

No. 2. Indigo Blue for the army. In America: 
084 per yard, 3,200 threads, 54 picks per inch, 3 
shuttles plain. In Germany (calculated in the same 
way as the first), .o31 per 1,000 picks = .063 per 
vard. 

No. 3. Overcoating. 2,900 threads, 42 picks per 
inch, 3 shuttles plain. In America: .066 per yard 


In Germany: .0285 per 100 picks = .o48 per yard. 

No. 4. Beaver. 4,800 threads, 58 picks pet 
inch, 3 shuttles, cotton warp. In America: 10c. pe 
vard. In Germany: .03 per 1,000 picks = .069 per 
yard 

No. 5. Plain worsted. 5,000 threads, 70 picks 
per inch, 3 shuttles. In America: 2-loom = .o6: 
t-loom = .10. Germany: .026 per 1,000 picks = 


07 per yard. 
No. 6. Fancy worsted. 6,000 threads, 100 picks 


per inch. In America: 2-loom = .09: 1-loom = 
.144. Germany: .0285 per 1,000 picks = .1065 per 
yard 


If we consider that most of the imported goods 
are worsteds and broad cloths, we see that the 
vages paid for the weaving of these goods are less 
in this country than in Germany. Here they are 
generally woven on two looms. No weaver in Ger 
many would start two looms on such goods. On 
ihe other hand, the highest wages are paid in this 
country for the weaving of heavy fabrics. The 
price of weaving is less in proportion to the quan 
tity of material used in them. 

I want to say a few words about the living con 
ditions in Germany which you describe in a really 
ridiculous and wrong way. In the first place you 
-annot speak of Germany in general. You quote 
extracts from newspapers in quite a small part of 
this country. I cannot say whether it is true or 
not that the workmen of Reichenbach do not earn 
more than 1.80 marks (43 cents) per day, but I can 
prove that, if it is true, it is a very rare exception, 
and illustrates a condition that is vanishing at the 
present time. As far as I know and as far as can 
be learned from the above, any goo. weaver can 
easily make 20 to 30 marks ($6.00 to $7.50) per 
week. I think that is very good pay, in view oi 
the fact that life is far cheaper over there than her: 

Regarding the eating of horses’ and dogs’ flesh, 
I can only sav that the German workmen whom I 
have seen eating such food, considered it a luxury 
and enjoyed it as a delicacy. I have never hear. 
that anv people live generally on such food, except 
that I have seen it in a dramatic play called ‘Die 
Weber” (The Weaver), the scene being laid in a 
town in Silesia, 30 years ago. 

If I consider your photographs of the extracts 
from German papers, of course I must believe that 
they are true. However, I cannot but think that 
some of them are taken from funny papers. In 
January and February some German papers, espe 
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‘ ially in the Catholic parts of the Empire, like 
Saxony, print so-called carnival or fasching num- 
ers. which contain only fun and with the object 
§ fooling the reader. I believe your extracts are 
taken from such papers. 

a I think that I have proved clearly enough that 

the help in Germany are not paid much lower 

vages than here and do not live in sc miserable a 

ondition as you describe. Your article recalls the 

Germany of 30 veats ago. To accept it is to as- 

sume that progress does not exist there. 

German-American. 












The evidence that “German-American” 
submits supports the claim that wages are 
much lower in Germany than in the United 
States. 


the German price for weaving serge on one 


In the first example he compares 


loom per weaver with the American price 
for weaving on two looms. This is clearly 
Comparing the two-loom prices 





misleading. 









ve find the American price (5 cents) is 25 
per cent. higher than the German price (4 
cents). For the other five fabrics the aver- 
age American price on one loom per weaver 
than the 
The two-loom system is applicable to 







is 39 per cent. higher German 


price, 


but a limited number of fabrics and can be 






maintained only when weekly wages are 
high, as in this country. The German 






weaver will not run two looms now. His 
veekly too low for that. For 
these reasons the two-loom price for weav- 







wages are 






ing certain plain fabrics in this country can- 





not be fairly used in making these compari- 





The weekly wage ‘“German-Ameri- 





sons. 
can” names ($6.00 to $7.50 per week) may be 






“oood pay” for Germany, but it would fall 





far short of satisfying weavers in American 
mills. 

Fortunately we have official 
showing the wage levels in Germany and the 
United States, which support our general 
contention in the most conclusive manner. 
\ccording to the Jahresberichten der Te-xtil- 
Berufsgenossenschaften for 1905 the yearly 
wages of 1,097,090 operatives in 21,650 tex- 
tile milis throughout Germany amounted to 






statistics 



















$192,297,292, which is equivalent to 58 cents 
ner dav for each operative. From the same 
official source we find that 58,256 of these 
operatives were employed in Silesia and 
earned in that year $7,489,286, which is 
: equivalent to just 43 cents a day. Thus these 
official statistics confirm the conclusions we 
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drew last July from the strike at Reichen- 
bach, Silesia, where the operatives went out 
rather than work for 1.80 marks (43 cents) 
a day. 

On the other hand our Census of Manu- 
factures for 1905 reports that 739,239 opera- 
tives in 4,563 textile mills in the United 
States received $249,357,277 as wages in the 
same year, 1905, which is equivalent to $1.12 
per day for each operative. 

The figures given are for all branches of 
the textile industry in each country, and are 
the latest and most reliable official data that 
can be used as a basis for making compari- 
sons of German and American textile wages. 
They show that the American textile opera- 
tive earns 92 1/2 per cent. than the 
in other words wages in the 
United States are nearly double what they 
are in Germany. To make the comparison 


more 


German does: 


in another form, the wages paid to the 730,- 
239 operatives in American textile mills in 
1905 would have paid for the labor of 1.- 
422,631 textile operatives in German mills. 
“German-American” thinks the evidence 
as to the standard of living in Silesia is a 


joke. Those living by it will not regard it 
in that light. The evidence we presented 


bears the proof of authenticity on its face; 
in One case it is an abstract of official Ger- 
man statistics; in another it is an advertise 
ment of a German butcher. We gave photo- 
graphic reproductions of the exhibits in the 
original German to head off carping criti- 
cism. In doing so we had no thought of 
criticising the taste of those who eat such 
food. Our sole object was and is to place 
before our readers a true picture of the 
standard of wages and living in Germany 
among those with whom American workers 
are brought into competition. 


_ 


Textile Education. 


The decision of the city government of 
Lawrence, Mass., to establish a trade school 
in that city and the appropriation of five 
thousand dollars, to which a like amount is 
to be added by the State, for that purpose 
mark the beginning of a new and important 


development in textile education. The 

































































































































































































special object of this school is to give to 
those engaged in the industries of the city 
the instruction and training that they need 
most in their daily work. Only those actual- 
ly engaged in the respective trades will be 
eligible for admittance to the school. In 
connection with this new school designed to 
supply the special needs of the workers the 
ideas of Andrew S. Draper, New York State 
Commissioner of Education, as to how the 
students in the public schools should be 
trained for industrial pursuits, are of especial 
interest. His views were outlined in a recent 
address at Syracuse, New York, an abstract 
of which appears in this issue. Both the 
Lawrence school and Commissioner Dra- 
pers plans for public school work have this 
common object, to give the student practical 
instruction to help him earn a living in the 


trade he is actuaily in or expects to engage 





in. 
io nennnnEESneneennemnneemmeeetn ction eee een 
Mr. Coates and the Cotton Bale. 
Since their return home some of the Lan- 


cashire spinners who visited us last October 
have been talking. One of them, Thomas 
Coates, at the annual meeting of the Man- 
chester Cotton Association, talked loudly 
about American methods of weighing and 
compressing cotton. His remarks have 
been published widely in the newspapers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, under such cap- 
tions as “Fraud in Cotton Bales,” “Ameri- 
can Reforms Needed,” and “Extraordinary 
Charge Against American Cotton Weigh- 
ers,” all being in substantial agreement with 
the following from the Northern Whig of 
3elfast, December 4: 
TEN MILLION LIES PER ANNUM. 


At the annual meeting of the Manchester Cotton 


Associat Manchester, recently, Mr. Thomas 
Coates, ch 1 of the Cotton Buying Company, 
made a remarkable statement bearing on the honor 
of the United States cotton shippers. Mr. Coates, 
who was one of the delegates to America, said that 
one of the things that impressed him was the bare- 
faced fraudulent manner in which the sworn Gov- 


ernment weighers in the States actually “put on” 5 
Ibs. per bale on every one weighed. This was 
not done in the case of cotton supplied to Ameri- 
can spinners. He asked one if in the event of their 
exporting ten million bales in the season they 
would swear to ten million lies, and he candidly 
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admitted that they would. Another loss to the 
British spinner was that 4 lbs. of canvas was put 
on every bale. 

Mr. Coates is chairman of the Cotton Buy- 
ing Company, Limited, of England, a com- 
pany that boasts in its prospectus of having 
bought $150,000,000 worth of cotton, mostly 
American, since it was organized. Can Mr. 
Coates cite a single transaction in which his 
company, or any English spinner, has ever 
been defrauded of a farthing by reason of 
excessive tare or short weight under the 
rules of the English cotton trade? There is 
probably no organization on earth that en- 
forces its rules more strictly than does the 
Liverpool Cotton Association. Under those 
rules Mr. Coates buys cotton by net weight, 
with a 6 per cent. allowance, or 30 Ibs. per 
bale for tare, under the “cif and six” con- 
tract. If he finds that the actual tare is less 
than 6 per cent. he is not required to report 
it and pay for the difference. He is at lib- 
erty by the rules of the trade both to keep 
still and keep the cotton he did not pay for. 
But if the actual tare is in excess of 6 per 
cent. he can make a claim for the difference 
and woe betide the seller who refuses to 
allow the claim. He would never sell an- 
other pound of cotton under the rules of the 
Liverpool Cotton Association. This system 
of allowing for tare is not only fair, it is lib- 
eral to Mr. Coates, the buyer, and on that 
score he has absolutely no kick coming. Mr. 
Coates buys his American cotton in England 
under these rules, which prevent any loss to 
him from excessive tare, consequently the 
addition of 4 Ibs. or 40 lbs. of canvas to every 
bale in America is wholly immaterial. As 
well might he find fault with the canvas 
added by “mending” the bales in Liverpool. 
He is protected under the rules against loss 
from either operation. 

To be sure canvas is added to every bale. 
If Mr. Coates had stopped at the compress 
a few minutes longer last October, he would 
have found an explanation for this addition 
in the loss of tare by shortening the bands 
that held the larger uncompressed bale to- 
gether. If he had stopped anywhere to think 
before he made his Manchester speech he 
would have found an explanation of the addi- 
tion of canvas in the fact that the English 
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spinner claims an allowance of 6 per cent. 
(30 lbs. a bale) for tare, and that the Ameri- 
can intends that there shall be that amount 
of tare on a bale. The American is not so 
stupid as to have the tare much less than 30 
lbs. when he knows Mr. Coates will claim 30 
lbs. Under existing circumstances Mr. 
Coates’ talk before the Manchester Cotton 
Associates about tare simply means that he 
wants more than he pays for, something for 
nothing. 

So much for tare. 

Now as to the addition of I per cent., 5 
lbs. per bale, to the weight of cotton in 
America. Mr. Coates buys his cotton by the 
weight in England. It has been found by 
experience that cotton during its passage 
across the Atlantic and while in contact with 
the fog that envelops England, gains more 
or less in weight. 
for American 


The price Mr. Coates pays 


cotton is based on this in- 


creased weight, and under the law of supplv’ 


and demand is lower than if based on the 
weight in America before it absorbed the 
moisture. What is under these cir- 
cumstances than for the American to allow 
for this prospective increase in weight? This 
The 


cost of the cotton is the same as if a propor 


fairer 


is done by adding the 5 lbs. per bale. 


tionately increased price per pound were 
paid for the American weight. For Mr. 
Coates to claim the right to buy the cotton 
by the lesser weight at the lower price based 
on the greater English weight shows that in 
this case, as in that of tare, he wants more 
than he pays for, something for nothing. 
\nd this claim is the more remarkable be- 
cause it comes from Lancashire where the 
cotton spinning trade stubbornly and de- 
fiantly refuse to adopt a standard for mois- 
They 


insist upon storing the yarn in damp places, 


ture in cotton when spun into yarn. 


sometimes over pools of water where it ab 
sorbs moisture and gains in weight, before 
being weighed and invoiced to English and 
foreign And this practice they 
seek to justify by the plea that the water im- 


weavers. 


proves the cotton fiber. 

Mr. Coates is right in stating that the ad- 
ditions to the cotton bale of which he com- 
plains are not made in the case of cotton 
sold to spinners. That is 


American ex- 
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plained by the fact that American spinners 
buy cotton by gross weight with a limit 
stipulated for the tare. Mr. Coates can buy 
it on the same terms if he likes and has the 
money. 

Some of us remember Mr. Coates’ visit to 
the compress where he made his great “dis- 
covery;” we saw the negro in his presence 
slapping a square of bagging under the ties 
of every bale; we noted the remarkable self 
control of the weigher, who listened to Mr. 
Coates calling the work a barefaced swindle, 
and who, instead of resenting it, as many 
would have done, courteously dismissed the 
visitor with a good humored jolly; we list- 
ened to Mr. Coates as he later voiced his in- 
dignation while some of his compatriots en- 
couraged him with “There’s nowt reet aboot 
it” and “Aye! That’s Lancashire.” As we 
listened we recalled the rules of the cotton 
trade which protected the English spinner 
against loss by tare or short 
weight in buying American cotton; we re- 
called the refusal of the English spinners to 
adopt standards for moisture in spun cotton; 
knowing these things we classed Mr. Coates’ 


excessive 


experience at the compress and subsequent 
comments among the most amusing and in 
structive incidents of an extraordinarily 
amusing and instructive excursion. None o: 
us dreamed of his talk being worthy of seri 
ous consideration, and the notice it now re 
ceives is due solely to the publicity given to 
his speech at Manchester. 

Following are two letters from men prom- 
inent in the cotton trade, replying to Mr 
Coates’ charges: 


Warrant Warehouse Company. 
Forwarding Agents. 
Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 18 
Editor Textile !Vorld Record: 

Your letter of Di IIth, adressed to Mr. 
T. F. Stevenson, custodian of our plant. has been 
referred to me The caustic criticism of M 
Thomas Coates is undeserved. In 
criticism applies to the i 
cotton bales, it is just h 
the method of baling our cotton is 
wasteful 

In regard to the statement that 
ment officers in the United States add: 
to their weights,” I can only say, th 
years’ experience in the handling ‘otto 
yet to see any statements of the we ights 
forwarded. made bv govern officers. The 
weights of cotton shipped are furnished by the sell 


, 1907 


. 1 
ember 


arily 
necessarily 


ive pounds 
y twenty 
n I have 
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he cotton to the purchaser, and such weights 
are guaranteed by such sellers to hold at point of 
destination within I per cent. of such specified 
weilonts 

he system of selling cotton from American to 
toreign countries is under what is called ‘‘cif’’ and 
“six” terms. This means that the seller names a 

-e at which he will sell his cotton, the seller 

1ying the freight and insurance to point of des- 
tion and guaranteeing the covering of the bale, 

luding bagging and bands, not to exceed 6 per 
cent. of the gross weight of the bale. Thus a bale 
hich weighs 500 pounds at destination is guaran- 
teed not to have on it more than 30 pounds of 
bagging and ties; any excess Over 30 pounds is to 
be paid for by the seller. If the cotton is invoiced 
by the seller on this side as weighing 500 pounds 
gross, the seller guarantees that such cotton will 
weigh, when it reaches the point of destination on 
the other side, not less than 495 pounds gross, or 
within I per cent. of its weight as invoiced. These 
being the clearly understood terms of sale, as es- 
tablished by the custom of trade over a period of 
many years, it is clearly evident that a foreign pur- 
chaser of American cotton figures, in buying 100 
bales of cotton, which is invoiced at 500 pounds 
per bale or 50,000 pounds: first, that there is in 
this purchase 30 pounds to the bale, or 3,000 
pounds of tare (bagging and ties), and that the 
landing weight to him will probably be less than 
nvoice weight by 5 pounds or less, to the bale, 

or 500 pounds on the hundred bales. Thus the 
purchaser figures, in buying 100 bales or 50,000 
pounds gross of American cotton, that the net lint 
tton which can be delivered to his spindles is 
50,000 pounds less 3,500 pounds, or 46,500 pounds. 
lf the cotton arrives at his mill or other point of 
destination with only 2,500 pounds of tare (bag- 
ving and ties), and the weight of the bales is 
greater than 1 per cent. less than the invoice weight. 
then such purchaser has to that extent received 
more lint cotton and paid for less tare than he fig- 
ured in making his purchase, and is to that extent 
in receipt of a bonus on the 1oo bales ; 

\s the foreign purchaser figures on these condi- 
tions in making his purchase, so the seller on this 
side makes the same calculations, and as long as 
each fully understand the terms of the trade there 
is no hardship worked upon either. 

[he system may be crude and susceptible of 
much improvement, but it is the system which has 
been established, not by the seller in America, but 
largely by the purchaser abroad, and it comes with 
bad grace from the originator of the system to 

ticise those that are working under its terms. 

it the system is subject to criticism, possibly 

v will deny, but if the system is to be improved 

‘an be improved, why should not our English 

ends suggest improvement rather than criticise 
unjustly those who are attempting to operate 
under it 

Now in explanation of the five pounds which Mr. 
Coates claims is arbitrarily added. The cotton bale 
when pressed at the country gin, is of an average 
ize of about 26 inches by 34 inches by 58 inches, 
ind has upon it six yards of bagging and six iron 
bands. This bale is brought into the compress 
points where it is sampled on both sides and in the 
} ead by cutting the bagging When ready for ship- 
ment abroad it is sent through the compress, 
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Our European spinners have shown themselves 
where its width is reduced from 34 inches to about 
16 inches, the other dimensions remaining practi- 
cally the same. In order to protect the lint and 
cover the holes made in the bagging in sampling, 
trips of bagging are laid upon the edge of the 
bale on top of the original bagging surrounding it 
The original six ties are removed and, in order to 
hold the bale firmly in its smaller form, eight or 
more iron bands are applied. The addition of the 
extra bagging and the extra bands is necessary in 
order properly to transport and handle the cotton: 
ihe additional weight of tare on this account runs 
irom five to eight pounds to the bale, the ties 
weighing about 1 1/2 peunds each and the bagging 
of which about three or four yards is used in the 
patching, weighs from 1 1/2 to two (2) pounds to 
ihe yard. It is evident that the bale with this ad- 
ditional bagging and ties weighs more than it did 
when it was covered with six yards of bagging and 
held by six bands. It is under these conditions 
that it is offered to the foreign buyer and so long 
is the amount of tare does not exceed that upon 
which he figured in making his purchase and the 
weight of the bales comes within the limitation of 
variance as understood by him at the time he 
makes offers upon the cotton, certainly no advan 
tage is taken of him and he has no cause for com- 
plaint against the seller. 

I am a very strong advocate of improved meth 
ods in baling and handling the American cotton 
crop, and I am not attempting to defend our sys- 
tem, but do deny most emphatically the statement 
made by Mr. Coates that either American sworn 
‘ficers, or the sellers of American cotton art 
guilty or have been guilty of any wrong doing or 
of attempting to take advantage, when they hav: 
followed the rules and customs laid down by the 
trade for the handling of the American cotton 
crop. 


W. D. Nesbitt. President. 


New Orleans, La., 
December 18, 1907 
Editor Textile World Record: 

The European merchants and spinners are re- 
sponsible for the state of affairs to which Mr 
Coates objects. ‘It has been brought about by an 
tiquated customs and rules still in vogue in con 
nection with the European cotton trade, which are 
altogether incompatible with the modern concep 
tion of commercial transactions. 

As you probably know, the terms governing sales 
of cotton for export to Europe are as follows: 

Cost, freight and insurance, less 6 per cent. tare, 
I per cent. franchise on the landing weight. 

In explanation of Mr. Coates’ statement as to 
the customary addition of 5 pounds per bale to 
the actual weight thereof, I would say that this is 
due to the fact that our exchanges in their by-laws 
grant the seller an additional 3 pounds a bale on 
compressed cotton as an indemnity for the short 
ening of bands and reduction in bagging. ‘Lhe 
main reasons for this addition to which Mr. Coates 
objects is a clause in the c. i. f. contract, which en 
titles the shipper to 1 per cent. franchise on the 
weights, or 5 pounds per bale, allowing him to 
figure on this allowance as one of the items of pos 
sible profit. 
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to be unfair and one-sided in their business inter- 
course with American houses; for example, they 
naturally expect the full benefit of any possible 
gain in weight that may be shown on a shipment 
of cotton; on the other hand, when it comes to 
actual loss in weight they stand on their rights 
under the by-laws and tender their claim, which is 
usually allowed by the shippers. 

It is well known that this question of losing and 
gaining in weight can easily work out both ways 
It is usually the shipper who loses in the end be 
cause of the shameful baling system now in use. It 
is not uncommon to have large shortages in the 
weights, either through bad handling or throug! 
wilful subtractions while the cotton is in transit 
I would state further that our spinner friends cat 


The Reform of the New York Cotton Exchange. 
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be accused of the same practices in their deliveries 
of yarns, it being a well known fact that they ar« 
trying to make goods as much as possible the al- 
lowance made on the weights of yarn deliveries. 
It would, therefore, be more fitting for Mr. Coates 
to seek to improve existing conditions instead of 
calling established trade customs barefaced rob 
beries. 


The addition of extra bagging to each bale « 
cotton is justified by the 6 per cent. tare rule. The 
average bale has but 4 1/2 to 5 per cent. tare. As 


long as the contract calls for an allowance of 6 
per cent. I do not see how Mr. Coates can blam: 
the shipper for making up the difference with addi 


tional bagging Fair Play 


Report of a Committee of the New York Cotton Exchange, on Licensing Warehouses and 
Inspecting Cotton in the South. 


The Committee on licensing warehouses 
and inspecting cotton in the South, beg leave 
to make their fourth report on this import- 
ant subject. 

This season shows more clearly than ever 
before that what the New York Cotton Ex- 
change needs above all other things and 
must have, is a large stock of spinners’ cot- 
ton and a large business in spots. 

If we had these we would get a very large 
hedging business and the speculative busi- 
ness also, all that we get now, and much 
more, because the tendency of speculation 
is to seek the broadest markets where there 
are the largest numbers of buyers and sell- 
ers. 

The present price of our futures repre- 
sents the value of the kind and grades of 
cotton which the buyer expects to get if he 
calls for delivery. He expects low grades 
and mixed lots, hardly ever even running 
lots. Therefore, he usually has the added 
expense of breaking up the certificates and 
reassorting the cotton if he wishes it in even 
running grades for mills or for export. 

If we had regularly a stock of 500,000 to 
1,500,000 bales, nearly all of spinners’ cot- 
ton, it would raise the price of our futures 
much nearer to that of spot cotton, and our 
future market would harmonize with the 
price of spots, and therefore would truly be 
the world’s market for American cotton. 


Look at the ideal position of New York 
for such a spot cotton market. It is the 
money and business centre of this continent: 
the third great money centre of the world. 
Lying right between the South where the 
cotton grows and the Northern mills which 
spin it. New York is the greatest seaport 
in the world. Exporters and importers are 
gathered here as in no other city. There is 
hardly a cotton or woolen mill in this coun 
try that has not a house, or agent, or corre 
spondent to sell its goods in New York. Ii 
they have to come here to sell goods, why 
not offer at the same time to sell them their 
spot cotton here and arrange their hedges 
in the future market? Will it not be a great 
help to the spinner if he finds he can man- 
age all three transactions, or any one or two 
of them here at the same time? 

The endeavor of all modern business is to 
concentrate, quicken, simplify and econo- 
mize time and money, so as to make con- 
tracts in and for the future safely and surely. 
If through our Exchange this can be done 
it will simplify business to everyone.- 
spinner, exporter, dealer, and planter, and 
encourage a far greater use of our future 
market for the most useful and legitimate 
purposes, and will bring to us a large and 
constant business independent of specula- 
tion. We cannot always count upon much 





speculation. There must be some specia! 
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reasons to Start it. But the buying of spot 
cotton is constant, and if we make selling 
goods, buying spots and hedging with fu- 
tures so easy for the spinner and exporter 
they will take advantage of it, do much more 
here and greatly increase our business. 

Even the Southern mills will, to some ex- 
tent, come here to buy spots and they cer- 
tainly will to hedge. It is a fact that they 
send here considerable quantities of samples 
of the cotton they buy to be graded and sta- 
pled by our Classification Committee (40,000 
bales this season) and they pay 15c. per bale 
for it though it carries no guarantee or re- 
sponsibility. 

The holder, commission merchant or 
dealer in spot cotton who has futures sold 
against it will sell the certificated spots to 
spinners or exporters by actual sample on 
the tables, buy in his futures at the same mo- 
ment, and save all risk of change in the 
market from the delay of telegraphing to 
and from the South. 

With a large stock of good spinning cot- 
ton held by many members here, instead of 
the mixed stock held as now by a very few, 
the speculator need not fear corners, as a 
manipulated rise in price would cause large 
deliveries in the current month because of 
the profit, but they would be of good grades 
which could be safely taken up because they 
would be readily resalable to spinners and 
exporters. Likewise any large tender. of 
such cotton on contract would draw spin- 
ners and exporters here at once to get bar- 
gains. 

Does it not seem absurd that when we 
have such a perfect system (tested by many 
vears’ experience) for doing both a spot and 
future business and extending it to cover 
the spot trade in the South, we should insist 
that if a member wants to certificate and sell 
a bale of cotton he must bring it here, where 
nobody really wants it, where there is not a 
single mill to use it, and thereby add to its 
cost the additional expense of handling it in 
this city, a useless addition, because it helps 
neither spinner nor planter. 

If this Exchange will not keep up to the 
requirements of the cotton trade, the trade 
will leave us behind. The cotton world is 
demanding of us that-we must represent the 





real trading basis, the spot prices for spin- 
ners’ cotton, not prices based on “overs,” 
low grades and speculation. We can easily 
do it if we will. No other Exchange has half 
a chance against us if we do it now. 

By the- natural enlargement and develop- 
ment of this magnificent and wonderful cer- 
tificate system our Exchange will perform 
for the whole trade its true function, by 
bringing the buyer and seller together to 
trade upon a fair basis with the very least 
amount of risk or delay or uncertainty or 
loss. 

There is not an objection to this plan that 
cannot be met and overcome, either abso- 
lutely, or by greater advantages in other 
ways. 

There are improved warehouses building 
and to be built in several parts of the South 
which are asking this Exchange how they 
can come in under this scheme. There will 
be no trouble in getting good warehouses. 

But some members think the South will 
certificate only their “overs.” Nothing is 
easier than to prevent it. In extending the 
system we can extend as we please. We 
can put the low limit of delivery in the South 
higher than in New York, say, for instance, 
that nothing below Strict Good Ordinary 
shall be certificated for delivery on contract. 
That no certificate shall contain more than 
two grades, or say one full and two half 
grades, and these must be all contiguous 
grades; that white cotton shall not be put 
on the same certificate with tinges or stains, 
that no cotton shall be certificated with staple 
less than 7/8 inch, and none where the 
staple is rotten or unsuitable for spinning 
purposes; that each hundred bales delivered 
on contract shall not contain more than three 
contiguous grades. 

If the holder of the certificate wishes his 
cotton shipped and has no one to attend to 
it, the warehouseman will. On being 
licensed a regular charge for shipping cot- 
ton can be agreed upon with the warehouse 
just as easily as for storage and labor. The 
number of points to be allowed for freight 
and charges from each place to New York 
can easily be fixed by a committee for the 
season, as freight rates practically do not 
vary in the South. Provision can be made 
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for revision of these allowances in case of 
any important change in mid-season, but 
such changes are very unlikely. 

As planters, and the South generally, are 
much richer than they used to be, they will 
hold cotton, when prices are unsatisfactory 
to them much more than they have done in 
past years. If we license reliable ware- 
houses and give certificates of grade, we 
will provide all holders of cotton with the 
means of borrowing money on it such as 
they have never had before. Many foreign 
banks prefer merchandise as collateral to 
stocks and bonds. Those which have agen- 
cies here will readily lend upon such storage 
receipts and grade certificates, and this will 
enable the home mill or the foreign mill, 
the exporter and the dealer to buy the cot- 
ton they want and hold it in the South at 
low rates of storage and insurance, borrow 
money from their home or foreign bank 
agency, and have it shipped to them as 
needed. 

Our Exchange will get the future trans- 
actions based upon this and the sale of spots 
also. The whole thing can be done in New 
York without trouble, delay or risk. These 
facilities will cause much larger stocks of 
cotton to be carried, because they can be so 
easily sold, or, if necessary, delivered on 
contract. 

Carrying large stocks of spinners’ cotton 
and becoming the big spot market of the 
world, we shall get all the hedging business 
based upon this stock and the dealings in it. 
The speculative business will come here too 
because here are the largest number of buy- 
ers and sellers and our future prices will then 
be based upon spinners’ cotton, as they can- 
not be said to be now. 

The establishing of such a spot business 
here will answer and entirely dispose of the 
accusations against our Exchange that it is 
not a safe place to hedge, that our business 
is mainly gambling, etc., etc. It will soon be 
realized that this Exchange has become of 
the greatest use and benefit to the South and 
the North, by facilitating honest dealing in 
good cotton, and by detecting and prevent- 
ing the delivery of dishonest bales and 


grades. 
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COLLATERAL, 


We assert that there is in the world only 
one collateral superior to cotton—gold. No 
stocks or bonds or any form of securities 
have such a world wide market as cotton. 
Nothing can be so readily sold in so many 
markets at a very small concession from the 
market price. Nothing can be immediately 
sold for near or distant future delivery on so 
many exchanges in so many countries as 
cotton. Two guarantees are necessary and 
cotton will soon take its rightiul place as the 
best collateral in existence. The lender 
wants to be sure, first, that the bales are 
where the warehouse receipt says they are’ 
second, that they are of the grade stated in 
the certificate. Then he will lend the money 
gladly. If our Exchange will furnish these 
two safeguards, the lender will say to the 
borrower, “Get your cotton warehoused and 
certificated by the New York Cotton Ex 
change and I will lend you the money. | 
will then know what and where the cotton is 
and if I need to realize to secure myself | 
can sell it at once on the New York Cotton 
Exchange.” 

Can any member fail to see what a com- 
manding position for all business this will 
give our Exchange? 


SAVING OF EXPENSE AND LOSS. 


When cotton has been examined and cer- 
tificated in the South it will soon be ac- 
cepted on our certificate everywhere without 
resampling. This will be a great saving, es- 
pecially to the foreign spinner, for now the 
bales reach him with much of the bagging 
torn off and the cotton ragged and dirty, so 
that in high grades a good deal has to be 
picked off at just so much loss before he 
gets at the quality he bought. The bagging 
is cut so often in sampling that in shipping 
it is often torn to shreds and the cotton ex- 
posed to loss and damage by contact with 
other things and by being rolled in the dirt. 

If with only the original sampling cuts 
carefully mended the cotton can pass from 
hand to hand by certificate only, how much 
can be saved? Certificated cotton can be 
sold not subject to reclamation. The spin-. 
ner, both foreign and domestic, will prefer 


























































































































































































































s. He wishes to get a certain grade and 
ality to turn into goods, not something 
short of this on which he can make claims. 
tle wants good cotton, not bothersome 
ums. The exporter in like manner will be 
ible to ship and sell certificated cotton free 
from reclamations and save himself from 


claims and loss. 


If cotton bales can be delivered to the 
steamer in really good condition with the 
bagging sound, uncut and covering the bale, 


it can be delivered at port of destination in 
much better order. If our bales are prop- 
erly covered with bagging they can be de- 
livered in good order, as the India (and 
Egyptian) bales are. India bales come to 
Europe or go to China and Japan and ar- 
rive in almost perfect condition, often with 
ging, and the 


ro 
SS 
rea 


hardly a cut or tear in the ba 
cotton underneath clean and dy for spin- 
nine use: the contrast with our bales is 
very great. One of our rules for certifi- 

; 


cating in the South should be that no bal 


e 
~ 


can be accepted unless the cotton is clean 
according to its grade, free from outside or 
country damage, and in good order. This 
would be an arbitrary or impossible rule in 
New York because cotton has to travel so 


far and is handled so much before it gets 


her But it will be no hardship in the 
South because the cotton comes into the 
towns from the plantations to the compress 
and from the compress can pass direct to 
the warehouse, clean and in first-class condi 
tion. 

We must not forget that very earnest 
forts are being made in many parts of the 
‘ld, especially by England and Germany, 
to raise cotton; so far without much success 
except in India, Egypt and Russian Central 
\sia. But in all these countries and wher- 
ever else it is tried, the packing is much bet- 
ter than ours, and therefore is that much 
better for the spinner. Is it not the purest 
and simplest wisdom to sell our cotton to 
the spinners of the world in such condition 
that they will be perfectly satisfied with it 
and will be loth to run the risk of buying 
elsewhere? Our Exchange can do this and 
be a great blessing to the honest planters, 
dealers, spinners and exporters, and a thorn 
in the side of the dishonest ones. Honesty 
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and fair dealing win in the long run when 
they have a fair chance, and our Exchange 
by adopting this system will give them a 
fair chance and will handicap the others. To 
enable the South to get the best prices for 
their cotton and borrow money easily and 
cheaply to carry it, will surely make our Ex- 
change a friend and a helper instead of a 
supposed enemy. 

The great object to accomplish is not to 
deliver large amounts of cotton on contract, 
for it is doubtful if the spinner will ever ex- 
pect to supply himself by taking delivery in 
this manner. It is too necessary to pick out 
just what cotton he needs to take the chance 
of getting the exact qualities on delivery 
But the object is to make New York, as for- 
merly, the big spot market where the spin- 
ner can come and with ease do everything 
he needs in one market himself, instead of 
having to work in three or four at arm’s 
length. He can take a trip to New York 
and contract to sell his goods, buy his cotton 
by actual guaranteed sample, leave it stored 
in the South till he is ready for it, order it 
shipped up to his mill, all or any part at any 
time, by any route he chooses, buy and sell 
his future hedges, and borrow money on his 
cotton if he wishes to carry it in the South. 

Of course, deliveries on our contracts 
cannot be authorized in less than a year, but 
this plan can be put into working order in 
a few months to revive and bring the spot 
trade here again. It will not cost much to 
make the trial, and the end to be gained, a 
large, lasting, constant business in spots, 
hedges and speculation is worth the venture. 

Plan.—Choose a few prominent cotton 
centres in the heart of the cotton growing 
districts, such as Augusta for upland 
Georgia and Carolina cotton (the mills there 
will be buyers also), Columbus, Ga., for 
southern Georgia cotton (and mills also), 
Montgomery, Ala., for blackland, canebrake 
and upland cotton; Vicksburg for the bot- 
tom land and “bender” cotton, Shreveport 
for Louisiana and east Texas cotton, Hous- 
ton and Waco for southern, southwestern 
and central Texas, Dallas for northern and 
central Texas and the black belt, Little 
Rock for Arkansas, Memphis for all that 
country. Here are only nine places but 
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they represent all the best kinds and largest 

ields of cotton and are all well-known cot 
ton centres. If one or more good ware- 
houses wish to be licensed and will comply 
with the requirements as to safe storing, in- 
surance, bonding, etc., etc., license them and 
start the system. 

Unless the business warrants it we need 
not have inspectors at each place, within 
certain limits our inspectors can_ travel 
about and go where needed. 

Of course, all samples must be sealed and 
come by express to New York to be classed 
by our Committee. If the 
business grows beyond the power of the 
Committee to attend to, 


mittee. 


Classification 
enlarge the Com- 


To say that we cannot get honest in- 
South is 
that almost all 


kinds has agents or branches in the South 


spectors in the sheer nonsense, 


vhen we know business of 


There are plenty of honest men who will be 
clad to get such positions, and our system 


of licensing and bonding will make us safe. 


The risk we take is not a great one. It is a 
very moderate one. We are really doing an 
insurance business with small risks. We 


that a bale of cotton 


which our own employes have sampled, ex 


merely guarantee 
amined and classed will remain of that grade 
1 it falls below we 
We do not insure against 
total loss, only against differences in value. 
What is our risk compared to that of fire in- 
surance? or marine title in- 
surance? where for a small premium the in 
lasts until the title 
It is a grand field for a 
good company to take up. 


for a year, or if will pay 


the difference. 


insurance? or 
surance is transferred, a 
lifetime or more. 
Our Exchange 
can do it because our classing is a standard 
recognized and trusted by the cotton world. 
We have the tested system, organization, cap- 
ital, experience, reputation and past success. 
\ll we have to do is with care, judgment and 
stretch out our hands 
grasp this grand business. 

Mr. McColl, president of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers in his re 
cent address on April 24th advises establish- 
ing a cotton exchange in New England, es- 


discretion to and 


pecially for spot cotton, to bring the planter 
and spinner nearer together, and to have 
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fixed standards of grade and sworn classers 
We have all these and a working system 
tested by years, but it is tied down to a small 
number of bales of mixed lots brought to 
New York because they are hard to handle 
elsewhere. But 


in warehouses in the 


now extend our system, 
South even 
running lines of grade and also of staple cot- 
ton, display these samples in New York and 
give the spinner just what he is asking for, 
with the [ 


certificate 


extra advantages of a guarantee of 


the grade, of buying where he sells his goods 
and hedges his business, and in addition he 
take the storage and grade certificate 
and readily borrow money upon them here 


can 


or from his home bank 
New 
such a competitor? 


Where would the 


proposed with 


England Exchange be 


If you go to any great Southern market as 
Memphis, New Orleans, Galveston, etc., you 
lots of 


spinners grades, 


will see large cotton of the various 


inspe cted and classed out 


in even running lines of single grades ready 
for purchase by spinners or exporters. We 
New York vears ago, 
but we do not now, it does not pay to sen 


them here. 


used to see these in 

1 

But it won’t cost much to send 

the samples here and we can sell the cotton 

to better advantage safely in the 
South than if stored here in New York. 

Consider also that the examination of the 


Sti red 


bale can be very thorough in the large yards 


and sheds of the Southern warehouses, and 
as it will often be done just after the bale 
has come from the press, the bagging will 


have only the examination cuts 


carefully 
mended instead of the many others which it 
has when it reaches here. 

\s the main object of certificating in the 
South will be to sell the spot cotton to spin 
ners and exporters on the merits of its even 
running guaranteed grade and good staple. 
rather than to deliver it on contract, it fol- 
lows that that kind of cotton will be offered 
for certification, and the irregular lots and 
“overs” which are sent up here for contract 
delivery will not be certificated there. 

There is no reason why we should not cer- 
tificate } 
(and staple if wanted) down to ordinary, so 


even running lines of every grade 
that every buyer of spot cotton could get 


But of course 


just what grade he wanted. 
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these low 
contract. 


grades could not be tendered on 
To prevent all mistakes the grade 
certificates for such cotton should be printed 
on paper of another and 
marked “not deliverable on contract.” 
With all these advantages, 


color plainly 
spinners will 
seek to join our Exchange (just as brokers 
and dealers do now) and as the export busi- 
ness grows they would meet upon our floor 
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the cotton sellers and the export buyers. 
Will not drawing spinners into our Ex- 
change insure to us a large amount of new 
business? 

Let the New York Cotton Exchange rise 
to the new demands of the present as it has 
met those in the past. Let us not shut our 
eyes to the real foundation of all cotton bus- 
iness, the vast spot trade; let us secure the 
great share of that to which we are entitled, 
and all the rest, the hedging and the specu- 
lative business will come to us by the natural 
laws of trade and human nature. 


FIG. I. 


FIG. 2. 
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STYLE SUGGESTIONS FOR WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURERS. 


While a few lines have been opened the 
The trade 
is not ready to place orders and anything 


genetal attitude is one of waiting. 


taken now will be in danger of being cancell- 
ed later. A great many buyers have cancel- 


led spring orders not because they do not or 















will not need the goods, but simply with the 
idea that they can reinstate these orders 
later at a lower price. 

[It is the impression of many agents that 
with the curtailing of production, these cloth- 
iers will not be able to satisfy their wants at 
a reduced price. 

The opening is also delayed by the agita- 
tion of the agents and Commission Mer- 
chants for shorter terms. Many of the firms 
which started their career in the woolen busi- 
ness, have become very wealthy. In order 
to use their surplus capital, they have gone 
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into the banking business, and have financed 
all kinds of business. In this banking busi- 
ness they have been able to turn their money 
over four and five times a year and made 
twenty to twenty-four per cent. and higher. 
[It now comes to a period when people de- 
sire a little longer time, and many of the 
large houses have tried to cut the terms 
down. Most of the orders are taken on the 
basis of seven per cent. off, four months 
from July first, these terms make it so that 
they can only turn their money over about 
once a year., Efforts have been made to cut 
the terms down to sixty days from delivery 
at the outside. 

Many of the large commission houses are 
keeping their departments from taking 
orders because they have been advised that 
no orders taken on the July first basis will 
be checked. 

On the other hand some houses are will- 
ing to do all they can to get business and are 
giving specially long accommodation to their 
customers. 

There is, however, a decided improvement 
in the general feeling and soon after January 
first all lines will be shown. 

There has usually been a well defined in- 
terval between the taking of overcoating 
orders and suitings, but this season both 
lines will be shown together. 

In 1894 after the panic of 1893 the general 
opening did not take place until the 23d of 
January and indications this year point to an 
opening equally late. 

Some of the Western mills are showing 
their lines, one of these the Brickner Wool- 
en Mills Co., of Sheboygan Falls, Wis., are 
showing a fabric similar to one they had last 
year, but very much improved at $1.02 1/2 
against last year’s $1.05 price. 

Some of the cheaper lines have also been 
opened but very little business has been 
done. 

The dress goods business is also very 
quiet. The principal business is being done 
on fancy serges and broadcloths. The serges 
are made in different widths of herring- 
bone and in the shadow stripes, which are 
produced by using a left hand twist for one 
stripe and right hand for the other. These 
are made in fancy colors, light blues, browns 
and tans. 
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There is also a demand for light colored 
stripes in various widths. Figs. 1 and 2 
show samples of these styles that have sold 
weli in imported goods. By selling well is 
meant the placing of sample pieces, for it is 
from these that the bulk of the business 
comes. The manufacturer who may pro- 
duce the popular foreign styles will get the 


FIG. 3. 





FIG. 4. 


orders, for the garment maker cannot wait 
for the goods to come from abroad. 

These stripes can be made in various 
widths. For shaded effects the general shade 
should always be the same tone in each 
stripe only each one a little darker, but the 
same degree of darkness of shade between 
each change in the stripe. These are made 
in shades of tan, blue, green, red and all 
bordering on the pastel shades. 

The sample at Fig. 1 is an example of 2 
shaded stripe, showing a rainbow effect. 
this should be made in contrasting colors. 
The sample at Fig. 2 shows a broad stripe 
effects which is very striking. The beauty 
of these stripes is obtained, however, only by 
a careful harmonizing of the colors, which 
in all cases should be delicate. Greens and 
















































































































































































































































ins combined produce very striking effects 

the pastel shades are used and these are 
vhat are in demand. 

There is also a large use of silk, principa!- 
y for the “Rajah” knotted effects in blues 
bordering on a Copenhagen blue, also in 
tans, greens and the general run of pastel 
shades, the general tendency being toward 
lighter shades. 

Fancy broadcloths in stripes, checks and 
slaids are selling and in these as in the lines 
mentioned light shades are in demand. 

There is also a demand for plaids in the 

ttton weave dress goods in all wool and tn 

tton mix goods 

In the woolen goods market there is little 
demand at present except for light weight 
overcoatings. Figs. 3 and 4 show samples 
of two of the best selling lines. Fig. 3 is sold 
by Deering, Milliken & Co. at Q7 1/2 cents, 
Fig. 4 is sold by the Gilbert Mfg, Co. at 
$1.22 1/2. These are made in the oxford 
and tan shades, about the same class of 

loring as are usually sold in coverts. 

Coverts are also selling in fancy stripes to 
both the cloak and suit trade and the men’s 

ear trade, the principal lines are those 
shown by Allen, Lane & Co. at $1.27 1/2 
ind James Talcott at $1.57 1/2 
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TRADE SCHOOLS. 


From an address by Andrew S. Draper, New York State 
Commissioner of Education 

It seems clear enough that we are about 
to have a new class of schools in our system 
of public education. Provision must be 
made for schools which teach trades and also 
for schools of a more general character for 
those who leave the elementary grades to 
work in the stores and offices and factories. 


The school age must be extended, and th: 
schools must keep hold of children until they 
ire fitted to begin some definite employ- 
ment. These schools must be open at times 
which will allow pupils to attend them and 
also engage in regular work, and employers 
must plan so that young employes may at- 
tend school at definite hours. The public 
school system must support the industrial as 
well as the professional activities of the 
country. 
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Not more than one-third of the children 
who enter the elementary schools in the 
cities of this state remain to complete the 
course. Only about one-half of them remain 
till the end of the fifth grade. The greater 
number drop out in the middle of the course 
because parents are indifferent, because the 
schools do not fit the child for definite work, 
because of the public indifference to attend- 
ance laws, because the age at which the law 
lets them leave the school is reached before 
the simple work of the school is done, and 
because the work of the schools is not up 
to the ages of the pupils 

lf the elementary schools do not have too 
many studies—about which I am skeptical—— 
they consume too much time on what they 
do have. There are too many grades of 
books in one subject, and too much fanciful 
exploitation and illustration, too many, 
methods in the teaching, 

The work is not only too much attenuated, 
but it leads almost exclusively to profession 
al and managing vocations, if it leads to 
anything that is definite. The business oi 
the teachers is to fit for the grade above, and 
that means work that is mainly literary and 
leads to intellectual employments. Even thx 
manual training schools are sustained on the 
ground that they are necessary to intellec 
tual vigor and balance; if they lead to any 
definite thing it is to one of the engineering 
professions. The teachers tell the pupils 
that they may gain any place that they strive 
for, that they will be of little account unless 
they are doctors, or lawyers, or engineers, or 
captains of something or other. There is 
very little in the school system which makes 
for ambition and skill in work with the 
hands. There is much in it which makes for 
inefficiency and for misfits between adapta- 
tion to work and opportunity in life. We are 
alarmingly profligate of boys and girls. 

We are not only profligate of boys and 
girls, but profligate of resources. The very 
abundance of our materials has delayed the 
day of reckoning. It has come in other 
countries sooner than here. Doubtless ir 
has been met in other countries more quickly 
than here, not only because the individual 
expectancy is not so great, and the in- 
dividual temperament is not so buoyant as 
here, but also because the dearth of material 
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resources has compelled attention and the 
attitude of the government may be more 
easily determined and at once becomes more 
decisive than here. England, France, 
Switzerland, Scandinavia, particularly Ger- 
many, and even Japan, are making up for 
limited resources by exact and untiring at- 
ention to the training of boys and girls to 
make things and do things with their hands. 

In the last twenty-five years the German 

xports of manufactured goods have in- 
reased more rapidly than those of the 
United States, notwithstanding our marvel- 
ous growth in popuiation and in territory 
occupied. Men and women who can do 
things, who love to do things with their 
hands, and not mere lands, and mines, and 
forests, are the main factors in a nation’s 
laterial prosperity. Nor is that all, because 
the ability to do things is the price of the 
liversified happiness and the moral health of 

people. 
he old system of apprenticeship has dis 
appeared from this country The corpora 
tion is too intent upon dividends to be 
bothered with boys who are not content to 
become a mere part of the machine, and the 
labor organization is apprehensive about the 
effect of more workmen upon the scale oi 
vages. We have come to the point where it 
is mamifest enough that if millions of Ameri 
can boys and girls are to have their fair 
chance we must establish new public policies 
to give it to them; if anything like a desira 
ble number are to become good workmen, 
the schools must train them for it; if we ar 
to be just to the rich and poor alike, if we 
are to let public policies give equal support 
to all of the common interests, and if we are 
to have the conditions which are precedent 
to the moral and intellectual worth of men 
and women, we must establish in the educa- 
tional system a just balance between the in- 
terests of those who are to work with their 
heads and those who are to work with their 
hands throughout the country. 

Any plan to accomplish it must be radical 
and for the present tentative. My sugges- 
tions may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Reduce the time in the elementary 
schools, lower the compulsory attendance 
age, and aim to get the child to the end of 
the elementary course at fourteen. 
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2. Go on with the development of man 
ual training and technical high schools. 

3. Establish schools for teaching trade 
vocations, to begin at the end of the gram 
mar school course and continue three years. 

4. Let the trade school be open both day 
time and evenings. 

5. Make our evening schools much more 
general and much better, and adapt them to 
youth who are employed through the day 
and are not learning a trade. Call them 
“continuation schools.” Let the work be of 
a general character, and go perhaps half way 
through the high school course. 

6. Let attendance at the trade schools o: 
the “continuation schools” be in the after 
noon or evening, and from four hours up to 
as many hours a week as the pupil can give 

7. Let the work in the trade schools be 
adapted to the industries of the town. Es 
tablish a school in any trade for which there 
shall be a reasonable demand. Do every- 
thing to gain the help of the appropriate 
labor union. 

8. Teach the trade schools by artisans 
who can teach, rather than by teachers who 
work with their hands. 

g. Avoid extravagance. Palaces are not 
needed. Let the place have the appearance 
and the atmosphere of a shop quite as much 
as of a school. 

10. Avoid much bookishness. Some of 
it is desirable. But give pupils reading for 
their homes and discuss it at the school. Let 
it relate to their work and to the history and 
accomplishments of the trade. 

11. Extend the school age to seventeen. 
Keep track of every child until that age is 
reached. Require employers to arrange 
their affairs so as to accommodate the intei- 
lectual and industrial demands of the schoo!s 
upon young employes. 

12. Do not assume that any school is to 
turn out finished workmen, but only that 
they are to train youth in the fundamentals 
of a trade so that they may be guided into 
something which they may do profitably and 
with experience may do it well. 

13. As the child comes to the end of the 
elementary school, at an earlier age than 
now, expect him to choose whether he will 
go to the high school, to a trade school, or 
to work, and if he goes to work expect him 
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to go either to a trade school or a continua- 
tion school for certain hours until he is at 
least seventeen. 

14. Let the trade school be supported by 
the town, given substantial state aid, and 
managed by the school board as a part of 
the public school system. 

15. Meet all demands on the part of girls 
as well as on the part of boys. 

Of course all this is tentative. It is all to 
be thrashed out in discussion and worked 
out in experience. We are breaking oui 
new thoroughfares. It must not be over- 
looked that we have exploited the funda- 
mental principles of our democracy in our 
politics and in our religion much more con- 
pletely than in our education or in our in- 
dustries. The application of those principle» 
to our training and our work is now to be 
pressed to conclusions. When we do that, 
and not before, we shall assure the free 
American chance to every one and we shall 
give a new interpretation and a new power 
to the essential factors of our common life. 


THE LAWRENCE TEXTILE SCHOOL. 





In the October edition a history of the 
Lawrence Loomfixers’ School was given and 
it was suggested that this school be started 
again and be made the nucleus of a public 
textile school. During October classes were 
formed in the Loomfixers’ School in design- 
ing, weaving, loom construction and miil 
arithmetic. These classes have been largely 
attended and even on stormy evenings 
hardly one student would be absent. It was 
surprising how much interest the workers 
showed in this school. Committees were 
appointed from the Board of Trade made 
up of mill agents and manufacturers, 
from the Textile Council made up of 
operatives, and from the Central Labor 
Union. After many meetings this joint 
committee decided to go before the city gov- 
ernment and ask for an appropriation of 
$5,000 and then ask the Commission on In- 
dustrial Education for an equal amount 
under the Massachusetts law (chapter 505) 
providing for industrial education. 

On Monday, Dec. 16, the city of Law- 
rence voted unanimously to appropriate the 
money needed to establish the first indus- 









trial school in the state under the State Com- 
mission on Industrial Education. The joint 
committee of the Board of Trade, Textile 
Council and Central Labor Union had fully 
endorsed the plan and appeared before the 
city council along with a large delegation 
of mill workers and demanded an oppor- 
tunity for industrial education. Representa- 
tives of the textile operatives of the city de- 
clared that thousands would welcome the 
opportunity of acquiring the skill and indus 
trial training necessary to enable them to 
earn higher wages and obtain promotion. 
The Lawrence school will at first be an 
evening school for those already engaged in 
the trades, and it is hoped to start the schoo! 
with the Loomfixers’ School as a nucleus at 
the beginning of the new year. This is the 
beginning of a new phase of education 
namely, education for the worker adapted to 
meet his daily needs. The courses will be 
adapted to meet the immediate requirements 
of the students. The problems will be th: 
problems from the mill. In this way the 
school will be in touch with the industries. 
The aim is to make better workingmen. 
Most of our evening schools are on too high 
a plane to meet this particular need. They 
attempt too largely the taking of men out of 
mills and shops and putting them into offices 
or positions of mill agents rather than im- 
proving their condition while in the mill. 


——_—_q—_—_______. 


Chloride of Lime. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

Please explain how chloride of lime is made, with 
what substance adulterated, how detected and what 
the full strength should be. Also state the differ- 
ence between the English and German product. 


Six Cord (947). 
An article in response to this inquiry ap- 
pears in another part of this issue. 


—_——______¢. 


Electrically Driven Mill. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give me any information regarding the 
number of mills in the United States driven by 
electric power? Detroit (941). 


he manager of the mill power depart- 
ment of the General Electric Company at 
Boston writes us as follows in regard to this 
inquiry: 

“T have not before me a record of the 
apparatus furnished to textile mills by other 
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concerns. Our company has supplied ap- 
paratus to about 380 textile mills, the motors 
aggregating approximately 200,000 h. p. 
This represents about 13 per cent. of all the 
power used in the textile mills in this coun- 
try. From my knowledge of the business 
secured from other concerns, I assume that 
possibly their sales would be covered by 50,- 
000 h. p. of motors, so that approximately 
17 per cent. of all the power used in the 
textile mills in the United States is supplied 
through the medium of electric motors.” 
Sidney B. Paine. 
ccimenpncctnnilpeasniniiniinen 


THE QUESTION OF CONDITIONING 
TEXTILES. 





BY LEO PINAGEL, 
Director of the Public Conditioning House at Aachen, 
Germany. 
s i Ads f 


In Das Deutsche Wollen.Gewerbe 

The German association of worsted comb- 
ers and spinners having endorsed a method 
of conditioning worsted yarn, which has 
been in turn adopted by the various German 
conditioning houses, a discussion of the 
question of conditioning is now of special 
interest. The first wool conditioning house 
was established at Reims, in 1856; today 
France has similar establishments at Amiens, 
Fourmies, Mazamet, Reims, Tourcoing and 
Roubaix. After a lapse of six years Belgium 
followed by building a public conditioning 
house at Verviers. In 1891 a conditioning 
house was built at Bradford. The Aachen 
conditioning house, built in 1888, was the 
first to be established in Germany. Others 
followed at Berlin, Cassel, Cottbus, Chem- 
nitz, Gera, Greiz, Leipzig, Poessneck and 
Sommerfeld. The conditioning of wool was 
also taken up in the silk conditioning houses 
of Crefeld and Elberfeld, which had been in 
operation since 1844. 

The following statistics of the business 
done by the German conditioning houses 
furnish proof of the need of their facilities. 
The French conditioning houses last year 
handled 262,000,000 pounds of textile ma- 
terials of which 134,000,000 pounds consisted 
of worsted top. In Germany every comber 
conditions his own product; in other words, 
he determines the commercial weight. A 
much better plan, however, is that followed 
in foreign countries where the commercial 
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weight is determined by public conditioning 
houses. About 48,000,000 pounds of wor- 
sted and woolen yarn passes through the 
French house annually. Verviers conditions 
about 3,300,000 pounds of worsted yarn. It 


is but a short time since there were many in. 


Germany who claimed that the conditioning 
of this material was unnecessary, a claim 
that has been maintained by German manu- 
facturers to their own loss. 

“Figures prove!” A few examples will 
show the value of conditioning worsted 
yarn and make it certain that the establish- 
ment of conditioning houses is very import- 
ant. Of the 88,000,000 pounds passing 
through the conditioning house at Tourco- 
ing the last year, 22,000,000 pounds con- 
sisted of noils. Mazamet conditioned about 
26,000,000 pounds of wool. Verviers ex- 
ceeded this by handling 36,000,000 pounds of 
wool, noils, etc. 

For a long time the trade erroneously ac- 
cepted the idea that conditioning was profit- 
able only for such valuable material as silk 
and was not necessary for wool. This error 
is all the more apparent today when a ma- 
terial as cheap as cotton is handled in the 
French conditioning houses, 18,000,000 
pounds of cotton and flax having passed 
through the Roubaix and Tourcoing houses 
during the last year. In view of the well- 
known conservatism of the English the rapid 
development and growth of the Bradford 
conditioning house is especially significant. 
This establishment has reached the third 
place as regards size in the sixteen years 
since it was founded. Last year Bradford 
conditioned 65,224,258 pounds of textile ma- 
terial. It made 124,643 tests of the moisture 
in wool and worsted top and noils, 2,828 
tests of the oil in the same materials, 1,267 
tests of samples of wool, worsted and noils, 
10,128 tests of yarn for moisture, size, length 
and strength, 4,722 analyses of samples of 
cloth and yarn, and 2,282 tests of govern 
ment goods, a total of 145,870 tests. This is 
a striking exhibit especially when compared 
with the work of the German houses. The 
Aachen establishment stood at the head with 
2,200,000 pounds of material, Cassel came 
next with nearly 2,200,000 pounds, of which 
half consisted of paper stock, then “came 
Leipzig with 1,300,000 pounds. 
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The question arises why foreign countries 
are so far ahead of us in this respect. In 1871 
the German worsted spinners at a meeting 
in Leipzig petitioned the Imperial Chancellor 
for a law defining the standards of moisture 
in washed, scoured and combed wool, noils, 
worsted yarn and woolen yarn. A year later 
the German Wool Association presented a 
petition to the Chancellor for the establish 
ment of an official conditioning house to de- 
termine the legal amount of wool material 
in grease wool. The all-wool and half-wool 
industries also recommended official control 
of conditioning. It would have been much 
better if all the different groups had joined 
in one petition because a question affecting 
the wool dealers, spinners and weavers in 
equal degree can be settled only by the 
agreement of all. It was therefore not sur- 
prising that these petitions were without 
effect. During the remarkable development 
of the textile industries in the 70s the ques- 
tion of conditioning was neglected. In 1896 
the question came before the Reichstag as a 
subordinate feature of the law affecting com- 
petition. As a result the standards of mois- 
ture for textile materials were officially de- 
fined in 1900, twenty-five years after the first 
petition was presented. During this period 
the wool and worsted yarn trades had be- 
come familiar with conditioned weights by 
reason of their foreign connections. The 
German cloth manufacturers, however, were 
unacquainted with and indifferent to the 
question. The question of the proportion of 
wool in grease wool remained unsettled al- 
though of great importance. This induced 
the author of this article to construct an ap- 
paratus for extracting grease from wool and 
determining accurately the shrinkage of 
grease wool in scouring. This process was 
tested by wool dealers, spinners and manu- 
facturers and generally approved. Unfortu- 
nately it was not adopted in Germany. The 
apparatus was patented and came to the at- 
tention of the Hungarian Minister of Agri- 
culture, who, impressed with its importance, 
sent a representative to the Aachen condi- 
tioning house to study its operation. The 
consequence was that an official conditioning 
house was established at Budapesth which at 
the present time is the official arbiter for the 
Budapesth public wool auctions. Thus in 












Budapesth is the system for testing wool es- 
tablished that the German wool industry pe- 
titioned for in 1872. 


This brief review of the development of 


conditioning brings us to the principal ques- 
tion. The official adoption of a conditioning 
standard having been delayed for twenty-five 
years it is easily understood why the woolen 
manufacturers are at the present time with 
few exceptions unacquainted with the proc 
ess and its advantages. What is condition- 
ing? By conditioning is meant the official 
determination of the gross weight and tare of 


textile materials, also the determination of 


the amount of moisture present and of the 
commercial weight based on an official 
standard of regain. All textile materials 
have the property of absorbing water. The 
degree of moisture cannot be determined by 
feeling the material. Scoured wool consists 
of wool and water. If the amount of water 
exceeds the normal limits the buyer pays for 
water instead of wool. It is the business of 
the conditioning house to determine this ex 
cess of water and the exact weight of the 
material. The dealer, for example, sells a 
lot of wool by conditioned weight. This lot 
has an excess of moisture amounting to 2.7 
per cent. and in a short time dries out. 
When the wool is received the buyer discov- 
ers the loss as compared with the conditioned 
weight and thinks he is justified in deducting 
this from the conditioned weight. He loses 
sight of the fact that, although the wool 
weighs less the excess of moisture has been 
reduced that much while the conditioned or 
commercial weight remains the same. An 
example will make this clear. A lot of wool 
weighs 2,000 pounds and the moisture 
amounts to 20 per cent. Accordingly 120 
pounds of wool consists of 20 pounds of 
water and 100 pounds of dry wool. The per 
missible amount of moisture in wool being 
18 1/4 per cent. the commercial or invoice 
weight of the lot is (2,000 * 118 1/4 = 
120) 1,970 pounds. Let us suppose that this 
lot of wool dried out 15 pounds during trans- 
portation. The buyer in that case would re- 
ceive 1,985 pounds. If the wool had not 
been conditioned and the buyer had deducted 
the 15 pounds for short weight he would 
have thought that he thus paid for actual 
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weight. How great is this error is shown 
by the figures. According to him the lot 
weighed 1,985 pounds, whereas the condi- 
tioned weight was only 1,970 pounds. 

Let us take another case for illustration. 
A conditioning house gives 2 per cent. in 
favor of the seller, the wool being too dry 
and the buyer having to pay for a corre- 
sponding allowance. In this case also each 
has received his just dues and neither has 
the right to complain. The time is long 
since past when a dealer sells wool by 
scoured weight; in most cases he determines 
the conditioned weight and adjusts his prices 
to conform to it. It is the object of condi- 
tioning to determine the basis for both buyer 
and seller by which the wool dealer as well 
as the manufacturer can make his calcula- 
tions. 

Of equal importance is the conditioning of 
worsted top, noil, roving, waste and shoddy. 
The conditioning of noils and shoddy in- 
volves not only the determination of mois- 
ture, but also the oil in the material, which is 
of special importance in the case of shoddy. 
The conditioning of worsted is especially im- 
portant as it involves the determination of 
the weight of the paper tubes, moisture in 
the yarn, the size of the yarn, uniformity of 
the yarn, etc. If the spinner delivers his 
yarn too wet he can lower the price per 
pound accordingly. Certain woolen and 
worsted manufacturers claim that they can 
keep track of the condition of their yarn by 
means of the yarn stock book. In this thev 
are completely in error because the yarn is 
delivered to the weave room in small quanti- 
ties; the more weighings that are made the 
greater will be the difference in weight while 
the chance of error is greatly increased. 

Variations in the weight of paper tubes 
can be determined exactly only in the condi- 
tioning house. Worsted yarn is moistened 
in the spinning mills and part of this mois- 
ture is absorbed by the paper tubes, making 
them heavier. The weight of this moisture 
cannot be discovered by the manufacturer 
because it evaporates very quickly when the 
tube is exposed to the air. The moisture 
absorbing capacity of the tubes is to that of 
wool as I to 2. The dampness does not pen- 
etrate deep into the paper, but remains on 
the surface. If the paper tubes from a case 
of yarn are weighed it often happens that the 
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weight agrees with that of the invoice, but is 
very different from that determined in the 
conditioning house after unwinding the yarn. 
The latter is generally higher than the in- 
voice weight, this being due to the way in 
which the weight of the cops is determined 
in the spinning mills. The spinner weighs 
the tubes accurately, the yarn is wound on 
them and steamed in this condition. The 
tare of the box is determined and after the 
steamed yarn is packed in it the gross weight 
is found. As the paper tubes have absorbed 
moisture, the amount varying with the mois- 
ture in the yarn, the result is that the invoice 
weight includes more or less of the weight 
of the water absorbed by the tubes. This 
amount can be determined only by condi 
tioning. The proof of this has been pre- 
sented to the spinners and as a consequence 
the Worsted Spinners’ Association has in 
troduced a method of determining tare that 
has been used in the Aachen conditioning 
house for many years. 

Another difficulty arises from the mistakes 
in counting the tubes, there being man) 
cases where there are hundreds too many or 
too few noted on the invoices. In the first 
instance the manufacturer receives yarn in- 
stead of paper, the loss being borne by the 
spinner; in the second case the manufac- 
turer receives paper instead of yarn, and is 
himself the loser. Furthermore the yarn 
count is determined in the conditioning 
house. Very often this enables the manu 
facturer to make corresponding adjustments 
in the set of warp and filling. 

The same conditions obtain in the woolen 
yarn industry. Woolen yarn as sold contains 
a considerable amount of oil. This method 
of adulterating woolen yarn results in an 
enormous variation in the quantity of oil and 
moisture in the yarn. In mixtures of wool 
and cotton there is often a material variation 
from the proportion of cotton agreed upon. 
The yarn count varies widely in cheap yarn. 
Yarn dealers naturally strive to sell good 
qualities as cheap as possible. One spinner 
may maintain his price while the other re- 
duces it and in many cases the manufacturer 
buys the lower priced yarn although it is in 
reality the more expensive. If it were con- 
ditioned he wouid be able to determine its 
real value and would reject it in favor of the 
higher priced yarn. 
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A PORTUGUESE THREAD MILL. 


In our December issue we referred to a 
mill started about a year ago at Oporto, Por- 
tugal, by an independent company for the 
manufacture of six-cord sewing thread. We 
are now able to give our readers the descrip- 
tion of this plant, issued by Dobson and 
Barlow, Bolton, England, the firm that sup- 


plied the machinery. The mill, shown at 





Fig. 1, is electrically driven by means of a 
“Turbo Alternator,” designed to develop 300 
kw. at 520 volts. 

It contains 11,700 spindles, 6,216 of which 
the 55544 


in addition to the necessary opening 


are on ring system and 


are on 
mules, 
There is also 
winding, doubling, and cleaning machinery. 


and preparing machinery. 
The plant is designed tor producing counts 
ranging from 30s to 200s, doubled up to 6- 
] 


1o1d, 


The mill is also equipped with a complete 


system of bleaching, dyeing and polishing, 
| 
A 


and a 
thread. It has, in addition, its own bobbin 
making machinery. 

Fig. 2 shows the method of driving the 
The room con- 
tains a hopper bale breaker, a single opener 


spooling machine plant for sewing 


blowing room machinery. 
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with hopper feeder attached, and one single 
scutcher with lap forming apparatus for 38- 
inch laps. The hopper bale breaker, which 
is in the background and enclosed by a par- 
tition, is 36 inches wide, and is driven by 
belting from a 4-b. h. p. motor of 500 volts, 
running 1,000 revolutions per minute. The 
combined single opener and hopper feeder is 
driven by belting from a 5-b. h. p. motor of 
500 volts, running at 1,000 revolutions per 


SSK | 


minute. The single scutcher is driven by 
belting from a_5-b. h. p. motor of 500 volts, 


FIG. 2. 


running at 1,000 revolutions per minute. 
In the carding and combing section there 
are the following machines: 














16 carding engines, 38 inches wide, with 
50-inch cylinders, all worked on the revolv- 
ing flat system. 

3 sliver lap machines. 

3 ribbon lap machines. 

10 Heilmann combing machines of 8 heads 
each. 

This section is driven by belting from a 
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line shaft running at 200 revolutions per 
minute. The power is obtained from a 
27 1/2-b. h. p. motor of 500 volts, running at 
1,000 revolutions per minute, and is trans- 
mitted by belting. 

In the frame department there are: 

2 draw frames with a total of 27 finishing 
deliveries. 

2 slubbing frames (398 spindles). 

1 roving frame (152 spindles). 

These frames are also driven from a line 
shaft by belting. The shaft runs at 250 revo- 
lutions per minute and receives its power 
from a motor of 37 1/2-b. h. p., 500 volts, 
running 750 revolutions per minute. 
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The 6 mules, containing 5,544 spindles in 
all, are driven by belting from a line-shaft 
running at 600 revolutions per minute. The 
latter is directly coupled to a 50-b. h. p 
motor of 500 volts. The counts spun on 
these mules are 100s to 200s, from Sea Island 
cotton. The 14 ring frames, 6,216 spindles, 
are driven by separate motors. Each motor 
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is 5-b. h. p. and is coupled direct to the tin 
roller shaft. The speed is from 700 to goo 
revolutions per minute, and the motors are 
500 volts. Egyptian cotton is used on the 
frames and the counts spun range from 30s 
to 80s. There are no buffets or outside end 
pieces attached to the frames. 

The 13 frames in the doubling section 
have 5,408 spindles. Each frame is driven 
by an 8-b. h. p. motor of 500 volts. The 
motors are coupled direct to the tin roller 
shafts and run at 750 to 1,000 revolutions 
per minute. These motors, as well as those 
referred to in the driving of this Portuguese 


mill, are enclosed in slip rings, are fire and 
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gas proof, and the starters employed are of _ the line-shafts and motors. 
type, placed beside the motors. lighted, and wide alley 


The machiner this mill is arranged as convenience of tie operatives. 
shown at Fig. 3 From this it will be seen arrangements are easy 
that the building is on the shed principle, gineer in charge. 


n {i 
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The illustration also shows the positions of 





and that the various departments are sep- Fig. 4 represents the plan of a card and 
arate by division walls preparing room of a modern cotton mill 


electrically driven. It will be seen that, with 


The shed is well 
are provided for the 





The driving 
of access for the en- 
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the exception of the blowing room, the 
whole of the machinery is driven by line- 
shafts, with the motors at the extreme ends. 
Belting is used for transmitting the power to 
the machines, and in the case of the draw 
frames, countershafts are used. The power 
from the opener and scutcher is transmitted 
from the motors to the machines by short 
belts. 

The driving of the mules for the foregoing 
mill is shown at Fig. 5. One line-shaft only 
is employed, and short counter-shafts are 
fixed over each head-stock in the usual man- 
ner. The mules are double driven, and the 
motor is 200-b. h. p., running at 580 revolu- 
tions per minute. A separate chamber 1s 
provided for the motor, as shown. 


EE 


ENGINEERING FOR INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS. 





BY D. C. NEWMAN COLLINS. 


Mill owners have, sooner or later, to face 
the problem of pliant extensions or the con- 
struction of a new plant. He does not want 
the cheapest building possible, but he does 
want the most suitable one for the least 
money. The first consideration is economy 
in production; any means for saving labor 
or increasing production will be of perma- 
nent value; any obstacle to these ends will 
cause a steady loss. 

The writer was recently called upon to 
look over an old plant and found an entire 
absence of railroad connections and a corre- 
sponding annual cost of $5,000 for trucking 
alone. Throughout the entire plant there 
was a waste of labor in carrying heavy ma- 
terial back and forth during the various 
stages of manufacture. The trucking ex- 
pense of $5,000 would pay 4 per cent. on 
$125,000, which was practically the cost of 
buildings in a new plant, while every advan- 
tage in labor saving devices and economy in 
operation in a new plant was clear gain. 

It requires $20,000 invested at 4 per cent 
to maintain one man in service at $800 per 
annum. If his capacity can be doubled it 
means an equivalent to the increase of that 
amount in working capital. The cost and 
control of labor is a complex and important 
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matter in all industrial improvements. The 
growing difficulty is not only to get good 
labor, but to hold it. To study the mental 
and physical condition of men is really more 
important than the careful adjustment and 
lubrication of machines. 

Mill buildings are not a matter of pleas- 
ing effects nor of fastidious decoration. 
They do not come under the classification of 
architecture as it is generally understood. 
This class of work is the offspring of a cold 
commercial computation of dollars and 
cents. How much will they earn and how 
much will they cost. An industry should be 
made co-operative in every detail, the me- 
chanical and human equipment and the 
buildings making one homogeneous unit. 
(he manager who is responsible for the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money has a re- 
sponsibility upon his shoulders sufficient to 
warrant the expenditure of a small portion 
of it in skilled and experienced engineering 
ability. 

The birth of an enterprise should be at- 
tended by a comprehensive and clear pre 
liminary study of all points, made with an 
intimate knowledge of values and costs so 
as to present the proposition in clear shape 
for criticism, for discussion and for proving 
the amount of appropriation necessary to 
launch it successfully. Too often is an 
owner influenced to begin an important im- 
provement with insufficient funds to com- 
plete it. With the preliminary report ac- 
companied by reliable estimates and infor- 
mation to provide a convincing check upon 
extravagance and error an owner knows 
where he stands and is in the strongest pos- 
sible position to decide intelligently when to 
begin spending money. 

Aiter generai plans are perfected the ad- 
ministration aims to secure their accom- 
plishment for the least money. This means 
close planning to do the work with the least 
material, to decide upon material cheapest 
and best for the purpose, to establish just 
how much material will have to be purchased 
and to buy it right. The foundation of all 
good buying is broad competition on definite 
quantities and qualities of material. Every 
contractor and material dealer has his own 
idea of successful! business policy and it is 
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seldom one that permits a loss to himself. 
Very few of them will quote bottom prices 
until they see positive evidences of an im- 
mediate sale unless it is in the preliminary 
stages of the work when they may make 
their quotation attractive, knowing that the 
records do not bind them to any definite re- 
quirements. 

A request to bid in competition is, vir- 
tually, a challenge to beat the other fellow 
and in getting his price where the owner 
wants it he is simply complying with the es- 
sence of This does not reflect 

he honesty or integrity of the con- 
tractor or material dealer. Every firm is 
measured and respected by its success in se- 
This 
merely points out the importance of estab- 
lishing exactly what is to be done and how 


the inquiry. 
upon t 


curing business at profitable rates. 


it is to be done before getting prices; un- 
certainties that add to the probable cost of 
the work should be eliminated and definite 
quantities fixed so that each bidder will start 
on an even footing and the work can only be 
controlled by price. It is even more neces- 
sary in order that the owner can control the 
delivery of the material and that he can feel 
sure that he is receiving full value for his 
money and that he may know that the ac- 
cepted prices are right. 

Plans and specifications are the sole tech- 
nical and legal basis of adjustment in an ex- 
change of money for building material de- 
livered. If they are indefinite or incomplete 
so will the results be. They are useful in an- 
alyzing market conditions and indispensabie 
in compelling the proper delivery of mate- 
rial. 

A few thoughts on the ethics of contract- 
ing, as of recent practice, may illustrate the 
wisdom of a proficient handling of purchases. 
Many owners seem to think that competi- 
tive prices on a flat building of certain di- 
mensions, without plans and specifications, 
as satisfying all demands of competition 
without regard to the uncertainty of how 
much material each bidder includes in his 
estimate and without appreciation of the 
helpless position he would be placed in 
should he need to compel its proper comple- 
tion. It is easy to place a contract but much 
more difficult to feel sure that you get the 
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value of payments on the work. Not know- 
ing in detail what he is buying or what it 
should cost, he merely accepts the lowest bid 
and assumes that the price is right. 

It has been the custom in many quarters 
to ask steel companies to estimate upon a 
building of fixed size, that contains steel, 
each quoting a price according to their own 
design. In such a case each is bidding upon 
a different thing and there is no real compe- 
tition at all; they give very little data upon 
which to make a comparison. About all that 
is known is that “so and so agrees to put up 
a building for so much money and he is the 
lowest bidder.” The owner pays thousands 
of dollars for a thing and does not know 
what it is. 

The first question would be, “does he in- 
clude everything?’ A conscientious man 
who figures on giving everything required 
will not likely be the lowest bidder, while the 
one who figures on “skinning” the weight, 
or can arrange to run in some of it as an 
“extra” can well afford to bid low. An im- 
portant question will develop here as to 
whether a steel contractor, probably located 
at a distance, can drive piles, lay brick, exca- 
vate or do other work as cheaply as local 
people can who have a local acquaintance 
and organization. 

One thousand tons of steel at $100 and 
2,000 tons at $50 amount to the same thing. 
Suppose, for illustration, that a building 
could be designed closely so that this 1,000 
tons would answer all purposes and our 
records show ‘the exact amounts in detail; 
we can invite the same bidders to bid on this 
fixed amount and secure the $50 bid, thus 
cutting the price in two. 

General contractors who bid on the entire 
work for a lump sum do not always do ever, 
trade with their own men and consequently 
will get sub-contractors to estimate on their 
special trade for them. They add these 
various amounts to their estimates on thei1 
own work, add their profit to the total and 
send in this bid. In this way the profits are 
doubled up; each contractor has a cost and « 
profit and the general builder adds his profit 
to the total, and the only work that is done 
at cost is the particular branch that he is 
equipped to do with his own men. 
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Some owners favor the percentage form 
of contract in order to overcome the possi- 
bility of excessive profits and to permit of 
convenient changes being made during erec- 
tion. In this method the work is done at 
cost and the builder charges a fixed percent- 
age of the total cost as his profit. This form 
of contract has many indefinite results. 
Many disputes have arisen over the settie- 
ment of percentage contracts, perhaps due 
in many cases to the owner’s unfamiliarity 
with the details of the building business and 
sometimes due to the abuse of the confiden- 
tial nature of the agreement. Under this 
agreement there is no incentive to keep the 
cost down nor to prosecute the work with 
diligence; in fact the contractor’s interests 
are rather in favor of slow and expensive 
construction. 

These disadvantages have stimulated the 
presentation of many other methods. Some 
contractors will propose doing the work for 
a fixed profit, the owner paying all costs; 
others wili offer to guarantee the limit of 
cost and charge a fixed profit; there are 
methods by which a proposal will be received 
to do the work for a fixed profit and at a 
limited cost, penalizing this profit for any 
overrun of the cost and sharing any saving 
made under the limit of cost. There may 
be contractors who will prefer doing only 
the labor and have all material furnished free 
by the owner. Sub-contractors will fre- 
quently bid on their special trade only, not 
wanting to assume work with which they are 
unfamiliar or poorly equipped to handle eco- 
nomically. 

These methods all have advantages and 
disadvantages and are worthy of considera- 
tion. There is one fact, however, that re- 
mains unchanged by any proposition, that in 
a well planned building there is just so much 
material to be bought; there is just so much 
labor to be done in installing this material; 
there are specified details to be observed in 
its proper delivery and under fixed condi- 
tions it should cost just so much money. 

Industrial buildings are usually con- 
structed of wood, brick, reinforced concrete, 
steel or other materia! according to the de- 
mands of service and the natural resources 
of the locality. Where the operations con- 
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sist of transporting heavy loads during man- 
ufacture the introduction of labor saving de- 
vices, such as cranes, trolleys, tramways, 
conveyors, elevators, etc., is mecessary. 
These special requirements will largely con- 
trol the type of construction; a study of 
these stresses will show whether the func- 
tions come within the limits of timber con- 
struction or will overrun into the more 


expensive reinforced concrete or into struc- ' 


tural steel. In localities where lumber is 
easily obtained it is often cheaper, even if 
material must be sacrificed, to avoid heavy 
transportation charges on other material. 
The same advantage in cost would hold in a 
steel territory by using steel instead of tran- 
sporting timber or stone, cement and sand. 
In some cases the building site produces a 
desired quality of sand and stone for con- 
crete, making reinforced concrete cheaper 
even than timber. 

This detailed arrangement of buildings 
into commercial quantities of material does 
not imply a mass of details to be supervised 
by the owner, nor does it tend to do away 
with the general contractor if his price is 
right. What it does do is to put a technical 
problem on a simple commercial basis, re- 
moving all doubt as to the best way of exe- 
cuting it economically. For instance, con- 
crete is measured in cubic yards and ana- 
lyzed into terms of so much sand, stone, 
cement, forms, labor cost of mixing, labor 
cost of placing it and finishing. Brickwork 
can be similarly assessed by classification of 
bricks, mortar, sand, cement, lime, labor cost 
of laying, scaffolds, cleaning down, etc., 
each subdivision being subject to close valu- 
ation according to local conditions. The 
control of the work is entirely in the hands 
of the man who is spending the money, as it 
should be. 

A specific instance was developed in mak- 
ing purchases for a large mill building where 
the following conditions developed: Quick 
completion was desired; the separate locai 
trades were hungry, but their rating was 
hardly in proportion to the magnitude of the 
work. General contract bids were exces- 
sively high when compared with the local 
prices on separate trades and material was 
very hard to get quickly. The purchases 
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were, therefore, directed in this way. Ali 
lumber schedules were made in detail in the 
engineer’s office before the plans were com- 
plete and prices secured from these definite 
lists in Open competition; material was de- 


livered at the building. This order 


was 
placed and the time of delivery fixed. The 
steel and iron work was separated from 


other work and developed to the smallest 
detail on separate drawings as a flat basis of 
competition. Windows, doors, carpenters’ 
sills, window sills, skylights, 
and all sub-trades were similarly 
separated from the plans and completed on 
special drawings or lists so as to read, so 
many like this and so many like that. Com- 
petitive prices were obtained and the orders 
placed. While the principal material was be- 
ing prepared or in transit and other pur- 
chases being arranged the foundation plans 
were completed and contracts for labor given 
to the lowest This permitted the 
completion of this part of the work by the 
time the plans were done and material being 
received. 


irons, door 


stairs, 


bidder. 


All local contracts were for labor only at 
unit prices; so much per thousand or per 
square foot; thus relieving the local men 
from great financial responsibility. The 
specifications were written as the work de- 
veloped and were binding as to where one 
trade stopped and the other begun. Many 
sub-contractors were placed for the work 
erected complete. A competent superin- 
tendent was retained by the owner to work 
under the instructions of the engineer and 
the work was completed quickly, harmoni- 
ously and in a manner satisfactory to the 
owner and for a very low total cost. 
often be done under a 
single contract to good advantage. It is 
simply a matter of knowing exactly what is 


to be bought and saying so at the start. 


Other work can 


When buildings are developed to incor- 
porate every detail of efficiency in manufac- 
ture; maintenance 
practical precaution against loss of 


every Saving in cost; 
every 
fire; when they are produced on paper and 
again in commercial quantities of material, 
there are absolute records established that 
prevent any toward litigation. 


Legal disputes are generally the result of 


tendency 
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misunderstanding, 
methods and 


unfair 


uncertainty or 
the elimination of these ele- 
ments breed co-operation among the varied 
interests and a harmonious, quick and satis- 
factory execution of the work involved. 


Gp 


BALING INDIAN COTTON. 


From a report by U.- 8. Special Agent W. A. Graham Clark 


Bales of Indian cotton are exactly even in 
size and nearly so in weight. They are much 
better put up than American bales and save 
greatly in both freight and tare. A few 
words on this may be of interest to Ameri- 
cans, even though so much has been written 
in regard to American bales that the subject 
is worn threadbare. The American bale 
abroad is a common subject of criticism 
among the manufacturing nations. Except 
for the fact that the interior is so much su- 
perior to the exterior there would be no 
American cotton sold abroad. 

The presses used in India are very heavy, 
of the toggle-joint style, made of heavy cast 
iron and two stories high—that is, the cot- 
ton is packed in on the second story and the 
pressed bale taken out on the first floor. 
They are mostly operated by hydraulic 
power and the pressure applied—usually 
about 1 3/4 tons—is registered by a gauge 
and kept uniform. One press in a district re- 
ceives the cotton from many scattered gins. 
As seen on the Colaba (the cotton section at 
Bombay) and elsewhere the 
operation is usually as follows: 

The loose cotton is stacked in bins on the 
second floor, having been emptied there 
from the gin room. Where the press is at 
a distance from the gin—say in the case of 
the ginned cotton brought down from the 
country to be pressed at Bombay—it comes 
in large sacks about twice the size of a cot 
ton bale or else in loose, hand-pressed bales. 
On this second floor, in front of the cotton 
bins sit, or rather squat, two lines of coolies 
Between them is a latticework platform a 
few inches high made of cotton ties nailed 
crosswise and leaving spaces about half an 
inch square. Each coolie holds a bunch of 
rods in his hand. The end man passes the 


method of 





cotton on down to this latticework, and as 
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each pile comes along the coolies on each 
side knock it back and forth and then on to 
the others. The cotton is therefore beat 
back and forth by each set of coolies until 
it reaches the end of the line and is thrown 
into a heap near the press. Indian cotton is 
extremely dirty, and when picked has more 
dirt, sand, and trash in it than is ever seen in 
American cotton. A large part of this is 
knocked out in this fashion before it is baled. 
The dirt falls down between the lattice bars 
and is afterwards removed, though the air 
is thick with dust and lint, and most of the 
coolies have their faces tied up. It is not a 
healthful occupation and in some places the 
men are paid very high wages for India, re- 
ceiving from 1 1/2 to 2 rupees a day, which 
is 48 to 65 cents. 

The baling coolies, usually working in 
gangs of 14 to a press, take the cotton and 
pack it into a large box some 5 feet square 
that stands in front of the press. The cotton 
is not weighed before baling, but this acts 
as a sort of a measuring device, and the 
coolies learn by experience almost the exact 
amount necessary to weigh 392 pounds. 
One side of this box is then unhinged and 
rests on the press opening, and the coolies 
push the cotton over this into the press. 
The side lid of the press is run up by ratchet 
and the power thrown on. The toggle joint 
is drawn in to the vertical by a chain which 
runs out some 20 feet to the right and the 
cotton is compressed. When the attendant 
sees the gauge mark 1 3/4 English tons, he 
throws off the power. The coolies on the 
first floor undo the catches, swing back the 
massive doors, and put on the ties. Above 
and below are II tie openings. Three 5/8- 
inch ties, each 28 feet long, or a total of 84 
feet, are used to each bale. Each tie is 
passed through these openings some three 
or four times, being threaded round and 
round and the ends then tucked under. The 
toggle joint is run up, the bale rolls out, and 
the coolies sew on the head ends, the side 
gunnies having been placed previously in 
the press. 

This method differs essentially from the 
American, not only in the uniform size and 
pressure of the blades, but also in the fact 
that only 3 ties and no buckles are used. 
This latter fact alone should recommend it 


BALING INDIAN CO1TON 


to American mill men, to whom picker-room 
fires caused by loose buckles is an everyday 
annoyance and occasionally a serious affair. 
The baling gangs of 14 are paid by the bale, 
usually receiving 2 1/2 annas, say 5 cents, a 
bale for the group. The ties cost about 100 
rupees ($32.40) a ton on an average. Gun- 
nies are of good quality and close mesh and 
average about 7 annas, or 14 cents, to the 
bale. 

Bombay usually charges 1 rupee, 8 annas, 
a bale for pressing, and 8 annas, or 16 cents, 
for gunnies and ties. Upcountry the total 
cost per bale is higher and is usually 3 ru- 
pees (97 cents) a bale for total cost. Bom- 
bay however, usually uses secondhand mill 
gunnies, while upcountry, which is farther 
from Bombay mills and nearer to the centre 
of the jute manufacture of Calcutta, only 
new gunnies are used. Though the price 
also depends on the place and on the num- 
ber of presses at the place, the foregoing 
gives some idea of the cost and shows it to 
be about as high as in the United States. 

If American cotton were baled as well as 
the Indian there would be three advantages, 
viz: saving in freight, saving in trouble at 
mill due to buckles, and saving in tare and 
liability to damage. The most important is 
the saving in freight. Owing to the superior 
packing of Egyptian cotton the cost of 
ireight from Alexandria to Liverpool is only 
18 cents per 100 pounds, as compared with 
30 cents per 100 pounds from New Orleans 
to Liverpool. <A reduction of even s cents 
per 100 pounds would save in ocean charges 
alone $1,750,000 a year. 

The rate on cotton shipments from India 
is continually varying and the carrying trade 
of India is so controlled by shipping rings 
which give rebates that the actual carrying 
charges of cotton are uncertain. On July 1, 
1907, however, the quoted rate on cotton 
shipments from Bombay to Liverpool via 
Suez Canal was given as 15c. ($3.65) per ton 
of 40 cubic feet for ready (July) shipments 
and 14s. 6d. ($3.41) for forward (August) 
shipments. Rates from Bombay to Ham- 
burg were quoted 1 shilling (24 1/3 cents) 
per ton higher. Japanese mills buy partly 
as an association through Mitsui’s agents at 
Bombay and partly through other agents. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


There is not much in textile England to 
show that there has been an American crisis. 
The suspension of the merchant house, 
Kessler & Co., Ltd., of Bradford and Man- 
chester, with liabilities to manufacturers of 
f $436,000, is due solely to transactions 
with New York. It is improbable that a 
penny will be lost. A reduction of 20 per 
cent. in the working hours of Belfast flax- 
spinners is not unconnected with the crisis. 
To a heavy extent the North of Ireland is 
dependent on America still. 


7 * * 


The admissions of a U. S. sworn weigher 
have aroused wide attention. The allega- 
tion is that he admitted to Thomas Coates, 
chairman of the Cotton Buying Co., Man- 
chester, that sworn weighers systematically 
write up the weight of cotton bales for ex- 
port by five pounds beyond the actual. He 
acknowledged the addition to constitute a 
lie. Candidly, he agreed that he and his con- 
freres would swear just as many million lies 
as there were million bales sent for export. 

If the weigher were merely adding another 
untruth, he certainly did nothing to re-estab- 
lish the confidence that the South wants to 
win from foreign customers. Lancashire has 
had several shocks to confidence. The crops 
bureau scandal is not forgotten and the vis- 
itors to Atlanta have not reported that they 
found truth prized among people they met. 
\ consumer naturally wonders whether five 
pounds a bale is the limit to mis-statements 
of sworn weights and naturally grumble that 
he should be charged for an extra that the 
American spinner has not to pay. 


* * * 


To prevent the contamination of wool by 
vegetable fibers the committee representing 


At Home and Abroad. 


Bradford, London, Colonial, German and 
French interests, as well as those of the 
Amcrican Wool Buyers’ Association, rec- 
ommend the preparation of two notice-cards. 
One ior use in shearing sheds directs that 
all straw and litter be removed before shear- 
ing; that each bag be turned out and be 
made free and clear from bits of hemp be- 
fore packing; and that loose bits of twine, 
bagging and straw be kept scrupulously 
apart from wool. 

The card for dock warehouse and store 
use directs that all bales are to be opened 
at the seams only, by cutting the blue 
twine; that frayed edges of bagging and 
loose bits of string be removed carefully and 
promptly by the staff chargeable with wool 
on show; and that warehouse “pullings” be 
looked over carefully before restoring them 
to the bales. 

The ready test for the cleanliness of bag- 
ging is to rub the fabric against a dark coat- 
sleeve. One sees then how the cloth parts 
with its fibers. Hard-spun hemp or burlap 
is to be preferred and a Calcutta maker of 
bags suggests that the warp-face be turned 
inside. The committee find the Calcutta 
makers of wool bags splegdidly indifferent 
to the situation. They “have no complaint ;” 
they “entertain complaints from buyers 
only.” The fact that their goods are earn- 
ing discredit by wholesale means nothing, at 
present, to most of them. 


* a * 


It seems that “no significance” is to be at- 
tached to the large profits of the Thread 
Trust. The 30 per cent. dividend of J. & P. 
Coats “denotes no material change” in the 
earning power of the company. Thus Mr. 
Archibald Coats speaks in his apology to 
the public for the state of the balance-sheet. 
As for the dearer cotton, dearer lumber and 
dearer labor, of which so much has been 
heard, this has been offset by the “enhanced 
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value of stock,” the “better interest on 
money lent,” the “larger dividends of some 
of the Continental companies” in which 
Coats are interested. 

Competition in the thread trade does not 
prevent J. & P. Coats from distributing 
quarterly dividends at the 30 per cent. rate 
for this year. Last year a timid 20 per cent. 
was passed round in instalments, the bal- 
ance of 10 per cent. coming as a bonus. The 
chairman’s warning not to expect a bonus 
on top of the 30 per cent. is not taken too 
seriously on the Stock Exchange. A bonus 
is expected out of the colossal reserve funds 
of $31,000,000. 

Some of this may be earmarked for pur- 
chase of more competing mills. The Japan- 
ese interest of the company has been safe- 
guarded by absorption of thread mills in 
Japan. But money may be needed for a 
transaction in Portugal. The opening of an 
independent factory at Oporto threatened 
the supremacy of Coats’s “Elephant” brand. 
Prices of that mark dropped 20 per cent. in 
April and again 10 per cent. in May and 
latterly a 3-cent level has been reached for 
No. 50 on 200-yard spools and in a highly 
protected country. Dearer cotton and sup- 
plies assuredly did not work this phe- 
nomenon. The fall is clearly a product of 
competition and only very simple folk will 
expect cheap thread in Portugal after the 
conclusion of the negotiations to buy out 
the opposing mill. If J. & P. Coats have not 
a world-wide monopoly they have the useful 
sum of $20,000,000 free in “ordinary re- 
serve” and doubtless that is a far better 
thing. 


+ % * 


A prime characteristic of mercerized cot- 
ton is its avidity of dye, as injudicious 
woolen manufacturers have learned from 
striping loose-dyed dark material with 
threads of light mercerized cotton. By 
fondness for dye, Julius Huebner distin- 
guishes mercerized from unmercerized ma- 
terial. He colors samples with solutions of 
iodine in potassium iodide and whereas 
natural cotton loses its blue tint after a few 
washings the mercerized article retains the 
color. Using a little zinc chloride with the 
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solution, Mr. Huebner finds it easy to deter- 
mine from the depths of the stain to what 
extent cotton has been mercerized. 


* * * 


Employment for some heavy coating 
looms is found in weaving 120 pick cotton 
twills for rain-coats. Egyptian 80s 2-fold 
warp and single filling is employed and shot 
effects are sought as well as plain dyes. A 
novelty in this line is the printed warp giv- 
ing a broken shot effect. For example, a 
warp may be printed drab with red intermit- 
tent stripes and the filling be a dyed slate 
or blue. Lighter looms are doing broken 
checks of khaki tones formed from a heavy 
warp of cotton and worsted twist and a fill- 
ing of single worsted. Here the worsted 
brightens the lustre of the fabric and 40 cent 
broad goods make warm competition with 
65 cent cloth of all-worsted. In all such 
goods the trade is in drabs, their tones rang- 


ing from nearly blue to cream and nearly 
green shades. 
* * * 


The policy of leaving work to the special- 
ist is reported to be growing in America as 
it always is here. We do not find large and 
successful firms nearly as anxious to add to 
the number of operations they perform as to 
do their present work to the utmost advan- 
tage. Belief grows that processes on a large 
scale can always be conducted more effi- 
ciently than on a small one. Few large con- 
sumers think nowadays of making their own 
soap, for instance. They buy from firms 
who boil fifty tons to their one ton and buy 
to an advantage. 

One of the largest spinners of colored 
worsted, spinning quantities that might em- 
ploy even a largish dyeing department, has 
been satisfying himself that his work is 
more economically done outside. What 
would apparently be saved on the weight 
dyed—and still more—would be lost when 
an equally efficient department in his own 
premises was running at less than its maxi- 
mum output. The element of convenience 
not appearing in the case at all, the only ad- 
vantage to be reaped from having his own 
dye-house was that of closer secrecy. Toa 
certain number of persons singularly placed 
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this outweighs any small item of cost. In 
general, customers find friends in whom to 
put confidence. 
* & x 

Specialists like the large worsted spinners 
let the development of events guide them 
largely in their purchase of wool. They are 
not so fond of acting in advance as some of 
the large producers of cloths and knitting 
yarn and carpets, who complete all opera- 
tions in their own mills. It may be that the 
grandeur of these operations induces too 
great a sense of self-importance, causing in- 
dividuals to believe that the wool-market 
depends on them. If so the stiffness of 
merino prices and fall in stronger sorts 
should have weakened that sense. It would 
be easy to name mills of world-wide repute 
which have gone wrong in both directions. 
Whatever the relative efficiency of their 
working-costs, it is sure that some of them 
have a heavy burden of dear material and at 
a time when a balance of cost and selling 
prices is peculiarly hard to establish. 

* * * 


An employment for paper yarn of a sort 
cheap enough lies in the insulated wire busi- 
ness. Considerable weights of cotton are 
taken for the electrical trade and paper 
thread might comply with all requirements. 
The attempts of an English firm of cable 
makers to find a source of supply have not 
yet led to the discovery of this much-adver- 
tised material cheaper than 33 cents a pound. 
That figure prohibits business in this, and 
doubtless in most other, directions. The 
statement made on U. S. consular authorit; 
that paper yarn is being made in England as 
well as in Germany cannot be verified. 

* os x 


Some of the looms used in this country 
for weaving multiplex machine beltings 
tend towards the complex. In China the 
machine for weaving ramie belts is very 
simple if operating it is arduous. Three men 
weave, one opening the shed by pedal, a 
second inserting the yarn, a third ramming 
the filling home with a heavy wooden bar. 
Ramie ropes are a little used in England for 
open-air driving, ramie belts are not so well 
reported on. Both tend to crack soon at 


a 





any joining. A leather belting which is un- 
commonly expensive, but is found efficient 
in trying circumstances in the mill has a con- 
tact-surface of a soft chamois type of leather. 
The purpose of the lining is of course to se- 
cure grip. 

* * * 

Before it can be used legally for manu- 
facture in England, horse-hair has to be 
submitted to disinfection by steam. The 
purpose of the authorities is now to permit 
disinfection to be done alternatively by im- 
mersion in liquids. The liquids are to be 
those certified by properly registered bac- 
teriologists as fatal to anthrax germs. So- 
lutions of cyllin and formaldehyde in cer- 
tain strengths and in a certain length of time 
are effective for the purpose. 

* * * 

A new activity of the lights of the 
Lancashire trade is revealed by _ the 
formation of a company. They have 
been seen teaching planters how to 
plant, compress-owners how to bale 
and dealers how to speculate. Observe them 
now financing inventions their fathers would 
have left to the machinists. Incorporated as 
“Machinery Components, Ltd.,” the men 
who went to Atlanta, who engineer the Fine 
Spinner’s combine and direct the employers’ 
federations are exploiting mechanical im- 
provements in spinning machinery. Their 
new “long collar’ for spindles is obviously 
likely to be well-tried in the Lancashire 
trade. 

Oo 

WOOLEN CARDING-—-AMERICAN AND 

EUROPEAN METHODS COMPARED. 





Continued from December.) 

‘he estimated cost of a set of good 
woolen cards with feeds complete would be 
about $2,500. From my experience I would 
advise feeds between the first and second 
breaker. The second breaker and finisher 
should be coupled together on double cards. 

The production of woolen yarn depends 
greatly on the stock used, but I should con- 
sider from 500 to 700 pounds of I run yarn 
an average production; of 2 run, 300 to 350 
pounds; of 3 run, 250 pounds. | 

The number of mule spindles would also 
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lepend on the amount of the twist in the 
arn. For hosiery and filling yarns I would 
say that a 312-spindle mule would be sufh- 
ient to follow a set of cards. 

The necessary help to run 5 sets of cards, 
the overseer not included, would be as fol- 
lows: On first breaker feeds, I man; be- 
tween the first and second breaker I man; I 
finisher tender and 1 second hand. In the 
spinning room I would advise one man for 
every 312 spindles. I have had men run 
double this number, but not with very satis- 
factory results. Fletcher. 


A set of cards for working low stock 
should be built as follows: Self feed on first 
breaker; card, 48 by 60-inch with steel tooth 
feed rolls; metallic breast with cylinder 18 
by 48-inch, with three 6-inch workers, with 
strippers to match; one burr cylinder, 8 by 
48, teeth set 14 to the inch; teeth on breast 
set 16 to the inch. The card should have 8 
workers, 7 by 48-inch and 8 strippers, 2 1/4 
by 48-inch, and a 10 by 48-inch tumbler; 
fancy, 10 by 48-inch; doffer, 30 by 48-inch, 
with 3 by 48-inch dickey. This card should 
be iron throughout except the fancy, which 
is of wood. No. 33 wire should be used 
except for the fancy, which should be No. 
26 open set in leather. 

[he second breaker 48 by 60-inch with 
Apperly feed; 4 1/2 by 48-inch lickerin, 
clothed with No. 26 diamond point wire; 
tumbler 10 by 48-inch with No. 34 wire; 8 
workers, 7 by 48-inch, No. 34 wire; 8 strip- 
pers 2 1/4 by 48-inch, No. 33 wire; cylinders 
48 by 60-inch No. 34 wire; doffer 30 by 48- 
inch, No. 34 wire, with dickey 3 by 48-inch; 
fancy 10 by 48-inch, No. 28 wire set in 
leather. This card should be of iron except 
the fancy, which is of wood. 

The breast of the finisher card should have 
a 4 1/2 by 48-inch lickerin, No. 26 diamond 
point wire; tumbler 10 by 48-inch, No. 34 
wire; cylinder 40 by 48-inch, No. 35 wire; 
four workers 7 by 48-inch, No. 35 wire; four 
strippers 2 1/4 by 48-inch, No. 34 wire; dof- 
fer 18 by 48-inch, No. 35 wire; fancy 1o by 
48-inch, No. 30 wire. This breast is all iron 
except the fancy, which is of wood. 

Finisher cylinder should be 48 by 60-inch, 
No. 35 wire; 6 workers 7 by 48-inch, No. 35 
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wire; 6 strippers 21/4 by 48-inch, No. 34 
wire; tancy 10 by 48-inch, No. 30 wire; 
doffers 14 by 48-inch, No. 35 wire. The 
doffers should have dickeys to ensure their 
running without cleaning and should be 2 by 
48-inch, No. 30 wire with a good pitch. 

With an Apperly feed and an apron con- 
denser the production of a set of cards built 
in this manner in 10 hours on 1 run work 
would be about 600 pounds; on 2 run work, 
450 pounds, and on 3 run 300 pounds. This 
card would supply a mule with 360 spindles. 
The necessary help to run 5 sets of these 
cards would be 4 card tenders, 1 stripper, 1 
second hand; and an overseer. The number 
of spindles per operative in spinning room, 
360; number of spindles for 5 sets of cards, 
1,800. The cost of a set of cards built in this 


manner would be from $3,500 to 


3; $3,800. 


‘ 


Bristol. 


To make from 3 to 1 run work from a 
mixture of wool cotton and shoddy I would 
recommend the following settings: 


First Breaker. 


In. Wide In. Diam. 


Main cylinder ...........0d 48 60 
SE 68a ekelare a owed 48 30 
Fh cbeeVacknwen er 10 
8 workers .48 7 
DE eens eeu 48 2 
GO 8 oe dco cosicle ee 48 9 
Improved comb motions. 

Latest Bramwell feed. 

1 single burr machine ..... 48 10 


1 set self stripping feed rolls. 
Second Breaker. 


Torrance balling head and creel, go ends. 


1 set feed rolls, iron........ 18 24 
eS ee 3 3% 
E tmbler, WOO ..4.6. 50%. 8 3u4 
1 cylinder, wood ..........2 48 60 
8 workers, wood ..........48 8o 
8 strippers, iron .......... 48 2 
E GOMer, WOOE ... 262i ci cc. 48 30 
a aero 48 10 
1 licker-in, fancy wood ..... 48 2 
Finisher. 
I cylinder, wood .........é 48 60 


2 doffer rings, iron 48 20 
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oe Pee ey 48 10 
2 WOUMNE, OM 6 6c vine dws 48 7 
- Girleners, WON. ...ccceaes 48 2% 
1 tumbler, wood .......... 48 8 
1 licker-in, iron ........... 48 4% 


Apperly or Bates feed. 
Apron condenser. 
Cards to take off 48 good and 2 waste ends. 


Clothing. 


Tempered steel wire, Nos. 33, 34, 35. 

Fancy sheets, rings set in leather, also all 
diamond point; remainder of clothing 
set in flexible cloth. 

Total cost for one set of cards as above de- 
scribed, about $3,400. 

If picked stock is used a metallic breast 
would be of great advantage and save 
wear on the clothing. 


Metallic Breast. 


In. Wide In. Diam. 


t breast cylinder .......... 48 16 
| WOON © nsckc cen caees .48 ~ 
+ CVNG. . as cineies seen 48 24 
1 second licker-in .........48 34 
 Grat Hekerde 6. cc vdvices 48 3 

s lieker-m, fancy .....s0«s. 48 1% 
SO eer ree res 48 4 
PSE PORE so 86st ae 2% 

t oteippiteg 70H) 2... svevees 48 14 


The cost would be about $240 for up-to- 
date machinery that will compare favorably 
with any made in Europe. 

The help required to run 5 sets of cards 
would be as follows: 


1 boss carder. 

2 men for stripping and grinding. 

1 man for Bramwell feed. 

2 boys for Torrance ballers and creels. 

1 boy for Apperly feed. 
I 


> 


oys for finisher fronts. 


The number of operatives per spindle in 
spinning room would be: 


I boss spinner. 

1 second hand. 

1 boy to bring spools from card and assist 
in the doffing. 

spinner for each mule. 





A grinding machine for the card room 
would cost about $250, and a good mixing 
picker, $250. 

The production in 10 hours of I, 2 and 3 
run yarn, estimated in a speed of 16 r. p. m. 
of the 20-inch doffer rings would be 700 
pounds of the I run yarn made with 1/3 
draft for one set of cards. This doffer is 
sometimes run as high as 21 r. p. m. Of 
course the production depends largely on 
the character of the stock as well as the size 
of the yarn and the amount of twist it con- 
tains. 

One mule of 360 spindles 2 1/4-inch 
gauge should take care of the production of 
700 pounds from one card. The cost includ- 
ing banding would be about $1,090 each. 

Anthony. 


————_————— 


PRODUCTION AND COST. 





BY J. LEE NICHOLSON 
President of the American Cost Accounting Company. 


In the ordinary manufacturing business 
the market price of the product is fixed be 
fore the manufacturer commences business 
and he must, therefore, either sell at these 
prices or discontinue the manufacture of the 
article. The principal profit in the manufac- 
turing business, therefore, lies between what 
the product does cost and what it should 
cost. 

No one will dispute the fact that as long 
as an active demand exists the production of 
any particular article will continue. It is 
equally reasonable to suppose that no one 
will manufacture an article at a loss, indefi 
nitely, if he knows it. If, therefore, one 
makes a profit and another loses money 
when conditions are equal, it becomes evi- 
dent that one is operating on a systematic 
basis, while the other is not. 


PAYING LOSSES OUT OF PROFITS. 

There are manufacturers who are ignor 
ant of the face that one of two profitable de- 
partments of their factory are paying the 
heavy losses of others that for one reaso1 
or another are not making expenses. The, 
are satisfied with the combined profits which 
are small, not realizing that the large profits 
they are actually making are used to pay th 















avy losses of certain mismanaged depart- 
nts of their business. 

[t should be borne in mind that it does not 
quire a thorough system to stop a leak 
at is apparent without any system, but it 
es require a good system to detect the 
isible yet never ceasing drip that wears 


+ 


it the foundation stone of a great business. 


FALSE PROFITS. 


\lany business men do not realize that 
their books may he closed at the end of the 
ear with an inventory incorrectly taken, 
‘iced above or below cost, and either a false 
profit or a false loss shown. 
\n entire line of goods may be omitted 
rom the inventory without being discovered, 
nd the inventory may be figured by mistake 
1 piece price instead of at a dozen or gross 
price, without being noticed. Can material 
process of manufacture or finished prod- 
be correctly priced if an estimated cost 
system is in use? Can the quantity shown 
by the inventory be relied upon if there is no 
means of verifying it? 
Would the result shown by books closed 


in this way justify a change of policy? 
SYSTEM DECREASES COST OF PRODUCTION. 


[he cost of production may be decreased 
materially by introducing an efficient factory 
system, for the purpose of determining the 
cost of production accurately, decreasing in- 
direct expenses, bringing to light excessive 
costs, theft of material, waste, excessive ma- 
chine costs, shop errors, negligence on the 
part of employes, and the cause of decreased 
production. 

\ proper factory system will indicate to 
the proprietor or manager where his busi- 
ness is weakest, what departments require 
attention and where assistance may be given 
to either restore or increase the efficiency 
fa particular department. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The first requisite, preliminary to the in- 
troduction of a factory system, is a proper 
factory organization, that will permit of op- 
erating on a systematic basis, bringing all 
operatives under proper supervision and 
control and keeping the management in easy 
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and constant touch with every department of 
the business. 
UNIT COSTS. 

A cost system is an analysis of the trans- 
actions in a factory by which the various 
kinds of costs are correctly and properly 
distributed, thus substituting accurate results 
for estimates. It supplies the manufacturer 
with reliable information. The man with an 
efficient cost system is working in clear day- 
light, while the one with a defective system 
or without any is groping in the dark, and 
the advantage gained by the former is so 
great that it almost assures success from the 
outset. 

[It is not only necessary to know the total 
cost of the article, but the cost of each oper- 
ation as well. This cost should include all 
factory expenditures, such as material and 
supplies, direct and indirect labor, depart 
ment indirect expenses, general factory ex- 
penses, maintenance and depreciation. All 
indirect expenses, properly chargeable as 
cost of production, should be distributed ac- 
cording to actual expenditures, and not ac- 
cording to past experience, as is usually 
done. In distributing general expenses, 
great care must be taken or it may appear 
that an article costs more to manufacture 
than it can be sold for. 

These records should clearly indicate the 
efficiency or inefficiency of all operating de- 
partments and should make it possible to 
prevent waste, defective work, shop errors, 
loss of time, or negligence on the part of the 
employes. 

MACHINE COSTS. 


The cost to maintain and operate each ma- 
chine, ds well as the capacity and working 
efficiency of each, should be determined in 
order that a proper record of production 
may be obtained. These records should be 
so arranged as to indicate whether the ma- 
chines are 40, 50, 80 or 100 per cent. 
efficient. 

By operating on this basis, the machines 
report the men, and the cause of decreased 
production is at once brought to light and 
the capacity of the plant maintained. It 
should be remembered that decreased pro- 
duction means increased indirect expenses, 
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thus making the cost higher. This applies 
whether the plant is operated on day or piece 
work. 

By supporting the machine records with 
time records, costs by operation may be ob- 
tained in such a way as to make it possible 
to operate all departments on piece work 
prices, based on comparative machine costs. 
In this way any changes in superintendence 
will not affect the organization of any de- 
partment, as these records will show the 
maximum and minimum record of each em- 
ploye, indicating how the men should work. 
UNIT PROFITS. 


It is necessary to ascertain not only the 
profits made by each department, to locate 
the departments that are being operated on 
a paying basis, but it is equally necessary to 
know the profit on each article so as to de- 
termine where the profit is made or the loss 
sustained. It is also advisable in certain 
cases to know the profits derived from each 
customer, as it frequently happens that when 
manufacturing two classes of articles for the 
same concern, the manufacturer knows he is 
losing money on One article and thinks he 
makes up the loss on the other. He thinks, 
but he should know. Then he can deter- 
mine whether or not he should continue to 
produce the article at a loss, or lose the busi- 
ness, as the only alternative. 


STOCK SYSTEM. 

The problem of stock is second only in 
importance to that of costs. A system for 
the care of stock will insure economy in pro- 
duction, prevent unnecessary waste, and be 
a check on stock from being mislaid or dis- 
appearing. Each of these is a factor so im- 
portant that the leakage resulting in any one 
year may run into thousands of dollars. 

With a proper stock system there can at 
no time be an over-supply of stock on hand, 
resulting in loss of interest on capital so tied 
up, nor on the other hand can there be a 
lack of stock which would result in buying 
under unfavorable conditions of vexations 
and costly delays in the execution of orders. 


ANTIQUATED MACHINERY. 


In the event that costs cannot be decreased 
owing to the machinery being so old that it 





is too costly to maintain and operate, ma 
chinery of a more modern type should be in 
stalled. There are certain departments i: 
factories that are operated at a loss, and con 
sequently their maintenance becomes un 
justifiable. It frequently happens that me 
chanical difficulties prevent the manufactur: 
of certain articles at a profit. Such difficul 
ties, however, are not insurmountable. 


ARRANGEMENT OF PLANT. 

A more systematic arrangement of operat 
ing departments may prevent unnecessar\ 
handling of product, thus affording proper 
aisle space resulting in a reduction of indi 
rect expense and increased output. 

Slight changes in the arrangement of the 
plant might afford better light, more ventila 
tion, and proper receiving and shipping 
facilities, thus giving the benefit of natural 
advantages, overlooked when the plant was 
erected. It is possible that the machines 
could be run faster or the cost of operating 
them reduced by a more economical ar- 
rangement, resulting in a reduction in costs, 
by enabling tenders to operate more ma- 
chines than under the present arrangement 
This would reduce machine costs, and would 
also save handling material. 

In many cases the power plant is not as 
efficient as it should be and does not develop 
the proper amount of power for the amount 
of coal consumed. The engine may not be 
doing all that it is able to do, resulting in 
loss power. Again the power may be wasted 
in line shafting improperly lined up. 

A systematic plan of operating instills con- 
fidence, creates better feeling and has a 
strong moral effect on employes. Any in 
vestment that improves the employes atti 
tude to his employer is a paying one. 

BETTERMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

It is only a matter of time before every 
manufacturer will realize the importance of 
establishing a betterment fund, by setting 
aside a specified sum annually out of earn- 
ings, for the purpose of improving and mod 
ernizing his plant. 

A small amount set aside each year and 
expended in an intelligent manner would 
make it possible to substitute modern for 





















































antiquated machinery, rearrange the operat- 
ing departments, install machines to do 
what men are now employed to do, and 
modernize the plant generally. All of these 
improvements can be made by following this 
plan, without investing new capital and with- 
out the manufacturer feeling it. 

The policy of an industrial enterprise must 
be either progressive or passive. By con- 
stantly making changes in the methods of 
operating, inviting criticism, giving careful 
attention to new ideas, discarding old 
methods and inaugurating new ones, great 
savings will necessarily result. 

SUBSTITUTION OF MATERIAL. 

When it becomes apparent after proper 
tests that no profit can be made by the use 
of a certain material, cheaper material 
should be substituted or the manufacture of 
the article abandoned. This alone often 
changes the balance on the profit and loss 
account in the right direction. 


‘¢Mry LINE OF BUSINESS.” 


The most common reason given for the 
unsystematic and unbusinesslike methods 
used by the majority of business men, is that 
while better methods may be used in other 
lines, in their particular case it cannot be 
done. This really means that they refuse to 
believe that anyone else can do that which 
they cannot. 

The method of conducting the same class 
of business differs in almost every instance 
and as each case must be individually treated 
it makes no difference whether the particular 
class of business has ever been systematized 
before or not. 

It stands to reason that the man who de- 
votes his whole and undivided time to one 
subject can accomplish with ease what the 
ordinary man considers impossible. 


>) _——- 


MOISTURE IN WORSTED YARN, 


New York, Dec. 18, 1907. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Your article in the October issue entitled, 
“Moisture in Worsted Yarn,” has come to 
my attention. Having introduced the condi- 
tioning of textiles into the United States 
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some twenty-five years ago and having con- 
tinued the business up to the present time, 
[ feel warranted in saying a word upon this 
very interesting subject. 

[t is almost incomprehensible why manu- 
facturers in this country do not avail them- 
selves of the same method of doing business 
which has been in operation for so many 
years in Europe, where they send their raw 
material to the conditioning houses and are 
able to ascertain very easily the absolute 
weight of the merchandise they buy or sell. 
We have only to refer to the great success 
of the Bradford Conditioning House for 
proof on this point. 

In England as well as in other parts of 
Europe, no wool yarn nor cops change 
hands unless they have first been sent to the 
conditioning house and the absolute weight 
ascertained. In France, Italy and Switzer- 
land the silk merchants follow the same 
rule, and in the large silk centres the condi 
tioning houses for testing materials have met 
with great success. 

Your article speaks of the European 
standard of regain of 18 1/4 per cent. as 
being used in England. I see no reason why 
the same standard should not be adopted in 
America. 

You also state that “where the mills are 
located far from the official conditioning 
house small testing apparatus could be set 
up at moderate expense.” It seems to me, 
however, that if some understanding could 
be arrived at between the various woolen 
manufacturers to have a certain amount 
of samples from each lot sent to the 
official conditioning house, it would be far 
better, as the work could be done much 
more carefully and at a smaller expense 
than is possible at the mills. The cost of 
each test would be a small item as compare 1 
with the gain that would be accomplished: 

Rosert B. HoGuet, 
President New York Silk Conditioning 
Works. 
Sscieliiaipccliineeadiinmaitcem 

The total area under cotton in the 16 cot- 
ton growing districts in India is now report- 
ed to be 186,202 acres, or 3,518 acres more 
than last year. 
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THE HOWARD & BULLOUGH BUILDER 
MOTION. 


BY BOLSTER 


Before entering into a detailed explana 
tion of this motion a general description of 
its operation will be in order at this point. 
The shaft, A, Fig. 1, is driven at a slow 
speed by a train of gearing from the cylinder 
shaft, and carries the worm, A’, which 
meshes into the worm gear, B’, on the cam 








Dp 


The cam shaft carries either a fill- 
ing or warp cam; in case of a combination 
builder, both cams are always on the shaft, 
and by a special construction of the builder 
arm, either cam can be put into operation 
without removing the other. 

The builder arm, C (Figs. I and 2) is cen- 
tred at C’, and is given an oscillating motion 
upon its centre by means of either the warp 
or filling cam operating upon the cam roller, 
C?, the latter being kept in contact with the 
face of the cam by the pressure exerted 
upon the rod, D?, through the ring rail, J, 
which rests upon the lifting rod, H, and 
causes the arms, F and E, which are cen- 
tred at E*, to pull upon D?, with a tendency 
to swing the arm, C, to the right, and thus 
bring C? against the face of the cam. 

Centred also at E* is the arm, G, carrying 


shaft, 






FIG. I. 








a balance weight, G', the latter being applied 
to assist the cam in raising the ring rail, J, 
and thus reduce the strain which would 
otherwise fall upon the cam and connections. 

The vertical portion of the builder arm, C, 
carries a screw, D', upon which is threaded 
the nut, D; secured to D are two chains, one 
on each side of the arm, which form a flex- 
ible connection between the builder arm and 
the rod, D*, and through which the motion 
is transmitted from the builder arm, C, to 
the lifting shaft, E*. The nut, D, is capable 





of being raised or lowered on the screw, D* 
by the bevel gears, D* and D*. 

The bevel,- D*, is secured to the foot of 
the screw, D’, and meshes into the bevel, D*, 
while the latter is on the same shaft as the 
ratchet or builder gear, K, see Figs. 1 and 
3. Around a portion of the circumference of 
K is a shield, L, upon which the pawl or 
catch, M, can slide, without engaging with 
the teeth of K. 

On the same sleeve as the pawl, M, is a 
spur gear, N, into which meshes the teeth of 
the quadrant, P, the latter being centred on 
a pin, P*, secured to one of the brackets 
which support the motion. The upper end 
of P is made fork shaped to receive the pin, 
Q, while the latter is adjustable in the slot 
shown on the top of the arm, C, Fig. 2. 
When C moves toward the cam shaft the pin, 
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QO, forces the upper end of the quadrant, P, 
3 n the same direction, and causes the lower 





end to revolve the gear, N, which moves the 
pawl, M, until it slides off the shield, L, and 
engages with the gear, K. After the pawl 
leaves the shield and engages with K, a por- 














tion of a revolution is given to K. On ac- 
. ‘ount of K and D® being on the same shaft, 
the bevel gear, D‘, is also given a portion of 





a revolution, and turns the screw, D’, so that 
the nut, D, is lowered or brought nearer to 
the centre, C! 

The number of teeth taken up or amount 
of motion given to the gear, K, will depend 
upon the sweep given to the quadrant, P, 
and the position of the shield; the latter be- 


~@ 






ing adjustable to the count of the yarn and 
build of the bobbin. 

To set the builder motion first mount the 
cam shaft and have it revolve freely in its 
bearings. Next place the builder arm in 

Fe position and have the centre, C’, on a line 
with the cam roller, C?, when the cam is half- 


way between the highest and lowest posi- 










tions. When making this setting be sure 
that the centre of the cam-shaft, B, is di- 
rectly over the centre of the cam roller, C’. 


BUILDER 


FIG. 
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When the above setting has been made, 
the vertical arm of the builder, C, must be 
at a right angle to the horizontal arm. The 
adjustment is essential in order to give an 
equal taper at each end of the bobbin. In 
order to obtain the above setting, the hori- 
zontal arm is made in two parts and an ad- 
justing screw provided as shown at C?, Figs. 
I and 2. 

nanan, 

ar x | J 


i | | 


2. 

Now measure off the length of traverse to 
be used, and make a mark in tl 
builder arm with the lifter 


shaft arm, E, and adjust the connecting rod, 


1e centre. 


Chen connect the 


D*, by the screws at the ends, until the ring 
rail is in line with the mark previously made 
on the bobbin. 


FIG. 4. 


[f after starting the frame there is more 
taper at one end than at the other, it is evi- 
dent that some of the above settings were 
not accurate enough, and it may be neces- 
sary to use the adjusting screw, C*, to cor- 
rect the defect; for example, if more taper 
is on the bottom than on the top, the screw 
will require turning in a little. If the nut, 
D, is as high as it is possible to put it, and 
the traverse is too short, it would be neces- 
sary to drop E? a little on the arm, E. 
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When a warp bobbin is to be made, a 
heart shaped cam is employed on this as on 
nearly all builders. The chain connecting 
the arm, E, with the vertical builder arm, C, 
passes straight from the nut, D, to the rod, 


D?: as the cam is revolved slowly, the arms, 


Long are 
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FIG. 5. FIG. 6. 


C and E, connecting with D? are oscillated 
on their centres, and an upward and down- 
ward motion is imparted to the ring rail, J. 
When the first layer of yarn is put upon 
the bobbin, the nut, D, is in its highest posi- 
tion on the screw, D', and is at its greatest 
distance from the centre, C’, imparting the 
maximum traverse to the ring rail. As the 
bobbin fills, the nut is gradually lowered or 
brought nearer to the centre, C’, by the 
ratchet gear, K, as described, and by this 













means a gradual shortening of the traverse 
is obtained. Referring to Fig. 4 for further 
illustration: 

The line C = distance from C* to C’. 

The line D? = distance from C* to D. 

The line E = distance from E* to E?. 

The line F = distance from E* to F’. 

Again the distance from C* to C? is equal 
to that from C? to D, with D in its highest 
position. The distance from E* to E? is 
equal to that from E? to F"’. 

If the cam gives the cam roller, C?, a total 
sweep of 6 inches, and causes it to travel the 
same distance on each side of a horizontal 
line drawn through the centre, C’, then the 
nut, D, being the same distance from C* as 
C is from C?, will also have a sweep of 6 
inches, divided equally on each side of the 
vertical line, D*. This movement is im- 
parted to the rod, D*, and communicates a 
movement of 6 inches to E?. On account of 
F! being the same distance from E’, the ring 
rail will traverse 6 inches. With the above 
arrangement the rail traverse is practically 
equal to the sweep of the nut D. 

The nut, D, is brought nearer to the cen- 
tre, C’, as the bobbin fills. By assuming D 
to be lowered to the position shown at No. 
2, its sweep will be decreased. Let us as- 
sume that when D is in its highest position, 
it is 12 inches from the centre with a sweep 
of 6 inches; then when in position No. 2, 
which is 8 inches from the centre, the sweep 
of D will be equal to (8 K 6) + 12 = 4 
inches. The traverse of the ring rail will 
also be reduced from 6 inches to 4 inches as 
at Fig. 5, and thus make a bobbin with coni- 
cal ends. 

The amount of taper on the bobbin will 
depend on how much D is lowered after 
every traverse; this is governed by the num- 
ber of teeth the gear, K, is allowed to be 
turned by the pawl, M. 

The filling bobbin, Fig. 6, differs from the 
warp bobbin in several particulars. First, 
the traverse or sweep of the ring rail must 
remain the same through the build of the 
bobbin, instead of varying as with the warp 
bobbin. 

Second, in place of the first layer of yarn 
extending from top to bottom of bobbin, it 
is placed on about 1 1/2 inches, A B, at 
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bottom of the bobbin, and the succeeding 
ivers are laid on each other so that each 
vecupies a little higher position on the bob- 
jin than did the preceding one, thus work- 
ng up gradually until the last layer, C—D, is 
put on. This forms the bobbin from bottom 
to top, instead of from the centre outwards. 

The filling cam is placed in position for 
yperating the builder arm. As will be seen 
by Figs. 1 and 2, the warp cam is heart 
shaped and has one long sweep occupying 
the entire revolution of the cam shaft to give 
one traverse in each direction. The filling 
cam is designed to give a shorter sweep, but 
cives three complete traverses in each direc- 
tion for every revolution of the cam shaft. 

fo keep the same traverse throughout the 
entire bobbin on the builder motion, a short 
spindle carrying two small rollers is inserted 
near the top of the arm, C, so that the chains 
connecting D with D? pass over them. 

The spindle referred to is always the same 
distance from the centre, C*; this causes the 
chain to pull upon D? from the same point, 
which is equal to having a fixed position on 
the vertical builder arm, at a given distance 
from the centre. 

[he operation of the gear, K, is the same 
for the filling build as for warp, with the 
exception that a shorter quadrant is used; 
the action on the nut, D, however, is the 
same in each case, but, on account of the 
small guide rollers being the bearing point 
for the chain, these give the same sweep to 
the arm, E, while the lowering of D pulls 
on the chain, and has the same effect as 
shortening the rod, D?, or the distance be- 
tween the arms C and E. The arm, E, is 
drawn nearer to C, and the arm, F, raises 
the ring rail in the same proportion; this 
allows the yarn to be wound higher up the 
bobbin. 

The foot lever shown in Fig. I is used for 
disengaging the worm, A’, from the worm 
gear, B', so that the rail can be lowered 
when the bobbins are full; this allows the 
cam shaft to become free. As the weight of 
the ring rail overbalances the weights repre- 
sented at G, the rail falls to its lowest posi- 
tion ready for doffing. 

In either warp or filling build the nut, D, 
is always returned to its highest position on 
the arm, C. before starting a new set. 
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DISSECTING FABRIC STRUCTURES. 





Concluded 

We next come to those systems of weaves 
having two systems of warps and two sys- 
tems of filling, each system calling for face 
and back respectively, being what we term 
regular or real double cloth. Besides these 
we also find such which have an additional 
system of warp, generally added for addi- 
tional figuring purposes calling in this in 
stance for 3 systems of warp and 2 systems 
of filling; again we may meet with double 
cloth constructed with 2 systems of warp 
and 3 systems of filling, the third system of 
filling being in this instance added either for 
figuring purposes or what is more frequently 
the case for the purpose of a stuffer pick, 
i. e., to increase the bulk of a double cloth 
structure. 

In the dissection of a double cloth sample 
it is necessary first to ascertain in what ratio 
the number of ends in the face warp stands 
to those of the back warp, said ratio varying 
according to the purpose of wear of the 
goods under consideration, ratios most fre- 
quently met with being 1: 1, and 2: 1, al- 
though sometimes we may come across 3: I 
Or 2:1: 1: 1. Next ascertain the ratio of 
face to back filling, and which ratio corre- 
sponds to the various items as previously 
quoted in connection with that for the warp 
systems. 

In connection with the analysis of double 
cloth we meet work where a knowledge of 
weave formation and fabric structure will be 
found of the greatest of advantage. Pos- 
sessing such a knowledge, after ascertaining 
as previously explained the ratio between 
face and back ends in warp and filling, in 
connections with worsteds or woolen goods 
only slightly fulled, we then cut off a small 
portion from the sample submitted and in 
turn pull out all the back warp from this 
fraction of our larger sample. This proced- 
ure in most instances will at the same time 
also liberate the back filling from the struc- 
ture, giving us in turn our bare face struc- 
ture, i. e., single cloth, and which we then in 
turn can readily pick out with reference to 
weave used for it. Taking the back structure 
in this way from its face structure shows us 
that in this instance the back warp has been 
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stitched to the face filling for the purpose of 
uniting the two single cloth structures into 
double cloth. This is the most frequently 
met with arrangement; still often we may 
meet with the other method of stitching and 
when then the face warp stitches into the 
back filling and when the pulling off of the 
back filling in turn will also liberate the back 
warp from the double cloth structure, giving 
us in turn also the face structure, i. e., single 
cloth, by itself. 

During picking off of the back warp or 
back filling according to which method of 
stitching employed, as a rule we cannot help 
but have noticed the interlacing of the back 
structure as well as the frequency of the 
stitching, i. e., the arrangement or weave as 
used for said stitching, information thus far 
gained, all combined, being in most instances 
(average samples) sufficient to construct the 
complete double cloth weave from it. In 
connection with more complicated samples, 
however, we possibly may have to make 
some additional researches regarding the 3 
items required, since it may be hard to sep- 

rate the back from the face structure; again 
in connection with some fabrics, for exam- 
ple, heavy woolen fabrics like some grades 
of beavers, ,overcoatings, fancy cassimeres 
etc,, it would be all out of question to try 
and separate the back from the face struc- 
ture or vice versa, and when after singeing 
the face and back of the fabric and in turn 
ascertaining the ratio of the face: back for 
warp and filling, we then ascertain the three 
items: Weave for face structure, weave for 
back structure and stitching of the struct- 
ures into double cloth, by experience in con- 
nection with such researches for each item as 
is found necessary or advisable, in turn con- 
structing the weave required for producing 
sample given, by experience. To explain this 
subject Diagram Fig. 7 is given and of which 
A represents the weave for the face structure 
(the 7—, 4 harness twill), obtained either by 
separating both double cloth structures, i. e., 
picking off the back warp and thus liberating 
at the same time the back filling, or being as- 
certained by experience without having to re- 
sort to separating the two structures. B is 
the back weave obtained by means of exam- 
ining the interlacing of two or more back 








warp threads with their backing picks, and 
which is a very easy matter to do. The in- 
terlacing of both structures suppose wi 
found to be done with the back warp into the 
face filling, said interlacings found to be done 
with évery eighth face pick, will be a feature 
which at once will tell us that the 8 leaf 
satin, as shown in connection with diagram, 
C, is the arrangement used. Still further we 
ascertained that the arrangement of the two 
systems of warp is I : I and that of the filling 
2: 1. With such knowledge gained, it then 
will be easy to compose the double cloth 
weave as given in Diagram D and which hv 





means of explanation given at the margins 
of the weave will explain itself. 

Again, in some instances, we may be com 
pelled to positively have to pick out 
the weave from a given sample, it being ab- 
solutely necessary to reproduce the same, 
and no other way to get at it. In such a 
case, after preparing the sample submitted 
similarly as explained at the beginning of 
this article, we then commence the picking 
out with the face warp in connection with a 
pick from the same system, a feature which 
becomes an absolute necessity: as soon as the 
ratio between face and back is 2: 1. Before 
taking out the first face pick mark upon the 
point paper the lines, i. e., rows of squares in- 
tended for the back warp and back filling, 
said memoranda greatly facilitating the work 
besides giving us a guide as to correctness of 
weave as the same gradually builds itself up 
during picking out. In the picking out of 
double cloth weaves, special attention must 
be paid to those places of the cloth pattern 


















where the tying of the two sets of fabrics is 
lone, the most trifling deviation trom the 
fundamental rules of how to construct dou- 
ble cloth impairing the beauty of the face of 
the fabric. Particular attention must also be 
given to ascertaining the manner in which 
this stitching has been done, i. e., whether 
the face structure is tied to the back, of the 
latter to the face. It may sound odd that 
this should make a difference, and yet a 
very essential difference exists in the two 
manners of tying. If, for instance, the back 
warp structure ties to the face, then, after a 
certain number of face picks, the back warp 
enters also into a face pick, whereas if stitch 
ing the face structure in the back cloth, the 
face warp, off and on, according to arrange- 
ment as used for stitching, then enters into 
a backing pick, and when reverse conditions 
take place. The latter style of tying, how- 
ever, is less frequently used than the former, 
in fact only when a special advantage for 
stitching in this way presents itself. 

\nother system of weaves which frequent- 
y may come under our notice are such as 
known as “False Back” structures, i. e., fab- 
tics in which the warp forms both the face 
and the back of the fabric. These structures 
are intended to take the place of such as con- 
structed with two systems filling and one sys 
tem warp, and the analysis of which we pre 
viously explained. The purpose of false 
back weaves is to do away with 2 beam work, 
a feature more or less necessary in connec- 
tion with fabrics constructed with two sys- 
tems warp and where each system interlaces 
on a different weave. False back weaves will 
make little if any trouble with reference to 
their dissecting in order to obtain the weave, 
since more or less in their principle of con- 
struction they are identical with single cloth 
corkscrew weaves and when naturally the 
picking out is identical to the latter systems 
f weaves, and to which we previously al- 
ready referred to, i. e., picking out the warp 
from the filling, and when after liberating a 
few warp threads in this way we will be at 
once able to build up the remainder of the 
weave by theory except the beginner would 
prefer to pick-out the sample until the re- 
peat of the weave is obtained by him. In 
order to explain the subject, we give in con- 
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nection with diagram Fig. 8 the pick-out, 
i. e., the analysis, i. e., the weave obtained by 
means of picking out such a false back struc- 
ture, the same referring with reference to 
its face weave, to what we term a fancy twill, 
a weave frequently made use of in connec- 
tion with piece-dyed worsteds. 

We also will come in contact with a class 
of fabrics like chinchillas, whitneys, ratines, 
montanacs, etc., which, as already previously 
referred to, require special work in connec- 
tion with picking out the weave, on account 
of some of the picks, the face picks in most 
instances, being broken on the face of the 
fabric, by means of the excessive giggi 


rono 
Sstts 


required by these fabrics, in order to be able 





to produce the characteristic finish after- 
wards. At the same time this face filling, as 
a rule, contains only as little as possible 
twist in order that the breaking of the face 
picks by the teasels is made very easy. 
Some of these fabrics are constructed with 
one system warp and two systems filling, to 
the analysis of which arrangement we previ- 
ously referred; whereas, again others refer 
to pure double cloth — structures. In 
either case, we will have to be careful when 
analyzing for the interlacing of the face 
picks, i. e., when picking out a face pick be 
careful to ascertain the number of warp 
threads between which said fate pick was 
broken during the process of gigging, and 
from such data then build up the complete 
interlacing of said face pick. 
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connection with 
fabrics constructed with 1 system warp and 


In many instances, in 
2 systems filling, we may for this reason 
have to examine the interlacing of said face 
picks from the back side of the structure 
and where said threads generally are gigged 
not so severe then on the face, and conse- 
quently are not broken there. In connec- 
tion with pure double cloth structures, after 
taking away the back system of fabric, said 
face picks in many instances rest on the back 
of the face structure, i.e., between the face 
and the back cloth, and when then we are 
readily able to get at the interlacing of the 
face picks, if picking from the back of the 
face structure and where said picks have not 
come in contact with the teasels of the gig 
on account of then resting between both 
f cloth. under all cir- 
the analysis of these kinds of 
fabrics always requires more or less experi- 
ence in and fabric-struc- 
ture, besides lots of patience. 


structures | However, 


cumstances, 
weave-formation 
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WASTE IN COTTON WEAVING MILLS. 





BY G. VIXSEBOXSE, Almelo, Holland. 


[In this article the question of regulating 


the amount of waste made in a cotton mill is 


considered from a European standpoint. 


\lthough the methods proposed may not be 
suited for the American mills the article will 
useful 


doubtless 
important mill problem.— 


The control of 


give hints regarding this 
Ed.] 
waste in the different 
rooms of a weaving mill is one of the most 
dificult problems to be solved by the super- 
intendent. The waste in a spinning mill is 
much more easily controlled than in a weav- 
ing mill. If for instance in the carding room 
of a cotton spinning mill a certain quantity 
of raw material is treated, it is an easy mat- 
ter to determine the amount of waste, be- 
cause the quantity of cotton that enters the 
room and the quantity that leaves can be de- 
We have 
Quantity entering the 

quantity leaving the room + waste. 
this the waste can be 

If this percentage is too great it is 


termined very easily every week. 
only to apply the rule: 
room 
From 
found. 


percentage of 


the duty of the overseer to adjust his cards, 
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or to see whether there is another cause for 
an excessive amount of waste. 

All the other rooms in the spinning mill 
can be controlled in the same easy manner. 
Yet it is quite another thing in a weaving 
mill. 

Suppose for example that yarn is bought 
for a certain order for goods. This yarn is 
delivered by the spinner to the weaving mill 
in skips or cases; the skips with warp yarns 
are brought into the winding room, say, 50 
skips or 300 lbs. net. Each winder gets 
certain amount to wind on the bobbins and 
is required to bring the waste that is made 
from this yarn back to the boss, but the full 
bobbins are not brought back. He brings 
them directly to the warper, who puts them 
into the warping creel. 
have brought so 
warper.” 


He cannot say, “] 
many pounds to the 
He did not know what the half 
full bobbins weighed, on which he began to 
wind. The bobbins were not all full at the 
same time. At the end of the week when all 
the skips are empty, the overseer wishes to 
state what percentage of waste he has made 
in the room. He weighs his waste, which is 
found to be 450 lbs. Then he takes th 
weight of the warping beam; let us say 54 
beams of 250 ibs. net each equals 13,500 lbs. 
13,500 + 450 = 13,950 lbs. of cotton yarn. 
The other 1,050 lbs. is on the bobbin. Who 
will give him the assurance that there are 
1,050 Ibs. on the bobbins, that are partly in 
the winding machine and partly in the warp 
ing creel? Nobody, of course. So in thé 
winding room the overseer cannot state ex 
actly the amount of waste that is made ever\ 
week. 

At the end of the year it is possible to say 
that so many pounds have entered the room, 
so many beams have made, 
many pounds of waste. One can estimate 
the amount of yarn that remains on the bob 
bins, because the difference in this case i: 
not so great that it would affect the percent 


been and so 


age of waste in any appreciable way. The 
percentage of waste can be found in this 


way, but it is of no value to the superintend 
ent. If the percentage is too high, the su 
perintendent will go to the overseer and tel! 
him he must take other 
trolling his waste. 


measures in con 
The overseer after this 





















































rebuke adopts stringent measures. When 
the winder brings back his waste, it is 
weighed accurately, and if the amount is ex- 
cessive, he is told to work more econom- 
ically. If this does not help matters, and he 
again brings as much waste as beiore, he is 
fined. “All right,’ says the winder, “if I 
must pay a fine, I’ll take care that the waste 
is less.” He puts a certain amount of waste 
into his pocket and brings the remaining 
portion to the boss, who is glad that the new 
method works so well. At the end of the 
year the balance is made and the superin- 
tendent finds that some thousands of pounds 
of yarn have entered the room but have not 
left it in the form of beams or waste. This 
amount is taken out of the mill in a manner 
that is not very profitable for the mill 
owners, 

The ordinary method in many mills mak- 
ing different kinds of China shirtings, drills, 
etc., are as follows: The weaver, after hav- 
ing received a beam and and after having 


Filling 
Date Ends Yds. Cuts Filling Needed 10 
May 12 2400 $0 15 20 60 12 
June 24 2000 20 36 16 72 24 


been told what sort of filling he should fetch, 
goes to the yarn room and fetches a box of 
filling yarn. When he has used the yarn, he 
brings the waste back to the yarn room, and 
fetches another box. If he brings too much 
waste, he gets a rebuke ora fine. After hav- 
ing put a part into his pocket the following 
time it is all right. 

Where does the fault of all this lie? The 
answer is easy. The fault is that the weaver 
has not the least interest in making as little 
waste as possible. He is paid by the cut; the 
winder by the pound. The more cuts the} 
weave and the more pounds they wind, the 
greater their earnings. If they find a bad 
cop that will not run off, and have no time 
to make it right, what is more natural than 
to tear it into pieces and bring the waste 
out of the mill? 

It is very difficult to find a method by 
which the workman is convinced that it is the 
best for himself that he should make as little 
waste as possible. It is possible, however, 
to find a method of forcing the weaver to 
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manipulate in the most economical way the 
yarn he gets for his work. Such a system 
controls not only the amount of waste that is 
brought back into the yarn room, but also 
the amount of yarn that has been delivered. 
The question is to find a satisfactory man- 
ner to bring it into practice, so as not to take 
too much time and yet show at a glance 
whether a weavei has used too much for a 
beam or not. After a long search I think I 
have found one that will give satisfaction. 
Every order comes into the mill -accom- 
panied by a statement of the filling required. 
It is first necessary to weigh all the filling 
which is given to the weaver. Every time 
he fetches his yarn he gets the same amount 
of yarn, say 10 lbs. All yarn boxes are of 
equal weight and it is only necessary to 
place the same weight on the scales to bal- 
ance the weight of the empty box, and the 
amount of yarn that is given to the weaver 
each time. A card is used which gives the 
following particulars: 


NO. 


2 30 40 50 60 7 So o 
19 26 3 10 17 
31 6 13 20 27 4 II 


These cards are fastened on tin plates 
more to protect them against any rough 
treatment by the weavers. On the top of 
the card is written the number of the loom 
to which the weaver brings the filling. The 
first column is for the date on which the 
weaver has received the beam. In the sec- 
ond column is written the number of ends in 
the warp. The third column is for the length 
of the cut; next, the number of cuts: the 
fifth, the number of the filling; sixth, the 
amount of filling needed for all the cuts. 
After a new warp is hung by the fixer, the 
weaver takes the card to the overseer of the 
weaving room. There he gets a card for the 
filling and the first six columns are filled up 
by the overseer. To fill up the sixth column 
(weight of filling needed for the warp) the 
overseer can use a list on which the different 
qualities of goods are placed witlr the weight 
of filling per cut. Each of the other columns 
indicates the number of pounds of filling, 
that is the fixed quantity in each box. These 
columns are filled in later on by the man 
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who is charged with the delivery of the yarn. 
He writes the date in the column. If five 
columns are filled up with dates, 50 pounds 
has been delivered; six entries indicate 60 
pounds of filling, etc. 

Let us suppose that on May 12th the 
weaver gets a beam of 2,400 ends, 15 cuts of 
40 yards each, 20s filling. The card is filled 
up by the boss as indicated. The boss sees 
on his list that 60 pounds of filling is needed 
for 15 cuts of cloth. He writes this in the 
sixth column and at the same time draws a 
red line between the two columns, 60 and 70, 
so that the man in the yarn room can see at 
a glance that the weaver has more than 60 
pounds. The weaver carries the filling to 
the yarn room and each time the date is 
1 


filled in until the sixth column is filled up 


and the last cut is woven. It is now evident 
that the weaver has not used more yarn than 
was marked on the list, and that no more 
waste was made than has been taken into 
account in the ca!culation. 

[Take for a second example a warp of 2,000 


é nds, 20 cuts 


20 yards each, filling No. 16. 
[he record shows that the weaver used 80 
pounds of filling instead of the theoretical 
amount, 72 pounds. From this it may be 
concluded that he made too much waste; but 
it need not always be true that it is his fault. 
If several weavers, who have the sam 
quality of goods to weave, use too much 
yarn, it is evident that either the yarn has 
not been spun up to the right size, or it is so 
bad that the theoretical percentage of waste, 
which has been taken into account, is too 
small. If the yarn is too coarse, this can 
easily be shown by weighing several pieces. 
One of the advantages of this method is that 
each fault can be detected in the beginning. 
[f the mill has to make 20,000 pieces of shirt 
ing, the superintendent can see immediately 
after the first warps have been woven, 
whether the quality of filling is right and 
whether he is using more than has been es- 
timated. By this method it will become evi- 
dent that for some qualities of goods he 
must use much more filling than for others. 
This occurs very often in mills that make 
several kinds of goods. It happens fre- 
quently that the amount of filling on which 
prices are based, is far less than the actual. 





This can only be attributed to the adjust- 
ment of reed and picks and counts of warp 
and filling, but the amount of this difference 
cannot be stated without keeping track of 
the filling. 

The advantages of this system may be 
summed up as follows: 

ist. The amount of waste is regulated 
and it is impossible for the weaver to bring 
any yarn out of the mill. 

2d. The counts of yarn are known. 

3d. The quality of yarn is known. 

4th. Every fault in the filling can be de- 
tected in the beginning, so that losses can 
be reduced to a minimum. 

5th. Every class of goods can be consid- 
ered separately, enabling the calculations to 
be made much more easily. 
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THE USE OF OIL IN WORSTED COMBING. 





BY JOHN BROWN 

In dealing with this subject the question 
naturally arises, Why is oil used in wool 
combing? and the general answer is that it 
makes the wool pass more easily through the 
pins in the combs and fallers, and enables 
the comber to get a slightly better tear, and 
with rather less waste. As slightly longer 
drafts can be used in the preparing and fin- 
ishing processes, without much danger of 
breaking the fiber, a larger weight of wool 
can be put through the same machines in a 
given time than if the wool was combed 
without oil. 

The oil also helps to bind the fibers to- 
gether, so there is less fly or fluff. This ap- 
plies also to the drawing and spinning, un- 
less the tops have been kept in stock too 
long, or badly stored and the oil has be- 
come rancid. If this happens a new trouble 
arises for both drawer and spinner; viz., 
clogginess, uneven threads and the fibers 
clinging to fallers, leather sheets and rollers, 
causing a large percentage of waste. 

Although it is not of vital importance that 
the purest olive oil be used to lubricate wool 
to enable it to pass more easily through the 
carding engine, yet when the carded sliver 
has been backwashed nothing but the best 
Gallipoli, Candia or Spanish olive oil must 
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be used, otherwise bad after-effects will be 
the result. 

The reason why there is nothing better 
than good olive oil is, that it does not dry 
out of the sliver, and oxidizes very slowly 
according as it contains much or little free 
oleic acid. 

Most of the oils from southern Europe 
contain as little as 5 per cent. of free oleic 
acid. These may be used for the finest or 
any classes of wools with safety. Even oils 
‘ontaining up to 8 or g per cent. give good 
results, but above that there is a danger of 
clogginess, unless the tops are carried 
through spinning processes within a short 
time. The acid also has a bad effect on the 
pins of combs and fallers, thus costing more 
than the difference’ between a good and a 
poor oil. 

Every consignment of oil should be care- 
fully tested, and any showing over 8 per cent. 
should be rejected if intended for use on fine 
wools. Another reason for testing is that 
olive oil is often adulterated, a thing easily 
lone and not always easy to discover, except 
by chemical tests. Poppy, cocoanut, rape, 
linseed, whale and cottonseed (most of these 
drying oils) are the most frequent adulter- 
ants used. 

If the oil be much adulterated the follow- 
ing sulphuric acid tests will demonstrate it: 

(1) Place 1o drops of the oil to be tested 
in a colorless glass vessel, and into the cen- 
tre drop a small drop of sulphuric acid. If 
the oil is pure it will assume a pale yellow 
ippearance, which gradually changes to a 
yellowish green. If adulterated with poppy 
it turns to a deep yellow, which at length 
goes almost opaque. 

(2) By the same test, rape oil produces a 
ring of greenish blue, around the drop of 
acid, with some light yellow brown streaks 
in the centre. 

(3) If linseed oil is present, it becomes 
almost black. 

(4) Whale oil, when the acid is dropped 
in, produces a movement in the centre grad- 
ually extending over it, and at length shows 
a red tint with violet edges. 

(5) If lard or tallow has been used as an 
adulterant the liquid acquires a decided 
brown shade. 
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(6) A simple test to detect the presence 
of cotton seed oil is to pour clean water into 
a shallow vessel, then let one drop of the oil 
to be tested fall into it. If pure Gallipoli 
(olive) it will at once break up into frag- 
ments. A sheet of white paper gently laid 
upon it, if afterwards held up to the Kght, 
will show a rose-shaped webby figure. If it 
be adulterated with cotton seed oil the figure 
will be blurred. 

In testing olive soap for backwashing fine 
wools, if a small portion be spread upon a 
plate, and a few drops of sulphuric acid be 
put upon it, it will retain its brown color if 
pure. If mixed with cotton-seed it will turn 
red. Of course in order to obtain the exact 
amount of adulteration, it is necessary that 
the tests be carried out by a properly quali- 
fied analytical chemist, but the above 
roughly show the presence of adulterants. 

Although there is no fixed standard for 
the amount of oil to be used, yet it has been 
found that from 2 to 3 par‘s of oil to 100 
parts of top is about the be : average, being 
sufficient to make the w work freely, 
without being excessive. 

To test a top in order to know the quan- 
tity of oil it contains, put the sample (previ- 
ously weighed) into a drying oven kept at 
212° until all the water is evaporated, say for 
half an hour. Then weigh to determine the 
absolute dry weight, and wash the sample 
carefully in a vessel containing water at 
about 120°, adding a little good soap. Care 
must be taken that no fibers escape after 
wringing with the hands. Again rinse in 
clean warm water to remove any traces of 
soap and wring through perfectly clean, 
smooth rollers. Again put the wool into the 
drying oven, allowing about one hour, fre- 
quently testing the weight and when all 
evaporation has ceased the difference in 
weight between the first and second dryings 
shows the amount of oil per half pound of 
top. 

In applying oil to the loose wool, after 
scouring and before carding, it is necessary 
to have every fiber lubricated. Several con- 
trivances are made for this purpose, but 
about the simplest and most effective is the 
circular brush and sight feed shown at Fig. 1. 
A is an oil tank with graduated gauge- 
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glass, B, so that the quantity of oil put on 
any given lot can be easily calculated; C, cir- 
cular brush, driven from rollers, F; D, cover 
of oil tank with knife edge which springs the 
bristles as they revolve. On their release 
the oil is thrown forward in a fine spray, thus 
lubricating every fiber of the wool as it is 
thrown off from squeeze rollers by the re- 
volving beater, E. 

The arm, G, which is connected with the 
shipper at any convenient point, shuts off the 


FIG. I. 


supply of oil when the washing machine is 
stopped. The stop valve has a long groove 
in the tap. By lengthening or shortening 
this, the quantity of oil is regulated as re- 
quired. 

For long, heavy wools, which require ex- 
tra drying before passing to cards or pre- 
parers, the oiling apparatus is fixed to the 
delivery end of the drying machine. As 
there is no complicated mechanism, any sim- 
ple drive can be adapted to it. 

For oiling wool in backwashing machines, 
One of 
the “plunger” shown at Fig. 2. 

It is fixed on pedestals over the creeper 
plate between the drying cylinders and back 
roller, dropping the oil at any rate required. 
It can be easily regulated by changing the 
wheel on the double stud, F. 

A is a cast iron tank capable of holding 
several gallons of oil, so that when once 
charged and the proper speed obtained, it 
requires little or no attention, except on 


there are also several contrivances. 
the best is 
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changing sorts, or when the amount of oil is 
changed. 
Be. 2 





hollow plunger, planed true. 
Through the cross bar of the plunger, two 
screws actuated by the bevel wheels on the 
top shaft, gradually (as the plunger lowers) 
force the oil over the lip, H, which has slight 
grooves, ending in pin points to divide the 
oil into drops. 

C is a funnel leading into the tank for 
charging purposes. 

On the shaft, D, a sprocketed wheel is at- 
tached, driven by a chain from another 
sprocketed wheel generally fixed on the end 
of the back roller of the backwasher gill box. 
On the shaft, E, is a worm, double threaded 
to get the very slow speed at which the ma- 
chine travels. 

























The stud, F, is made twice as long as the 
socket on the double gear wheel, so that the 
wheel can be pulled clear out of gear, when 
the plunger has worked to the bottom of the 
tank, in order to wind it up to the top 
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FIG. 2. 








quickly by means of the handle, G. 

Being geared to the backwasher it will be 
noted that when the machine stops the sup- 
ply of oil stops also; in order to make this 
more effective, a small supplementary, solid 
plunger, fixed between the plunger proper 















































and the end of tank, not shown in Fig. 2, is 
connected by a lever to the starting rod of 
the backwasher. This lever raises the small 
plunger out of the tank, thus lowering 
slightly the level of the oil, preventing any 
dropping after the machine has stopped. As 
soon as the machine starts again the plunger 
is dropped into the tank, and the delivery 
begins at once. 

[t is not as necessary for the oil to be as 
evenly and well distributed in the backwash- 
ing as in the scouring process, because after 
the oil is put on in the backwash it has to 
pass through the gill box; then through two 
preparers and the punch box, for Noble 
combs, so that the oil is thoroughly and well 
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FIG. I. 


FIG, 2. FIG. 3 
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shown in Fig. 2, The triangular bars, which 
are in the central portion of the screen, are 
constructed in cross section in the form of 
isosceles triangles, as shown in Fig. 2. As 
the bars approach the end portions of the 
screen the form of the triangle is gradually 
changed to a right angle triangle, as shown 
in Fig. 1. These bars in the end portions of 
the screen are arranged with their right an- 
gular sides facing the central portion of the 
screen, the other side being inclined toward 
the central portion. With this construction 
and arrangement of the bars the dirt and 
foreign substances which are removed from 
the fibers will fall through the openings be- 
tween the bars and will engage the inclined 
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distributed by the many operations before 
reaching the comb itself. 

Although the foregoing does not exhaust 
the subject, yet sufficient has been said to 
show to those with a knowledge of Botany 
woolcombing what to adopt and what to 
avoid. 


A GRID FOR WOOLEN CARDS. 





The advantages resulting from the use of 
a properly constructed grid under woolen 
cards are a saving of good stock and the re- 
moval of seeds and other foreign material. 
The inventor of a new form of grid, recently 
patented, claims greater efficiency for his 
device than has hitherto been attained. Fig. 
1 is a longitudinal section, showing the card 
cylinder and grid; Fig. 2 shows the grid and 
cylinder clothing; Fig. 3 is a perspective view 
of the grid. 

The triangular bars are arranged in an 
arc parallel with the surface of the card 
cvlinder, with the base portions uppermost 
and their apexes extending downward, as 








sides of the bars and be directed downward 
away from the bars, obviating the liability of 
the openings becoming choked. 

Extending across the screen between the 
triangular bars are a series of flat bars, three 
in number and located one in the centre and 
one adjacent to each end of the screen, as 
shown in Fig. 1. These bars are mounted in 
line with the radius of the card-cylinder and 
are secured at their ends between brackets, 
and in the same manner as the triangular 
bars. These bars are constructed and ar- 
ranged so that their upper edges will extend 
above the bars and in close proximity to the 
periphery of the card-cylinder, as shown in 
Fig. 2. The upper edges are preferably pro- 
vided with a series of teeth, as shown in 
Fig. 3. 

The inventor claims that with this con- 
struction a very efficient screen is produced, 
the triangular bars serving to shake out the 
dirt and the flat bars extracting any foreign 
substances from the fibers which will not be 
shaken out by the other bars. 
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Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertain- 


ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Questions should be 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 


expressed. 
evidence of good faith. 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Rolling Selvages. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Is there any way to make selvages on woolen 
dress goods, 3 and 1 weave, so that they will not 
11 


roll in going through the finishing process? 
Hazlewood (go2). 


An answer to this question appeared in our is- 
sue for July, 1906. 





Selvage Motion for Narrow Fabrics. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

We are making loosely woven shawls on very 
wide Crompton & Knowles looms, with new jac- 
guard heads. Inst 1 naking a wide fabric of 
this kind we want to use the same looms on nar- 


row scarfs, rut 








bout four or six scarfs across 





the loom at the same time. In order to do this we 
must have a selvage that will bind each pick of the 
filling so it can not pull out, which is very likely 
to happen on such a loosely woven fabric. Is there 
any selyage motion on the market that will do 
this? Newton (932) 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works of Worces- 
ter have a very good shuttle motion and one that I 
think will suit the class of goods mentioned. They 
have more than one, but for such loose material I 
would suggest the one with the small shuttle. The 





edges of the shawls will be rough because the 
shawls will have to be cut down the selvage after 
weaving. If it is intended to have a fringe around 
the edge the roughness will not matter. 
Hargraves. 
—_—_—_______ 4 


Magnesium Chloride in Carbonizing. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give us any information as to the use 
§ magnesium chloride in carbonizing wool 
Germany? Milton (937). 


The following reference to carbonizing with 
chloride of magnesium is found in Ganswindt 
“Woolwascherei und Karbonisation”: 

Carbonizing with choride of magnesium was first 
nentioned in a patent obtained by Dr. A. Frank 
cf Charlottenburg, in 1877 Frank stated that 
the use of this material for carbonizing was possi- 
yy reason of its decomposition into muriatic 
‘id and magnesia He recommended that the 
chloride solution be made up at 5° or 6° Be, but 
ter experience has shown that this strength is 
too low and that better results are obtained at 9° 
or even 13° Be 

The wool material to be carbonized is im 
pregnated with the solution, dried and then ex- 
posed to a high temperature at which the vege- 
table matter is carbonized. The decomposition of 
the chloride of magnesium is similar to that of 
chloride of aluminium and requires a high tem- 
perature. Chloride of aluminium can be decom- 


] fe] 


posed at 200° to 250° F, while chloride of mag- 


nesium requires 250° to 300° F. The goods must 
be free from soap and fatty materials before being 
sntered into the solution, otherwise magnesium 
soaps will be formed, which are later burnt into 
the fiber by the high carbonizing temperature. 
The vegetable matter begins to be carbonized at 
245° to 265°, but at this temperature the process 
is so ‘slow that it has been found necessary to 
raise the temperature from 280° to 300°. Above 
this point there is danger of injurirg the fiber and 
making it yellow. 
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Setting for Cards. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


How should the different parts of a card be set 
ind at what speeds to make the strongest yarn ol 


7 R-inch cotton? Dunstan (go!). 


We find the following settings give very good 
arded sliver: 





-esults in strength and quality of the c 
Feed plates to the licker, 12/1000; licker to cyl- 
nder, 10/1000; knife to licker, 10/1000; tops to 
-vlinder, 10/1000 at back to 7 ‘1000 at front. or as 
as they can be run without striking; doffer, 
=/to00: screen, 34/1000; weight of lap, 13 ozs. pe! 
rd: draft, 08: doffer, 13 r. p. m.; cylinder, 165 r. 
and 





>. m. We find that a medium short « 


a j f dof 


fairly licht speed 





» not make so clean carding M. F. J. 

Seven-eighths inch staple is rather poor stock 
a | | tof i 
make strong varn; the slower the speed ol the 
doffer and the shorter the draft the stronger the 
varn will be. I should run the doffer 8 r. p. m. 


° o¥ 
f+ . } 2 ine h ar ac f . 
tha draft of about Ro. setting the parts as Io! 


ws: Tops, 9/1000; doffer, 7/1000; licker, 7/1000; 


eed roll, 10/1000 Hector 
Mthough “Dunstan” does not state whether 


evolving flat card is referred to or not, we rit 
ssume this to be the machine under consider 
iar 
The main cylinder is 50 inches diameter, nd 
ler a re condit could make about 170 to 


17S r. D. m mn the class of work usually expecter 


} 











7 i 
1 7/8 it -otton. The licker would then make 
yout 450 1 m., viding it is a modern me 
tallic covered style of from 9 to 9 I/2 inches 
ri te Tt 
The ameter of the doffer may be 24, 26, 27 or 
28 inches, and its speed will vary according to its 
diameter, and the quality of carding required; the 
tter being influenced by the weight of the sliver 
ide. and the production necessary from each ma 
hine 


Assuming a 27-inch doffer is to be used, a speed 


II or 12 revolutions per minute, and a produc- 
yn of 850 to 900 pounds per weé -ould be run. 
with a reasonably good quality of car on a 





medium weight sliver. 

The flats usually move about 3 to 3 1/4 inches 
per minute over the cylinder surface, on cotton 
such as specified 

The following settings are given as representing 


approximate distances or gauge used between the 


faces to obtain good carding: 





various St 


} 


Between licker and feed-plate, 10/1000 inch 


Between licker and cylinder, 8/1ooo inch. 

Between licker and top mote knife, 15/1000 inch. 

Between licker and bottom mote knife, 11/1000 
inch. 





3etween cylinder and back of cylinder screen, 


17/1000 inch. 
Betweer ] ] nhe viinder 
D ¢ d tre cylinder screen, 





Between cylinder and front of cylinder screen, 3/16 


Between cylinder and flats. 10/1000 inch. 
Bety en yl ide: | doffer. ¢ 000 Or 7/1000 inch 
Between cylinder and “strippinz” plate, 20/1000 to 


34/1000 inch. 
Between doffer and doffer comb, 10/1000 of an 


Bolster 
For a rev ving flat card wit 50-inch cylinder, 
27-inch doffer and 9 1/2-inch licker-in, I ld gi 





/ i Would gi 
the following speeds: Cylinder, 170 r. p. m.: doffer. 
15 p. m n, 450 r. { ; top flats, 2 2 
es p The settings should be as fol 
] Feed plate to licker-in, 12/1000: bars 
licker-in, 10/1000: under screen to licker-in and 
linder, 10/1000: under screen at bottom to cyl- 
inder, 34/1000: under screen to cylinder at front. 
1/4 inch | n to cylinder, 7/1000. Top flats 
vlinder: Back. 11; middle, 10: front, 9: doffer to 
7/1000; doffer comb to doffer, 7/100 
b te f l der, 17 to 22/1000; front plate 
rom cylinder, 17 to 22/1000: frcnt plate from flats, 
17 to 22/1000 


ap trom 1J13 to 14 yunces per yard and making 
bout a 60-grain sliver, ’ 





production should be 
out 1,000 pounds per week of 58 hours. The 


@ 


+ 


set closer to the licker-in if a 
ed, or farther awazy the lap is 
front plate the point of 
d up between the cyl- 
inder and flats until the gauges used will just pass 





cylinder and 
g¢ is too heavy the front 
the cylinder 


too light, set closer to 


the ton flats. W. S. 





Bleeding Colors. 


Editor Textile W orld Record: 
[ would like to inquire if you hay 


ue negligee shirts this s¢ 


bought any 
ason as it would seem 


that the conditions would warra1 editorial 


ave been 





trom you taking the dyers t 





R ) LTaSK 
lying all the best brands and paid all prices for 
irts this summer, and have failed to find one 
eMac sae ty teetnsrtiathia: A i } 
t I en respectably dyed. After one wash- 
g the esemble the inbow 


Dickson (918). 


“Dickson” evidently 





grievance against the 


dyer. Instead of going to the dealer who sold 
him the inferior goods, he is trying to make the 
editor of the ‘Textile World Record” say things 
ibout the dyer. The dyer has many faults. but 
vhere does he stand in this case “Dickson” says 
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the best brands don’t wash; my advice is to get 
a new laundress, for any laundress who would ruin 
the leading brands of blue in one washing should 
not be at large. In many instances the modern 
laundry does not wash garments; it bleaches them. 
The shirts are given a bath in chlorine, then 
soured with acid and then boiling soap, and when 
the color bleaches out the dyer is blamed. ‘Dick- 
son” has evidently been duped. Any observing 
person can see hundreds of blue shirts and dresses 
that have been washed dozens of times and still 
do not look like a rainbow. I have a blue shirt 
and it cost me all sorts of money—to be accurate, 
fifty cents. It has been washed every week in a 
laundry all summer and the color is good yet. 
Many mills dye blues that will stand a decent 
washing, that is, one to remove dirt, but no dyer 
can dye blues that cannot be discharged with 
chemicals. If “Dickson” cannot find an indigo 
blue shirting that will stand the attacks of his 
laundress, then he should get some mill to make 
him a shirt of Indanthrene Blue, which will stand 
until there is nothing left of the fabric. 
Baumwolle. 
_—_———— 


Mildew on Cotton Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Do you know any way to take mildew stains 
from cotton goods? Melrose (924). 

The following extract from “The Chemistry and 
Practice of Finishing,” by Percy Bean, may give 
our correspondent some suggestions in regard to 
the causes of this trouble: 

Cloth frequently arrives at the bleach works al- 
ready mildewed and when this is the case its con- 
dition should be noted with a request for instruc- 
tions sent immediately to the manufacturer or 
merchant. If such a cloth is bleached within a 
week or two of its arrival, there need be no fear 
of further damage, as the mildew growths attack 
the starchy matters of the size first, and it is only 
after prolonged contact that the cotton fibre is 
deteriorated. As a matter of fact, if such mil- 
dewed cloth is well stored with free access to air 
it is probable that the mildew will remain dor- 
mant, if it be not actually destroyed. 

Mildew stains occur in brownish yellow and 
sometimes black patches on the fabric. They are 
frequently caused during bleaching by the cloth 
being left in a damp state in contact with wooden 
stillages. These stillages are more or less coated 
with a fungoid growth peculiar to wood. The 
stain may show only after the cloth is starched 
and finished, when a rapid development of the mil- 
dew, taken up by the wet cloth, occurs. If the 
stain be noticed before the cloth is starched and 
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finished it may be removed by rechemicking and 
resouring, but if the cloth has been starched it 
will be necessary to remove the whole of the 
dressing before attempting the treatment with 
chemicals, otherwise the stain will in all prob- 
ability make its appearance again after the cloth 
has been refinished and stored. The explanation 
of this is as follows. When the cloth is imper- 
fectly cleared of the starchy matters there is a 
danger that the starch, not removed, will settle in 
various portions of the cloth, after it has been 
piled up in heaps, and will carry along with it any 
sediment or dirt, which the wash water contained. 
Such stains will be very difficult to detect at this 
stage, especially if the cloth be laid flat. or in 
heaps, and it is only by holding the cloth up to the 
light that they become apparent. The result is 
that when the cloth is again finished with blued 
starch, the cleaner portion will absorb the starch 
and blue, while the stained portion will résist it: 
this treatment makes the stain apparent at once. 
Starch cannot be easily removed by boiling with 
water and it is therefore necessary to digest the 
cloth in a solution of malt, the diastase of which 
converts the insoluble starch into sugar; the lat- 
ter substance being readily removed by boiling 
water. The method of procedure is as follows: 

Prepare, by steeping ground malt in the propor- 
tion of one ounce of malt to one gallon of water, 
sufficient liquor to immerse the cloth to be treated 
The temperature of the water should not exceed 
140° to 150° F. The cloth should be immersed in 
this solution for a few hours. During this time 
the starch is rendered soluble and may be readily 
removed by a thorough washing. 


——____¢ 


Laps on Cards. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

If one is using, say, a 40-inch card, should the 
lap be made wider than 4o inches, possibly 41 01 
42, or should the lap be made just the width of th: 
wire on the cylinder? Is there ever any advantage 
in making the laps narrower than the wire on the 
card? Duluth (936). 

The usual, and probably the best, method is to 
make a lap 40 inches wide for a 40-inch card and 
then adjust the lap guides on the feed plate so that 
at the point where it passes under the feed roll it 
is about 39 inches wide. This will crowd the edges 
so that a little stronger selvage is obtained and 
will keep the web just clear of the extreme edges 
of the doffer. Some mills use wider or narrower 
laps in cases where new cards have been put in 
and old pickers are used, but I do not know of any 
new machinery in which the picker makes laps two 
inches wider than the cards call for. 

Bolster. 














[he lap should be the width of the carding sur- 
» of the card. It is often well to have a guide 
the lap stand to turn in the edge of the lap 
out one-half or one inch on each side. As cards 
re now built they will do good work the full width 
f the wire without appreciable side waste; there 

will also be a good selvage on the web as it 
leaves the doffer unless the stock is too light. 

Short stock cannot be run so light as long stock 
and give good results, as it will not hold together. 
I would advise a 40-inch lap for a 40-inch card and 
would turn the edge of the lap about half an inch 
1 each side. With the old wood top cards the 
laps were generally mad2 from two to four inches 
narrower than the wire on the cylinder in order 


to prevent side waste which would clog the cyl- 
inder The modern card is built so that every 
point of the wire shall do its part of the work. 

J. F. M. 


—_——— 


Laboratory Tests for the Dyehouse. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We have a laboratory and dyehouse in connec- 
tion with our mill. The chemist uses the metric 
system; the dyer uses the English system of 
weights and measures. They find considerable 
difficulty in reducing the laboratory formulas to 
the English basis. Will you suggest some plan by 
which the difficulty can be removed or reduced? 

Llano (665). 

The following answer to this question has been 
prepared by a manufacturer of long experience: 

“We met and overcame years ago the difficulty 
to which Llano refers, and our chemist and dyer 
have no more trouble in understanding each 
other’s formulas, although one uses the metric and 
the other the English weights. The proportions 
of different dyes and chemicals in color recipes are 
expressed in percentages based on the quantity of 
material to be dyed. To make the quantities of 
dyestuff correspond with the percentage, 100 
pounds of the material to be colored is taken as a 
basis. Thus one of our recipes for brown on cot- 
ton is given as follows: 

“For 100 lbs. cotton: 

4 Ibs. Soda Ash. 

4 lbs. Cryst. Sodium Sulphide. 
8 lbs. Immedial Brown. 

40 Ibs. Salt. 

“A recipe like the above gives the percentage of 
each dyestuff and chemical without reduction. 
Four pounds of soda ash for 100 pounds of cotton 
is 4 per cent. of soda ash on cotton to be dyed. 
The percentage formula can be reduced to metric 
weights by simply changing pounds to kilos, or 
other metric units. Thus for 100 kilos of cotton, 


4 kilos of soda ash would be required. By basing 
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all dye recipes on percentages as far as possible, i 
both the laboratory and dyehouse, the difficulty of 
converting from metric to English and from Eng- 
lish to metric will disappear. 

“If a recipe’ based on some other quantity than 
100 units of weight is to be reduced, it should first 
be brought to a percentage basis. 

“Ex. Reduce the following recipe to a metric 
basis for the laboratory: 

For 75 Ibs. woolen cloth. 


3 Ibs. Cyanole Green B (4%). 
¥% lbs. Orange G G (1%). 
1% lbs. Formyl Violet S 4 B (14%). 

“By reducing the pounds of each material to a 
basis of 100 pounds of cloth, the percentages given 
in parentheses are obtained. These can be applied 
to laboratory tests on any desired basis of weight, 
whether expressed in grains, grammes, centi- 
grammes, or what not. Thus for 80 grammes the 
following quantities would be required: 

3.2 grammes Green. 
8 grammes Orange. 
1.2 grammes Violet. 

“Conversely if the dyer wants to color the ma- 
terial in parts of even hundreds of pounds, say 250 
pounds, he can easily calculate the dyestuff from 
the percentage formula. Thus: 

10 Ibs. Green. 
2% lbs. Orange.. 
3% Ibs. Violet. 

“After we adopted this system for both labora- 
tory and dyehouse, our dyer suggested that it 
could be still further improved by using only the 
pound and its fractional parts for weighing dye- 
stuffs for his work. This he has been doing for 
years, using not only the binary divisions (1/2, 1/4, 
1/8, 1/16) of a pound, but also the decimal divisions 
(1/toand 1/100). He finds that the binary fractions 
correspond with an even number of ounces, while 
the decimal divisions correspond with 700 and 70 
grains. In practice, however, he considers the 
pound as the basis for weight of both the material 
and the dyes. Our chemist uses both the gramme 
and the grain as a basis for his laboratory work 
and rather prefers the grain because of its more 
convenient size. Many of his tests are made on a 
basis of 100 grains. An approximation of that 
quantity in metric weights would be 10 grammes 
or 1,000 centigrammes. He thinks the Io is too 
small and the 1,000 too large a basis; in other 
words, that the gramme is too large and the centi- 
gramme too small for these dye tests. I asked 
him why he did not use the decigramme and he 
said it was because no one else seemed to use it 
for that purpose, but this does not seem to be a 


convincing reason.” Sandoval. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting Fill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


Owing to the fact that the majority of 


1 


knit underwear manufacturers will not show 


samples nor quote prices on fall lines until 
after January Ist, we are unable to give very 
much information regarding these lines in 
this issue. Manufacturers and their agents 
are having plenty of time to get well primed 
for the January campaign, and in figuring 


have done everything pos- 


over costs, efc., 
sible to fix up prices that would encourage 
ly and active buying, but frdm all that we 

her, in no case has it been possible to 
prices than those at which 
It is 
instances to name last 
means _ sacrificing 
those manufacturers 
shown an 


lower 
business was taken last year. 

in many 
season’s | "ices some 
profits. who in 
former vears inclination to 


material conditions, are 


have 
speculate upon raw 
not willing to take such chances this season. 

Some manufacturers of ladies’ combed 
varn ribbed goods have opened their lines 
and have procured probably about two- 
thirds of their ordinary business on the basis 
of $3.75 for 8 pound, fine stitch, silk trimmed 
these, we think the 


goods, but aside from 
o S, 


business booked up to the present writing 


has been of small volume. 

There were present at the November meet- 
ing of the New York State Knit Goods Man- 

Association, 
mills, which means about 75 per 
cent. of the knit goods production of the 

ate. In addition to agreeing to withhold 
showing the fall lines until after January Ist, 
decided to adopt a uniform order 


ufactures’ representatives of 


fifty-four 


it was 
blank, 
umn. 
number of manufacturers of balbriggan un- 


copy of which appears in another col- 
It was reported at that meeting that a 


derwear were curtailing their production and 
it was suggested that the fleeced goods man- 
ufacturers would be compelled to do the 
same in order to prevent the market from 
weakening. 


It looks at the present time as though buy- 
ers will be able to place their orders on the 
majority of lines at practically last season’s 
prices. We think it will be possible to ob- 
tain ladies’ 6 pound ribbed goods at $1.95 to 
$2.00, and 7 pound extra sizes at about $2.25, 
and that men’s fleeces made by the better 
class of manufacturers, weighing 12 pounds 
on size 40, will be sold at about $3.75. 

There is an increasing demand for men’s 
ribbed goods. In some quarters they are 
taking the place of fleeces to retail at so 
cents. A number of retailers report that the 
consumers who have bought fleeces for years 
now want something to take their place. 

It is reported that the Morris Mills will 
discontinue making the two thread ribbed 
garment that they have made for several 
years past, in which event there will be quite 
a gap for some other manufacturer to fill. 

There has been an unfilled demand during 
the past season for a men’s ecru ribbed shirt 
to sell for 50 cents. It looks to the writer as 
if good business might be done on a garment 
of this grade made in plain stitch, the shirts 
made with self front and with a light brush- 
ing to get to the jobber at about $3.75. 

The several lines of men’s combed ribbed 
goods that were on the market last year to 
sell at $1.00 are being shown again for next 
fall at from $7.12 1/2 net to $7.50 net. Th: 
Bradford line of merino ribbed goods ar: 
also being shown at $7.50 regular. Wright's 
Health Underwear Co. are showing one at 
$7.25 net in heavy weight and also an 8 
pound combed garment at $7.12 1/2 net. As 
there is an increasing demand for a garment 
of this weight, it seems as if a good business 
might be done on this number. They also 
show a line of high colored ribbed goods at 
$9.00, grey merino ribbed at $10.50, and a 
line of mercerized and worsted and all wor- 
sted at $14.50. 

The Lewis Jones Knitting Co. are show- 
ing a _ ladies’ semi-combed tuck - stitch 
bleached garment at $3.25, which looks par 











icularly good to those who are in a position 
use tuck stitches, but the call for fine 
tches is increasing to such an extent that 
yme retailers will not buy tucks for their 
regular lines. Bleached goods in every line 

e growing in favor every day and the 
yrders now being placed show a considerable 

‘rease in peeler cottons and grey wools as 
ompared with white. 

Retailers inform us that during the past 
season there has been a very heavy demand 
for the lighter weights in fine stitch goods 

ade without any brushing. Mills like the 
Carter, Stretton and Springfield Co.’s, which 


make large quantities of this class of goods, 
have been very hard pressed to keep up with 
their orders 
HOSIERY. 
rhe early trips made by the hosiery sales- 
en on fall lines did not result very satisfac- 
torily. A few of those representing the more 


important makers who were out very early, 
took some business from a few of the larger 
jobbers, but these orders were so few in num- 
ber that it will be necessary to make another 
trip after the first of the year. 

Buyers are beginning to ask where they 
will be able to buy fleeced and heavy weight 
cotton hosiery. Several manufacturers have 
announced their determination to discontinue 
these lines and no new ones are taking their 
places. The Burson Knitting Co. have given 
up making heavy weights and will hereafter 
confine their: attention to making only me- 
dium light weights and gauzes. Some of the 
more important manufacturers who will still 
make fleeced goods will not open their lines 
until January ist. Of course this action 
practically means that. the others will delay 
the soliciting of business until the same time. 

While manufacturers of wool hosiery have 
not taken a large volume of business, yet 
there is a tendency among them to get better 
prices than those quoted a month ago. Ow- 
ing to the small number of manufacturers of 
this class of trade, it should not be a difficult 
matter to get together and procure some jus- 
tifiable advances, and the probabilities are, 
when active work begins again in January, 
that increased prices of 2 1/2c. to 5c. will be 
asked. 
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News from the German hosiery manufac- 
turing district is causing some uneasiness 
among domestic manufacturers. It is said 
they have been obliged to accept many can- 
cellations from the United States, as well as 
other markets in the world. As a conse 
quence, their prices are becoming less firm 
and they do not show the same independence 
as in the past three 


ears. This taken in con- 
+1 
ul 


nection with the fact that the administration 
of our tariff laws is changing somewhat in 
favor of the German manufacturers is caus- 
ing our own makers of fine gauge goods 
some anxiety. There was a large increase « 

importations to the United States for the 
months of July, August and September. At 
that time prices were high and now our man 
ufacturers are asking themselves what will 
happen with low and irregular prices. 

The latest show of novelties in ladies’ hos- 
iery are boot and ankle effect, painted insteps 
and graduated shaded effects in high colors 
Plaids are also shown ina great variety. and 
solid colors in both high and modest shades 
continue to be popular. 

In men’s half hose the real smart thing is 
one that begins at the foot with a deep sotid 
color and ends at the top with a fourth shad- 
ing of the same color. There is a good de- 
mand for plaids for men and for pastel 
shades, also for ivy and mint shades of green. 

SWEATERS. 

There has been a very heavy demand for 
V neck sweater coats for men, boys and 
misses during the past month. Manufactur- 
ers making this class of goods have been 
working over time and shipping a great 
many cases of the goods by express, as buy- 
ers could not wait for freight shipments. 
The greatest demand has been for grey with 
red, blue and self trimming. 

One manufacturer of Ilion, New York, has 
secured a patent on a V neck garment with 
large opening to which an adjustable flap is 
attached. This enables the wearer to regu- 
late the size of the opening to meet the 
changing conditions of the temperature. 

THE NEW YORK ORDER BLANK. 

The following is a copy of the uniform 
blank adopted by the New York State Knit 
Goods Manufacturers’ Association at their 
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meeting held at Utica on November 26th. 
This blank is similar to the one submitted to 
the Association at their June meeting, except 
that a clause has been added to the effect that 
both buyer and seller must properly sign the 
blank. 


This order is placed subject to manufacturer’s 


contingencies, and under terms, prices and condi- 
tions as stated, and involving the purchase of ma- 
terial and labor, this order cannot be counter- 
manded 

If the production of the mill shall be curtailed 


by strikes, lock-outs, fire, or any unavoidable con- 
tingencies, deliveries shall only be demanded pro- 
portionate to the production. 

This order is placed in good faith and binds the 
buyer to accept all of the quantity bought, whether 
the details are specified at time of sale, or to be 


given later 


Details for this order to be given within sixty 
davs from the date thereof, or the manufacturer 
shall have the right to fill this order with standard 


assortments of sizes. 


If the buyer fails to pay for any delivery under 


anv contract, the seller according to the terms 
thereof shall have the option to cancel any or all 
contracts and to suspend future deliveries until all 
payments in arrears have been made 

This contract is not valid unless properly signed 
by the contracting parties 


———— 9 ———__—__—_ 


PAYING KNITTERS BY THE PIECE. 





Editor Textile World Record: 
Can good results be obtained by paying ma- 
chine operators by the piece for knitting under- 
wear? Pontiac (951). 
Piece work in any and every department 
of a knitting mill is the best for both parties 
if it is applied in a spirit of fairness. At one 
time when in charge of a knitting mill in the 
South I was not satisfied with the produc- 
tion of my knitting machines. After feeling 
my way and finding that the operators wouid 
not consent to piece work without trouble, 
the boss knitter was instructed to weigh ail 
goods, giving as a reason that we could not 
tell how many dozen we could get out of the 
rolls as the fabric seemed to vary so much 
in weight per dozen. The weight and num- 
ber of the machine were marked on every 
roll and also on a book especially adapted 
for that purpose, so we could then trace the 
cause of the irregularity. 





After the first week we took account oi 
the work done by each knitter. For all over 
a certain amount we paid the knitters 30 


cents a hundred pounds and told them that 


we would give 30 cents for every 100 pounds 
that they turned off above the last week’s 
average. Inside of a month we had in- 
creased our production one-third. Individ 
ual pride and the prospect of making more 
money stimulated them to keep the machines 
going. They not only increased the produc- 
tion but paid more attention to their work 
and did it better. Piece work is all right 
until you strike bad varn. Then it is that 
you must act with fairness. A knitter, al- 
though not responsible for bad yarn, is fre- 
quently unable to run more than one-half his 
machines steadily. As a result of poor yarn 
a knitter is frequently unable to earn more 
than half of his regular wages. If allowance 
is not made the help will soon be dissatisfied 
with piece work. 

With the employer the main objection to 
piece work is bad work. A careless knitter 
will keep his frames going although making 
bad work. A good way to mark goods so 
that bad work can be traced, is to have tapes 
of different fast colors, white, black, red, etc., 
and give to each operator a special com- 
bination of two colors. A combination of 
the three colors will answer for a mill of 
almost any size. Small pieces of tape are cut 
about 8 inches long. Tie them to the end of 
the rolls marking the size in this way. One 
knot for 4 inches, two knots for 5 inches, 
etc. Instruct the cutters to keep waste and 
seconds separate for each color. It involves 
a little trouble, but will pay in the end, as 
you can tell very easily the percentage oi 
waste for every operator. Atlantic. 


From my experience I would say that 
knitting, or any other operation, can be done 
on the piece work basis and good results 
obtained. It makes no difference whether it 
is piece work or day work, one must keep a 
very close tab on each operator in order to 
get good results. If they are on day work 
you must keep a closer watch in order to 
get production. On the other hand, if the 
operator is on piece work, all you have to 
look out for is quality; the operator will take 
care of the quantity. 











[fi a mill is running on a large variety of 
goods where a great many changes must be 
made, and operators are continually changed 
from one class of work to another, I do not 
believe it is good policy to have the oper- 
ators on piece work. However, if each 
operator has the same set of frames at all 
times, there is no reason why good results 
cannot be obtained. 

To get good results on piece work the 
price must be fixed so that the operator can 
make good wages without having to run 
more frames than he can take care of prop- 
erly. When the piece work price is fixed, 
divide the machines evenly among the op- 
erators, and keep a close watch on each 
operator's work for one week. At the end 
of that time, take one machine away from 
the operator who has given the poorest re- 
sults and give it to the operator who has 
given the best results, making him under- 
stand that the number of machines he can 
have, which means, of course, the wages he 
earns, depends entirely on himself. 

Give each operator to understand that she 
can have as many machines as she can 
handle right. 

To make this system a success the number 
of machines given to the operator must be 
based on actual results. This of course 
means that each operator’s record must be 
taken,.each week, and posted where all can 
see who has had the smallest percentage of 
bad work and who has had the greatest. 
he foreman must see that this rule is fol- 
lowed out, remembering that if he neglects 
his work, he cannot expect that the oper- 
ators will attend to theirs. This method has 
been used by the writer and found satisfac- 
tory. I also found that just as soon as the 
tab system was dropped the quality of the 
work dropped with it. It is a good plan for 
the superintendent to note each operator's 
pay every week. When one draws an extra 
large amount, look into it and see if the fore- 
man is not neglecting his work. 


Badger. 


\fter a practical experience of over five 
years paying the operators on knitting ma- 
chines on underwear by the piece, I am con- 
vinced that such method is advantageous. 
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On piece work the operators earn a large 
wage, the cost per dozen for knitting is less 
and the production per day is increased 25 
per cent. The machinery is more produc- 
tive, the operators more efficient, as they are 
more interested in their work. Moreover 
the quality of the work is improved. 

On the day work system the operators 
were paid from $1.00 to $1.25 per day ac- 
cording to their ability. Each operator 
tended four machines, that is to say two 
tables of two cylinders each. 

When the change from day work to piece 
work was made, the operator tended three 
cylinders instead of four. More operators 
were thus required. Additional spare hands 
were also put on and paid by the piece. 

The prices were based on so much per 
pound of knitted cloth, varying with the 
gauge, size of yarn and number of feeds on 
a machine. These prices had to be based on 
practical experience. Once fixed it would 
be a difficult matter to change them, at least 
to a lower figure, without causing a strike 
of the hands. The prices we adopted have 
proved satisfactory not only to the operators, 
but also to the proprietors of the mill. 

At first it was thought that reducing the 
number of cylinders from four to three per 
operator and increasing the spare help be- 
sides, would result in an increased cost of 
knitting. Experience proved otherwise, as 
the increase of 25 per cent. in the production 
more than offset the wages of the additional 
help. 

More work would be produced by an 
operator keeping three cylinders running 
constantly, than if she tried to tend to four, 
as one or more of the four would be stopped 
at frequent intervals. If the operator tends 
four cyliinders, the bobbins on two of them 
may run out at the same time; needles may 
break in both. Thus both may be stopped 
while the operator puts on new bobbins or 
replaces the broken needles. There may be 
times when even three out of the four are 
standing while the operator is tending to one 
of them. The production was increased 25 
per cent. by having an operator attend to 
only three cylinders instead of four. The 
number of the spare hands was increased for 
the same purpose. Should an operator have 
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two cylinders stopped it is the duty of the 
spare hand to get them started as soon as 
possible. The spare hand takes the place of 
the operator who might be absent. 
these hands 


Each of 
was in charge of three 
twelve cylinders and were paid by 
the pound at a price based on the production 


spare 


tables or 
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\fter the piece work plan was adopted 
none of the operators ever earned less than 
they had been receiving on day work. At 
the same time they were actually producing 
more cloth than when on day work. 

The only argument that some manufactur- 
ers may put forth against the piece work 


of the twelve cylinders. Each operator was 


plan, is that it results in a lot of bad work. 
interested in her three cylinders 


Experience proves that this is not so, be- 
running and each spare hand in seeing that cause a knitting machine as a rule will not 
her not to run steadily and produce bad work. If it is 
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stand. It may be thought that some of the 
operators would allow the spare hand to do 
most of their work, but it was thoroughly 
understood that the spare hand assisted only 
when the operator was busy with one of her 
other machines. 
stopped at the 
would go to one 


Suppose two 
the 
and the spare hand, if not 
engaged with some other machine, would go 
to the other. li 
chine started first, 
hand. If 


cylinders 


same time, operator 


the operator got her ma- 
she would assist the spare 
the spare hand saw one the 
other operators had two cylinders stopped, 
she would at once leave the first operator to 
finish starting up her own machine and go 
to the assistance of the other. In this man- 
ner the spare hand assisted all equally. 


of 
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making holes, it will be continually stopping. 
The operator soon learns it is better for her 
interest to have the machine fixed, as only 
when it is making good work will the ma- 
chine run steadily. The piece work plan 
results in better work and greater produc- 
tion. Greater production results in a re- 
duced cost per dozen. 

Each mill would have to decide on the 
scale of prices per pound for different kinds 
of work. Each roll of cloth taken from the 
machine was weighed, marked and tagged in 
order to keep a record of what styles were 
made. This record answered as well for the 
number of pounds each operator produced, 
and from this record the pay roll was 
made up. Noel Howe. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF BRAID IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


(Continued from December.) 

In the last number we analyzed a pattern 
of bi-circle braid made with two contrasting 
colors. Fig. 94 shows a pattern in which 
the figured effect is produced merely by a 
change of the weave. Twenty-four cards 


are required to iorm this pattern. The pat- 


Che first, a 


tern is divided into four parts 


+ 


to c, is a plain 


braid; 


by counting the lines 


FIG. 96. 


on the pattern, we find that this portion is 
five lines long, that it, it covers five picks or 
plaits. This means that the first five cards 
are blanks, causing the carriers to remain on 
the inner track 
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The second portion, c to d, requires three 
cards, 6, This portion of the braid 
shows a cross soutache, and is formed by 
first opening the left switches, 1 to 7, on the 


7 and 8. 


sixth card of the ieft jacquard, causing seven 
carriers to run from the inner to the outer 
track, by opening afterwards the right 
switches, 1 to 7, of the right jacquard, as 
shown by the periorations in the 
This causes seven of the right 


seven 
eighth card. 


- 95. 


carriers to run over one of the outer 


vear 
track. 

There are no shown for 
This 


two gears on each 


perforations 
switches, 8 and 9, on either jacquard. 
indicates that on the last 
side of the machine no change from the reg- 
ular crossing of the ca ccurs, but that 


rriers 


a plain braid is formed continuously, as 
shown by the illustration of the braid at the 
each side of the 


forms a 


left at Fig. g4. One line o1 


braid is a regular structure and 


border for the figured effects produced by 
the change of weave. 
The third portion, d to e, requires thirteen 


cards, 9 to 21. This part shows a soutache 
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in the centre of the braid running length- 
wise. This is formed by running all the left 
carriers on the left half of the braid and ail 
the right carriers on the right half of the 
braid over three outer gears successively, as 
shown on cards If, 13, 15, 17 and 19. It 
will be noticed that three carriers controlled 
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on the cards are the same as those of 6, 7 
and 8. 

Fig. 95 shows an elaborate dress trim- 
ming, made on a 24-line bi-circle machine, 
by using 4-line silk braid, silk gimp and ar- 
tificial-silk on the braider carriers. The 
pattern is a simple one and similar to the 


Fright Jacquard 
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FIG. 97. 


by the left jacquard and three carriers con- 
trolled by the right jacquard change their 
course by passing to the outer track simul- 
taneously, and that this is repeated five 
times. The result of this crossing of the 
carriers is a wide soutache having its centre 
rib in line with the centre of the braid. Cards 
9g and 10, as well as 20 and 21, are without 
perforations, indicating that one line of plain 
braid is formed on either side of the loose 
soutache effect lengthways of the braid. 
The fourth portion, e to b, requires three 
cards, 22, 23 and 24. This is a repetition of 
the second portion, c to d; the perforations 
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one illustrated at Fig. 93 in the December 
issue, 

Fig. 96 illustrates a peculiar two-colored 
effect. The wavy form of the one edge oi 
this braid, and the half circle projections of 
the opposite edge are produced by uneven 
tension weights in connection with a differ- 
ential speed take-up, which will be described 
later. Fig. 97 shows a very peculiar pattern, 
known as the medallion effect. This braid 
consists of a succession of oval portions 
superimposed one upon the other. It re- 
quires 32 cards. The method of changing 
the weave will be readily understood, as they 
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re very similar to those described in con- 
ection with Fig. 4. 

Cards 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 will produce the 
ower end of the upper section of this braid 
yy causing three times 6, then 5, then 4, 
then 3, of the left carriers of the right side 
f the braid and of the right carriers on the 
left side of the braid to pass to the outer 





track. On the sixth card a perforation is 
provided at switch 7 of the left jacquard, 
which causes the take-up roller to stand and 
to stop the pulling out of the braid, which 
remains stationary in the braid former until 
card 28 actuates switch 7 of the right Jjac- 
quard and causes the take-up rollers to move 
and deliver the braid again. The interven- 
ing portion of the braid, governed by cards 6 
to 28, is made on the inner run, except that 
every second card causes one carrier from 
the left and one carrier from the right to 
pass to the outer track, thus producing a 
sort of purl effect on the braid. The braid 


at Fig. 97 requires the machine to be pro- 
vided with a device to regulate the motion 
of the take-up rollers in such a way that it 
can be entirely stopped or operated at two 
speeds at pre-determined intervals regulated 
by the pattern mechanism. The device gen- 
erally employed for this purpose was pat- 
ented by the writer under date of November 
12, 1907, Serial No. 871,004. It is illustrated 
at Figs. 98 and 99. The usual method of 
driving the take-off mechanism comprises a 


FIG. 99. 


series of three rolls with suitable drive 
gears. These drive gears are in turn driven 
by a worm gear in mesh with a worm on the 
vertical shaft which is directly driven from 
the train of carrier gears. This vertical 
drive shaft is shown at 21, Fig. 99. The ob- 
ject of this improvement is to provide an in- 
termediate shaft, 22, which, instead of being 
driven directly by the train of carrier gears 
at a fixed speed as usual, is driven indirectly 
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at different speeds as desired, so as to vary 
the speed of the take-off, the object being to 
vary correspondingly the tension on the fab- 
ric. The shaft, 22, is provided with a fixed 
gear wheel, 23, in mesh with the carrier 
gears and with loose gears, 24 and 25, of 
different diameters, either one of which may 
be caused to rotate with the shaft by proper 
movement of an intermediate clutch, 26, so 
as to rotate the take-off drive shaft, 21, at a 
correspondingly different speed through the 
smaller’ gear, 


— 


27, or the larger gear, 28, as 
the case may be. The clutch, 26, is moved, 
as shown, by a lever, 30, pivoted at 31, and 
arranged to be swung in opposite directions 


Lh 


| 
er2 


RY 
) r 


by tension rods, 32 and 33, with a spring 
latch, 34, holding it in either position. 

The tension rods, 32 and 33, are connected 
to the jacquards of bi-circle braiders in the 
usual manner, and one of the spaces of the 
card prism is reserved to govern the speed. 
It is obvious that by means of this device it 
is easily possible to stop the movement of 
the take-off rollers entirely by removing one 
of the gears, for instance, 25 or 28. It is 
also obvious that the relative tightness of 
the fabric at different portions may be varied 
at will by a suitable selection of the change 
gears, 24 and 27, also 25 and 28. 

(To be continued.) 
inpeminnininiaieieeidandigiaina 

The cotton crop of all the world for the 
year 1905-6 was about 17,782,440 bales di- 
vided as follows: United States, 13,420,440; 
East Indies, 2,960,000; Egypt, 1,187,000; 
Brazil, 215,000, with other smaller lots. The 
consumption was about 15,516,255 bales. 











A KNITTED FABRIC. 


An improved construction for fleeced knit 
goods has recently been patented by Bernar: 
T. Steber, of Utica, N. Y., who describes it 
as follows: The improvement relates-to that 
class of ribbed knitted fabrics, which hav« 
wales on one side and meshes on the oppo 
site side, and with which is combined a yarn 
having projecting loops which can be sub- 
mitted to a brushing or gigging action, so 
as to produce a fleecy surface upon one side 
of the fabric. The base fabric is formed of 
an alternating series of longitudinal wales, 
knit each from a different yarn, or from the 
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same yarn at different times if so desired 
The stitches forming the wales are all drawn 
toward the outside of the fabric. The loops 
forming each wale each include a portion of 
the other yarn connecting the two neighbor- 
ing loops at the back of the fabric. The con- 
necting portions of the loops form four-sided 
meshes on the back of the fabric, which thus 
exhibits on one face parallel longitudinal 
wales alternately of different yarns and on 
the other side lozenge shaped meshes formed 
by the connecting legs of the loops. 

The object is to produce a fabric having 
superior wearing qualities, a considerable 
amount of elasticity, and a ribbed face side, 
resembling very nearly the “Strutt” rib in 
conjunction with a fleece side. This object 
is attained by knitting a fabric from a num- 
ber of threads, the fabric being of double 
thickness, each thread or series of threads 
forming independent wales alternately ar- 
ranged, the connecting threads of each set 
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wales being interknitted with the inter- 

ning wales, the wales forming the ribs of 

side of the cloth, and the connecting 

reads forming meshes on the opposite side, 

the fleecing thread being laid between the 
wales and meshes. 

Fig. I represents a complete piece of the 
Fig. 2, 
fleecing thread withdrawn. 

1 and 2 


fabric; a piece of fabric having the 


represent successive courses of 


stitches; 3—3, the floating threads forming 


the fleecing loops; a, a are the meshes; ana 


b, the wales. 


The fleecing thread, 3, is inlaid between 


1 


the wale threads, b, and the mesh threads, d 


in loops 


It is drawn ps or piles through the 


} 


1es, a, a, and that it can be drawn in any 


mes] 
desired lengths. It can be easily brushed or 
napped to form a fleece, without weakening 


the 


knitted portion of the fabric. It is pos- 

sible to draw a fleecing loop through evers 
esh comprising the inner face of the fabric, 

if desired. 

* a eS 


In the first months the 


United States bought in foreign markets 


seven of 1907 


laces and embroideries to the value of 24 


of dollars. 
millions, France 7 millions, 


millions Switzerland supplied 8 


Great Britain 4 


millions and Germany 3 millions. 


KNITTING DEPARTMENT 


PROGRESS IN KNITTING. 


The oit 
ment is 


repeated statement, “Improve- 
the order of the age,” has 
verified in every branch 
y, but in flat knitting on 
the domestic loop wheel machines there has 
been little change ‘or 


that the 


been almost 


of American industry 


[t is true 
ynstruction of the ma- 
chine itself was improved, but the method of 
forming the stitch unimproves 
This 
been 


some time, 


design and 


remained 


for a considerable number of vears. 


condition of afiairs has recently 


changed with a considerable degree of suc- 
as indicated by the 


cess here- 
na loop wheel 
knitting machine, but with the objectionable 
li or eliminated that with 
undiminished production the quality of the 
needle break- 
the range of yarn is con- 
both as to weight and 
nuch heavier yarn 
tter success 
o the 
fibers 


impertect 


llustration 


with This fabric is mad 


features so modified 


work is much improved, the 


age is reduced, and 
siderably increased 
cl For instance: 


laracter. 


may be knit with as 


1 


as formerly and varns which 


I 
sood or b 


wing ft 
Ing 

hardness of twist or character of the 
would formerly make uneven or 


work mav be knit with a high d: of uni- 


‘oree 
formity. 
informed, do 


The improvements 
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1ot consist of merely one or two changes 
ut of many, attention being given to every 
detail of the formation of the stitch. The 
machine on which this fabric was knit is buiit 
by the Tompkins Bros. 
ae * 


Ve 


I 
I 


Company, Troy, 


—____——_ 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES. 





Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Referring to 


23, 1907. 


article in your December 
number, starting at page 


that 


137, beg to say 
there are a number of discrepancies in 


which can easily be detected by any 

hosiery man, but in the interest of 
readers who may not be with the 
manufacture of hosiery, I wish to make the 


llowing statement: 


practical 


familiar 


Comparison has been made between two 
ll figures given to show difference in 
cost of production, 


saving in certain 


nches, etc. Your correspondent has ne- 
elected to mention the most important feat- 
viz: that 
stocking made on Cot- 


ure in connection with this article, 


or the same grade 


patent machines with strictly full-fash- 
heel, a much better price can be ob- 


consequently this upsets the whole 


lo bear out this statement I herewith sub- 
cop etter received from one of the 
irgest s g icerns in this country. 
fespecti illy yours, 
Orto WALTHER. 


ee 


Sizing Yarn for Knitting. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Our Payne winders have been fitted with 
a galvanized iron trough, similar to a roof 
trough, extending the entire length of the 
winder, in which revolves very slowly a tin 
roll 2 1/2 inches in diameter. The yarn is 
drawn over this roll which turns in an oppo- 
site direction from that in which the yarn ts 
running. This trough is filled two-thirds full 
with a sizing made as follows: 
8 Ibs. lard, 
8 lbs 


white soap, 
qts. neat’s foot oil, 
Water to make 


1 barrelful. 
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This should be boiled well and to get go 
results should be warmed up each day. Th 
is the only sizing I ever found to work we 
on mercerized yarn, 

The tin roll is driven by a belt from tl 
winder shaft to a jack shaft fastened in th 
frame work of the end of the winder and the: 
to a groove pulley on the end of 
The amount of the size put into the yarn can 
be easily regulated by altering the speed 
the roll. Willard. 


the ro! 


Ge 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 

*Georgia, Waycross. The facts regarding tl 
proposed knitting mills for this place are as fol- 
lows: The Roanoke Knitting Mills, Inc., of Roa 
noke, Va., of which E. F, O’Brien is secretary and 
treasurer, and which is contemplating starting 
chain of knitting mills for the manufacture of n 
dium grade hosiery, is considering the advisability 
of establishing two plants in this city. It is pri 
posed that one plant should give employment t 
100 white operatives and the other to 100 color: 
operatives. As yet nothing definite has been d 
cided upon. 


Kentucky, Paducah. The Wisdom Hosiery C 
recently incorporated to take over the plant of th 
Dixie Mills Co., plans to add 150 additional knit 
ting machines. Robert B. Phillips is secretary. 


*Maine, Waldoboro. Henry Suck and Andr 
J. Kelly (Boston), president and treasurer of th 
Suffolk Hosiery Mills, have bought a mill buil 
ing at this place and are preparing to install 
spring needle knitting machines, 21 
loopers, also dyeing and finishing machinery, 
the initial equipment. Manufacturing is expecte 
to start about February 1 and the capacity will I 
about 220 dozen of men’s, women’s and children 
hosiery per day. The Suffolk Hosiery Mills wet 
previously reported incorporated with a capita 
of $30,000. The capital stock has been increase 
to $100,000. The product will be sold direct at 
the Boston office, 179 Summer St. 


ribbers, and I 


*Massachusetts, Ipswich. The new hosiery 
tory which we have reported from time to time 
will be known as the Brown Stocking Co. Th 
conipany has been incorporated with capital stocl 
of $500,000. Machinery is being installed and part 
of the equipment will be ready for starting up by) 
January 1. Harry B. Brown, formerly agent 
the Ipswich Mills, will be general manager. Cale! 
A. Norwood, Frank L. Burke, D. Sidney Perley 
Daniel Safford, A. Story Brown and Harry 
Brown of this place and Thomas P. Thomas 
Newburyport, are the directors. 


Massachusetts, Swampscott. F. H. Roope wi 
start a knitting factory for the manufacture of la 
dies’ and gents’ hosiery, selling the product direct 
to the trade. It is understood that no machinery) 
has been purchased. 

Shawls, scarfs, skirt 


*Michigan, Williamston. 
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d similar goods will be manufactured in the 
small knitting plant being started by A. J. 

dwards. A new building is being erected and 4 

itting machines and 1 sewing machine will be in- 
taled in time to start manufacturing January I. 
\rrangements are being made for additions to the 
tial equipment at an early date. The product 
ll be sold direct. 


*New York, Amsterdam. The new plant to be 

rted in the Liddle Knitting Mill, formerly oper- 
ted as a branch of the Van Brocklin & Stover 
Company, will be known as the Tryon Knitting 
Mills. A charter has been secured with a capital 
tock of $20,000. John K. Stewart has been elected 
resident, and Jas. S. Stewart, treasurer. The 
nufacture of men’s and boys’ fleeces and bal- 
iggans will be commenced at once, giving em- 

yment to 150 hands. The production will be 
ld through John K. Stewart & Sons, who oper- 
the Chuctanunda Hosiery Mill, Globe Mill and 
Green Mill of this place. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Federal Knitting 
Co., a new concern, is about to start up a plant 
the manufacture of unshrinkable ribbed under 
vear. The mill is located at Wythe Ave. and Rut 
edge St. and contains 20 knitting and 100 sewing 
chines. Goods will be bleached and treated with 
process, which it is claimed will prevent 
Theo S. Baron is president and man- 









New York, N. Y. Maria Pettine has started a 
ll plant of 2 machines for the manufacture of 
veaters at 206 Lafayette St 


New York, N. Y. The Bell Knitting Company 


144 Greene St., is the name of a new concern 


vhich will manufacture fancy knit goods of all 
sold direct. 


; nt 
New York, New York. The Oxford Knitting 






ls. The product wi 


it DC 


Mills, a new concern, is busy on all kinds of fancy 
knit goods, which are manufactured on 6 knitting 

1 2 sewing machines at 8 East tooth St. M 
Brooks is proprietor, and the product is sold 


New York, New York. Swéaters and fancy knit 
goods are manufactured by H. R. Raps, who re- 
ently put in 3 knitting machines at 328 E. 6th St. 


New York, New York The Direct Supply 
ompany, a new concern with a capital of $150,000, 
manufacturing high grade underwear for men, 
vomen and children at 2265 Third Ave. Separate 
garments and union suits are made. The company 
sells direct and reports good business 


New York, New York. The Yale Knitting 
Mills, Hirschman Bros. Co., proprietors, are about 
to remove from their present quarters at 499 
Broadway to a location which will give space for 
he installation of machinery for the manufacture 
of sweaters. Heretofore the manufacturing for 
this company has been done by commission mills. 


New York, Rexleigh. The Marble Knitting 
Mills, which were started some years ago by Geo. 
E. Brockway and later abandoned, have been 
ought by a Mr. Smith who will start the plant on 
knit goods as soon as necessary machinery can be 

ured. A Mr. Temple of Fort Plain has been 


c 
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engaged to assist in getting the plant ready and 
will be superintendent. 


*New York, Utica. The Illma Underwear Com- 
pany, previously reported incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $18,000, and as leasing space for manufac- 
turing, has almost completed the installation of 
machinery and will begin manufacturing January 
I. 12 knitting machines and 20 sewing machines 
are the initial equipment and will be operated on 
men’s fine ribbed shirts and drawers and union 
suits. Electric power will be used. C. H. Garth- 
side is president, C. A. Jones, treasurer, and Fred 
C. Lewis, superintendent and buyer. The product 
will be sold to the retail trade direct 


*North Carolina, Drexel. D. B. Mull, reported 


as interested in starting a new hosiery mill. ad 
vises that he is planning to build 1] 





early in 
the spring. It is rumored that a hosiery manu 
facturer from onsidering taking 
over the plant of the Drexel Hosiery Co 


f 





Ohio, Cleveland. August Blepp, 1186 E. 71st St., 
N. E., has started up a knitting plant with 4 knit- 


4 BO hint ayy eae : 
ing macnines, on which he will manutacture 
sweaters, cardigans and similar goods. The prod- 
*t will be sold direct 

Ohio, Columbus. The 


pany has been organized for the man 


Com- 


tacture ofr 








ysiery and expects to have plant in operation 
about January 1. John W. Shaw and Henry ] 
Hare are interested in the project. Messrs. Shaw 
ind Hare were formerly of Dresden and Zanesville 
nd have had a long experience in the manufacture 

hosiery. They are fitting up a plant at 247 
North Front St 








Ohio, Tippecanoe City. The Tippecanoe Cit 
Knitting Co is nearly ready to tart operat 


Piving el 












ng installed as pos 

*Penns n ( Titus Seide 
Reading, ses s having his mill in 
this city repaired prep » installing 30 au 
tomatic knitting mac boiler ngine and 
lynamo early in the spring. The main office will 
be 810 Windsor St., Reading, but after the plant 

tarted, all buying and selling will be done at 
Dauberville. Mr. Seidel is proprietor of the C 
nial Hosiery Mill, Reading. 

*Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. The new knitting 
mill which we reported would be started in Harris- 
burg or Hanover will be located in this place. It 
will be known as the Commo ilth Knitting 
Mill. Ten knitting machines be installed at 





first to manufacture ladies’ ribbed underwear. I. 
H. Scharadin of Hanover is proprietor and has 
engaged Arthur Townsend of Philadelphia as su- 
perintendent. The production will be sold through 
E. M. Townsend & Company, 345 Broadway, New 
York City. 

*Pennsylvania, Lititz. The organization of the 
Fulton Hosiery Company, which we reported as 
about to start up a plant at this place, has not 
been completed. W. H. Muth, John Depew and 
others are interested. It is understood that quar- 
ters have been leased and preparations are going 
forward for starting up 
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Pennsylvania, Reading. Herbert Terrey, former- 


ly connected with the Terrey Fashioned Hosiery 
Company of this city, is about ready to start manu- 
facturing in his new plant. Fine gauge seamless 


goods, 220 needles, will be manufactured. Knitting 
machinery is being delivered now to the plant at 
1028 Locust St., and it is expected that operations 
will start early in January. 


*South Carolina, Lexington The new knit 
goods company, which we reported last week as 
being organized by L. W. Redd, will probably have 


s 


1 capital stock of $50,000. It is understood that 40 


knitting machines will comprise the initial equip- 
ment. 

*South Carolina, North Augusta. J. L. Fore- 
man, whom we reported in September as about to 
establish a hosiery mill, has selected a site and 
completed plans for his mill It is understood 


that machinery has not been contracted for. 


*Tennessee, Madisonville. Thos. L. Upton, for- 
rly general manager and treasurer of the Dixie 
M N. Company vhich } r 


[ills C been reorganized as 
the Wisdom H 








has organized a com 


pany in this place to manufacture hosiery. The 
new concern is the Madisonville Knitting Mills 
Company and has an authorized stock of $25,000, 
with $15,000 paid in The officers are R. C 


Kefauver, president; T. E. H. Closkey, vice presi- 
dent, and J. W. Cobb, secretary. Mr. Upton will 


1 1 


ye treasurer and general manager. The mill will 
be started about the middle of February and will 


have a daily capacity of 250 dozens of 25-cent 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Canada, Ovebec, Coaticook. The Penman Mfg 
Co., Ltd., has purchased an old mill building and 
ill install machinery which will increase its out- 


ristol. The new power plant for 
the Bristol Mfg. Company has been completed and 








Ss in operation \n auxiliary water power plant 
is now ler construction and will be coupled with 
the new power plant upon its completion The 


company nufactures t underwear and reports 
business very active. F. G. Hayward is pres.; A 
D. Hawley, treas., and Russell Lasher, supt. 








Connecticut, Poquonock. A new concrete floor is 
being laid in the dye house of the Dubham Hos- 
iery Company. This company has orders on hand 
which will keep the plant busy well into the next 
year. 


*Delaware, Wilmington. The building reported 
to be erected for the Glen Hosiery Company is to 
provide a permanent home for this industry. At 
present manufacturing is conducted in rented 
quarters. Plans have been completed for the 
yuilding which call for a 2-story brick structure, 
so by 135 feet, to be erected at a cost of $12,000. 
The building will be built March 1, 1908 The 
present equipment of the company consists of 28 
knitting machines and 6 sewing machines. To this 
will be added 100 knitting machines upon the com- 
pletion of the new building. Jas. E. Carroll is 
pres.; Chas. B. Prettyman, treas.; and C. R. 
Prettyman, supt. 
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*Maine, Brunswick. The new mill of th 
Brunswick Knitting Mills is fully completed and 
all the machinery has been moved from the old 
plant and is in operation. The old building will 
be used as a dye house and for storage purpose 


*Massachusetts, Boston. The Somerset Knit- 
ting Company, which we reported last week as 
moving to larger quarters and about to increase 
equipment, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $6,000. J. E. Bailly is president and buyer; Sol 
L. Cohen is treasurer and Samuel Carver, clerk 
Sweaters and athletic goods are manufactured 


*Massachusetts, Waltham The new building 
being erected for the American Knitting Co. is 
nearly completed. As previously reported, it is a 
3-story structure 70 by 40 feet and is to be used 
by the American Knitting Co. to enlarge their 
plant. Alfred Tomlin is president 

*New York, Brooklyn. Forty new knitting ma 


chines and 10 new winding machines are being in 





stalled in the addition erected for the Standard 
Knitting Mills Company. This company has a cap 
ital of $50,000. Alfred N. Gentzel is pres., Ernest 
Cc S hoen, treas.. and Wm. Marlow, supt. W 


men’s and children’s ribbed cotton underwear 
manufactured, bleached and finish d The pro luct 
is sold through Bateson & Dowd, N. Y 


New York, Brooklyn. A. Fain is removing his 
plant from 729 Metropolitan Ave. to go2 Park 
Ave., where he has secured larger quarters. It is 
understood that additional machinery will be 
added. 15 latch needle machines and 7 sewing ma- 
chines are run on sweaters 


New York, Brooklyn E. C. Seigerman, for- 
merly superintendent of the Co-operative Knitting 
Works, has purchased the plant from Chas. Gun- 
berg. Four new machines are to be added shortly 
Men’s and boys’ sweaters and ladies’ golf jackets 
and fancy knit goods are manufactured on 13 knit 
ting and 7 sewing machines. Wool and worsted 
yarns are bought. 


*New York. Clinton As previously reported 
the Lewis Knitting Company, operating plants at 
Sauquoit and Earlville, is going to operate the 
Clinton Knifting Company of this place. The 
plant is shut down at the present time for repairs 
and to install additional machinery. Henry W 
Roberts continues as president, Edward B. Stanley 
as superintendent, and Ladd J. Lewis, head of the 
Lewis Knitting Company, will be buyer. 


New York, Fonda. The Fonda Glove Lining 
Co. is making extensive repairs and adding sev- 
eral new knitting machines. This company has 
capital stock of $60,000 and operates § sets of wool 
cards and 23 spring needle knitting machines o1 
astrachans, eiderdowns and fancy knit goods. L 
N. Littauer is president and Albin Benedix is 
manager and buyer. 


New York, New York. Treinis Bros., now lo 
cated at 129 Crosby St., manufacturers of athletic 
goods on 10 knitting and 40 sewing machines, are 
arranging to remove their plant to 126-142 13th 
St., Brooklyn, and install a number of new knit 
ting machines. 
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New York, New York. The Levy-Steiffel Com- 
reports that their Columbia Knitting Mills, 
ted at Glendale, L. I., are busy on sweaters 
| cardigan jackets and have added a number of 
vy machines to keep up with orders. The com- 
y has a capital of $51,000. Bernard Levy is 
Ernest A. Grunsfeld, treas.; and Morris 
supt. The production of the plant is sold 
t from the main office at 459 Broadway and 


nch offices in Boston and Chicago. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The addition being 
to the Lebanon Mill Co., which we reported 
ntemplated in March, is practically completed. 

s a brick structure, 5 stories high and will al 
st double the capacity of the factory when the 
hinery is installed. Rubber linings, men’s flat 
derwear, astrachans and similar goods are man- 
tured. S. Willard Thayer is pres., supt. and 


; The British Hosiery 
ontemplates disposing of its spinning ma 

y and utilizing the space by adding addi 
knitting Full fashioned wool. 
and silk hosiery is manufactured on 78 

ng needle and 20 latch needle knitting ma 
The company is capitalized at 
Achelis is president and Geo. | 


machinery 


~ 
$200,000 
Boyden, 


uth Carolina, Spartanburg. As _ previously 

ted, 30 new knitting machines have been 

the Crescent Mig. Co. and the whole plant 

en changed over to electric motive power 

basement to the main building is being rear- 

nged to give additional floor space, and it is prob- 
ble that a number of spindles will be added. 


The National Hosiery Com- 
November as starting 
on hosiery, expects to add 
bout March 1. 


Virginia, Radford. The Radford Knitting Mills 
s completed the installation of the initial equip 
nt of machinery < contemplates adding 50 
re knitting machin 


Virginia, Bristow. 
y, which we 
plant of 4 machines 
litional machinery a 


reported in 


Manitowoc. Construction work will 
be commenced on the proposed addition to the 
Wisconsin Knitting Mills in the spring, and 15 
knitting machines and 6 sewing machines will be 
stalled upon its completion. FE. H. Ludwig is 
resident, treasurer and buyer. Men’s, ladies’ and 
sweaters, cardigan jackets, etc., are manu- 
tured at present on 22 knitting macl ines and 12 
ng machines. 


Wisconsin, 


1 
} 
I 


I 
} ap 
DOVS 


Mills Starting Up. 


New Hampshire, Manchester. The Elliott Mfg. 
Co. has resumed full operations in every depart- 
ment after a dullness lasting through the last two 
months. 


Vermont, Bennington. The Cooper Mig. Com- 
pany, Inc., which shut down in November has re- 
sumed operations in all departments. The plant of 
H. E. Bradford & Company will start up next 


W eek 


KNITTING DEPARTMENT 


Mills Shutting Down. 


_New Jersey, Vineland. The branch plant of the 
Ellis Hosiery Co., of Philadelphia, in this city, 
has been closed owing to a disagreement among 
the officials. The plant for formerly known as the 
Levy Hosiery Mills and was purchased in March 
by the Ellis Co. It is stated that the plant will 
remain court decides the differ- 


closed until the 
ences. 


New York, New York. The Ti Fleece Knit- 
ting Mills, 59 Walker St., incorporated early this 
year with capital of $10,000, for the manufacture of 

inderwear, 
isposed of ma- 
and 16 sewing 
L. Konobrinetz was 
treas.; and Jos. Salte, supt. 


men’s and children’s fleece-lined 
have shut down their plant 
chinery. Four knitting 
machines were operated. 
pres.; Israel Baker, 
North Carolina, Drexel. Operations have been 
suspended indefinitely in the Drexel Hosiery Co.’s 
plant. : 


Pennsvlvani: 
Knitting C 
bine, N J 


where they 


have shut down é lant and are offering 
ale The one of the 
equipped for th inufactt f this line of 
in this vicinitv 
Personals. 

B. F. Nuttall has 
perintendent of the 
Standard Knitting Mills, yxville, 
was formerly 


Indian Head 


J. F. Tomblin has accepted a pos 
intendent of the Knoxville Knitting ills 
ville, Tenn 


Alden Miner has 
Norwich Knittin 


seer of knitting 


position as su- 
irtment of the 
Tenn He 
boss carder for five years with the 
Mills, Cordova 


super- 
Knox- 


ynnection with th 


N. Ris as overt 


Thos. Temple of the Bailey Knitting Mills, Fort 
Plain, N. Y., has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Marble Mills at Salem, Washington 
Ce... i. X. 

Jackson Mullens has accepted the 
assistant superintendent at the 
Ipswich, Mass. He 
mill for several 
oughly 


he position a 
Ipswi Mill 

has been connected with the 
years as bookkeeper and is thor 


versed in the manufacturing of hosiery. 


John Lambert has accepted a position as boss 
carder for the Hope Knitting Mills, Cohoes, N. 
Y., succeeding David Keefe. 


Jackson Mullins, formerly rintendent of the 
lower mills of the Ipswich mpany, Ipswich, 
Mass.. has been chosen to act as assistant superin- 
tendent for the Ipswich Mills 

accepted the position as 


Percy A [ 
overseer of knitting at the Watson Mfg. Company, 
Paris. Ont.. Canada, branch mill at Brantford, Ont., 
Canada. He was formerly employed at the Wai- 


ontha Knitting C Richfield Sprines, N. Y. 


( 
1 
I 


Simmons has 








being 
of improvements coming 
na inery etc., of inte 

We invite machins 


on the market. 
rest to textile mill men. 


A Comber for Worsted. 
1] w Sons, Ltd., 


John Hethering- 
Manchester, England, are 


about to place on the market the Nasmith 
ber adapted for combing worsted. The 
\merican agent, Stephen C. Lowe, 186 Dev- 
ynshire St., Boston, Mass., states that the 
S lvantages h the Nasmith cotton 
possesses ll be obtained in the 


Positive Drives for Slasher Cylinders. T] 


hoes Iron |] r w& viachine Co., 4 


Four 


positive gear 


New Product for Sizing and Finishing. The 
‘ican Diamalt ( Riverside, Cincin- 


Worsted Yarn. 
Ltd., 


Frame for John 


A Ring 
t] Manchester, 


rl 


Hetherington & Sons, 


1 


-ngland, whose American agent is Stephen 
C. Lowe, 186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass.., 
have recently developed a method of spin- 


ning waste yarn on the ring frame, which, it 
results 


and 


is stated, is civing excellent 


as re- 


gards quality of the work increased 


production. 


Condition Oven. John 


Yarn Nesbitt, 42 


Market St., Manchester, England. A yarn 
conditioning oven adapted for general mill 
use, enabling manufacturers to test the 


amount of moisture in textile materials. 

Knowles & 
A new machine for 

The machine is said 


Yarn Moistening Machine. 
Co., Bradford, England. 
moistening skein yarn. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and process« 
brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers, 
The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


It is not a list of patents, but 














to be of simple construction and easily oper- 
ated by a boy, no skilled labor being re- 
quired. 






Wool Drying Machine. FF. Bernhardt, 
Leisnig, Germany. A wool drying machine 
embodying a number of new features which 


2 







s said to be capable of a largely increased 
production. 









Ring Spinning Frame. |. Marx & Co.,, 
London, England, are bringing out a ring 





spinning frame designed to draw the strand 
method similar to that 


spinning. An extra pair of 





by a used in muie 
delivery rolls 


front of the regular rolls are separated at in- 







tervals, allowing a certain amount of twist 





to run into the roving back of them, which 


V 
yy the varying speeds of the 


S 


is drawn finer 








1 
{ 
two sets of rolls 









Stop-Motion for Braiding Machine. August 


Dahlmann, Bermen, Germany. A new aut 









matic stop-motion for braiding machine 








Pin Presser for Jute Cards. 
Macpherson, Wellington 
England. ‘A machine for pressing the pins 


Fairbairn & 
Foundry, 








Leeds, 














in the lags on carding machines used for 











coarse fibre, such as jute, etc. 


























Dobby Motion. B. H. Moxon & Sons, 
Mills, Huddersfield, England. 
This firm has recently brought out an im- 
proved form of their dobby motion, which it 
is claimed renders the dobby more effective. 





Springfield 















Builder for Spinning Frames. The Saech- 
sische Maschinenfabrik, Chemnitz, Germany. 
A new builder for ring frames, the object 
being to obtain a cross wind on cops. 
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THE MUELLER 36-ROLLER NAPPING 
MACHINE. 

[he latest type of the 36-roller napping 
‘hine, built by Franz Mueller, Maschinen- 
rik, M. Gladbach, Germany, is shown in 
accompanying illustrations. The 36 rais- 
rollers are solidly embedded on the large 
im, which turns in solid bearings of large 

inning surface. These rollers are of steel 


The 


bing provided with steel gudgeons. 


THE MUELLER 30-ROLLEI 


ller pulleys are 


belts. The 


regulated by 


surrounded by 


FO 


broad 
action of the machine is 
cone gearing. One-hali 
the rollers can be regulated independently 
f the other half. The machine has a re- 
ntly patented leather belt arrangement for 
riving the cone beams. These cone wheels 
ire constructed so as to ensure a uniform ap 
plication of whatever energy is desired. All 
the raising rollers are in continuous contact 


vith the driving belt, consequently a uniform 
tart and drive is obtained. 

The machine is provided with an exterior 
cleaning arrangement consisting of two well 


balanced cleaning cylinders, placed under- 


NEW MACHINERY 


135 


neath the drum. The cylinders, driven by 
noiseless gears, clean the raising rollers con- 
tinuously. The cloth to be napped is guided 
to and from the drum and over delivery roll- 
ers placed on the sides and underneath the 
drum. These rollers are driven by a method 
that enable the rotary speed of the delivery 
rollers to be changed at will by a hand lever. 
Changes in the energy of the machine can 
be made without stopping the machine. 


The Mueller napper is provided with a 


NAPPE! 


seamless copper heating tube with automatic 
air-valve. The machine has a delivery and 
plaiter arrangement with 5-fold changeable 
cloth beam speed. The oilers, which have 
been patented recently, are 
greater saving in oil. 

The automatically 
and is filled while the napper is in operation, 


said to effect a 


new oiler discharges 
causing no loss of time and no interruption 
in the work of the machine. 

[It is stated that the 36-roller napper has 
so much greater working capacity than the 
24-roller machine that on some goods it has 
attained double the production. 
to run the 


The power 


machine, notwithstanding the 
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greater working capacity, is said to be but a 
trifle more than is required for the 24-roller 
napper. 

work the 
machine has been named the “Uni- 
napper. The builders claim that any 
desired effect may. be obtained without re- 
quiring 


Because of the wide 
Mueller 


versal” 


range of 


special technical knowledge, the 


necessary changes being simple and easil\ 


made. 


As a double machine half of the 


acting 


[512 


but the two pulleys on the lower shafts bea 
ing the cones, are changed, this requiring 
but two or three minutes. This arrang: 
ment is used only for goods that are first 
raised well by double action, the effect being 
sufficient for certain qualities which do not 
require a special felting, the latter being dif 
ferent, however, from a real felting effect. 

\s a “felting” machine all the raising roll 
ers are run in the same direction to obtain 
the best effect. 





THE MUELLER 36-ROI LER NAPPER. 


rollers are working as pile rollers, the card 
points going in the same direction as the 
cloth, the other half as counter pile rollers, 
the card points going in the direction oppo 
site to the cloth. A roller of one series fol- 
that of another The builders 
state that by letting the drum turn in the 
direction of the cloth the effect of “double 
action” raising is obtained. By letting the 
drum turn in the opposite direction of the 


lows series. 


cloth a somewhat shorter efféct is obtained, 
which often makes the ordinary felting un- 
necessary. 

As a so-called “half felting” machine the 
raising rollers remain in the same position, 


The Mueller napping machine is adapted 
for heavy as well as light goods. The build- 
ers state that it is made of the best material 
and does not require a special foundation. 
built by 
Franz Mueller since 1856 and among many 


Napping machines have been 
high awards for these machines he has re- 
ceived first prize at the last international ex- 


position in Milan, Italy. 


Samples of goods napped on this machine 
and further information may be obtained by 
applying to the American agent, A. W. Buhl 
New 


mann, and 


York. 


Broadway Broome Sts., 














AN ELECTRIC DRIVE. 





\n interesting example of the application 
‘f the electric drive to textile machinery and 
me that is worthy of notice is found in the 
actory of the Ayvad Mfg. Co., of Hoboken, 
N. J. The product of this company is the 
well known “water-wings,” a device used by 
bathers and beginners in swimming to as- 
sist in floating the body. The gruup drive, 


in which a number of machines are driven 
by a motor from countershafts, is used 
throughout. The electrical installation, con- 
sisting of nine single phase induction motors, 
of a total capacity of 75 1/2 h. p., was fur- 
nished by the General Electric Company. 
The type of motor used is one recently de- 
veloped by the above company for operation 
mn single phase circuits and is known as the 
Form “KG”. 

For the driving of textile machinery the 
inherent advantages of the three phase in- 
duction motor have long been appreciated, 
but while their use has been confined to th: 
operation of mills supplied with polyphase 
current from either central power stations or 
isolated plants, the advent of the single 
phase induction motor has opened up a new 
field, the operation of mills in the suburbs or 
sections of the city supplied only with single 
phase current for lighting purposes. 
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The conditions influencing the final de- 
cision in favor oi the single phase alternat- 
ing current motors were that the factory 
was located in a part of the city supplied 
with single phase alternating current for 
lighting and that the motors used must 
operate without affecting the lights on the 
same circuit; also that all sparking of motors 
must be entirely eliminated. This last con- 
dition is one peculiar to textile mills, as the 


































































least spark might start a disastrous fire. A 
thorough investigation of the single phase 





FIG. 2. 


motor, finally selected, satisfied the manu- 
facturers that all conditions were met in the 
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design of the motor, all commutators and 
brushes being eliminated. 

Until this year the practice of the Ayvad 
Mfg. Co. was to buy the cloth used in the 










































FIG. 
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Pe 


manuiacture of their product, from textile 
mills, their factory converting the fabric into 
the finished product. Recently the mill has 
been equipped to manufacture the cloth re- 
quired. The factory when in full operation 
will furnish employment for about sixty 
operatives and will require an average of 
about 5,000 pounds of cotton weekly. 











The illustrations of this mill give an idea 
of the adaptability of the single phase motor 
to the driving of textile machinery. 

Fig. 1 shows the method of counter-shaft 
connection to the motor in the picker room. 
The power required for running the picker 


is about 7 1/2 h. p.. To provide sufficient 
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light for working. a skylight was placed i: 
the roof and the walls painted white. 

The two 10 h. p. motors shown in Fig. 2 
drive separate line shafting from which is 
driven the carding machines, drawing 
frames, roving machines and fly frames. In 
this room the lines from the power circuit 
enter through the necessary switches, pro- 
tective devices, measuring instruments, etc. 

Fig. 3 shows the spinning room and two 
of the three Io h. p. motors driving twelve 
spinning frames with a total capacity of 3,000 
spindles. The third motor, not shown in the 
view, drives a “spooler” and one warping 
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FIG. 5. 


machine. All motors are installed on plat- 
forms suspended from the ceiling and drive 
the spinning frames through countershaft- 
ing. Sheet iron arches over the passage 
ways protect employes from accidental con- 
tact with the belts. In the background of 
the picture may be seen the starting boxes, 
installed on slate panels with a backing of 
sheet asbestos. 

Fig. 4 is a view of the 1o h. p. motor driv- 
ing the looms. It was calculated that about 


7 1/2 h. p. would be required to drive the 








yms and a “slasher” not shown in the view. 
his leaves an ample margin in additional 
orse power should it be found necessary to 
nstall other machinery. 
The 5 h. p. motor shown in Fig. 5 drives a 
ny cylinder printing press and line shaft- 
ge from which are driven cutting presses 
nd other special machines used in shaping 
ind finishing the wings. The printing press 
s used for printing the design on the cloth 
nd also for printing advertising pamphlets 
and circulars. On this floor a 3 h. p. motor 
lrives a group of special sewing machines. 
[he entire plant is well equipped, roomy, 
id modern in every respect. It is expected 
that the adoption of the electric drive will 
result in a maximum output with minimum 
operating and maintenance expenses, as has 
been proved in similar cases, to say nothing 
of the additional advantages of cleanliness 
and flexibility that go far towards making 
popular this method of machine drive. 


—$________ 


PREVENTING DECAY OF WOOD. 


\mong the general trade little is as yet 
known about the subject of wood-preserva- 


tion. The importance of this question in- 
reases yearly owing to the rapidly diminish 
ing supply of available timber. Secretary 


Hotchkiss, of the American Forest Con- 
gress, has compiled statistics showing the 
annual consumption of lumber in the United 
States to range between 46 and 50 billion 
feet. Wood-preservation is not among the 
new arts, and the primitive charring of wood 
showed results that induced inventive minds 
to endeavor improvement in this method. In 
1838 Bethel patented a process in England 
which specified that “all timber to be treated 
shall be exposed in the air until fully sea- 
soned.” 
serving plant in Europe resorting to steam- 
Burnett also 
patented his method in 1838, and the cheap- 
ness of his process induced many to favor it. 


Today there is not one wood-pre- 


ing to hasten seasoning. 


Practical results very much favored the 
Bethelization as it became known, and Eu- 
rope has now no more Burnettizing plants. 
This latter method has, however, been con- 
siderably improved by injecting a certain 
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amount of insoluble matter into the wood 
already lightly treated by the old process. 
This resulted in the newer processes such as 
the Hasselmann, Rueping and Allardyce 
methods. 

In 1869 Dr. Avenarius, a German chem- 
ist, made a preparation combining the essen- 
tial qualities of the two processes which was 
then tested out on vineyard posts and proved 
of such great value that it was placed on the 
market in 1875 under the name of “Car- 
bolineum,” which was later changed to 
‘Avenarius Carbolineum.” Dr. Avenarius’ 
idea of a reliable preservative for the vine- 
vard regions of Germany soon spread, how- 
ever, as its merits became known, and today 
his invention has an international reputation 
lor. Herzenstein, a Russian engineer, in re 
porting to the International Railway Con- 
eTeSS, showed tl 


> 


lat 87 European railroads 
are using a wood-preservative, the methods 
employed being “Avenarius Carbolineum,” 
reosoting and chloride of zinc treatment. 
Chis method consists of deeply penetrating 
the wood with a self-impregnating oil of 
heavy specific gravity, which on account of 
its chemical ingredients will prevent rot and 


decay. 


In textile mills the treatment of wood 
work is to be recommended in the dye 


partments 
where the constant presence of moisture 


house, wash room and,.other de 


from steam or running water causes wood 
to decay quickly, or where the wood is ex- 
posed to the destructive action of dyestuffs, 
acids, bleach, etc. The manufacturers claim 
that this material can be safely applied to 
dye tanks and vats and that it will not affect 
the dyestuffs or coloring materials. For 
flooring in the wet departments it is of 
value, and in recent years woud block floor- 
ing treated with this preservative is coming 
into extensive use in mills. The treatment 
of joists and foundation timbers, coal tres- 
tles, wood tanks, flumes, flume gates, sluices, 
scale timbers, platforms, bridges, sidewalks 
and fences is also of great value. The 
\merican representatives for this material 
are the Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co., 
347 W. Broadway, New York, who have just 
issued a new booklet on the subject. 
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A PICK COUNTER. 


[he loom attachment shown in the accom- 
panying illustration has for its object to indi- 
cate the picks per inch in the woven goods 
during weaving or after coming from the 


loom. This is accomplished by causing a 


slight harness float at regular intervals, say 


400 picks, in the selvage. The weaver or 
overseer then applies the gauge to the cloth 
and can tell at a glance whether the space be- 
tween the marks on the selvage is too long or 
too short; that is, whether there are less or 
more than the required number of picks per 
inch. 

The cam, b, is fastened to the end of the 
loom shaft. On the same shaft is an arm, g, 


the point of which works the ratchet, i, con- 
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nected with the controlling wheel, f. The 
shaft, a, revolves once for, say, 8 picks, and 
at each revolution the ratchet, i, is moved one 
tooth, carrying the wheel, f, a corresponding 
distance. If, as in this case, there are 50 
teeth in the ratchet the wheel, f, would re- 


volve once for every 400 picks. There is a 


slot, 1, in the circumference of the wheel, f. 
The cam, b, operates the lever, e, in 
is set the pin, k. 


which 
The mechanism is so ad- 
justed that when the slot, 1, comes opposite 
the pin, k, the cam, b, is in such a position as 
to allow the lever, e, to drop down bringing 
the pin, k, into the slot, ], 


and holding the 
wheel, f, stationary. 


This occurs when the 
arm, g, is at the extreme outward point of its 
traverse. While it is being drawn back the 
lever, e, remains down for two or three picks 
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is desired, this being controlled by the shape 


f the cam, b. 

\s the lever, e, drops, it pulls down a cord, 
s shown in Figs. 1 and 3. This cord is con- 
nected with the harness cords operating the 
arp. A certain number of selvage threads 
ire raised when the lever, e, falls; this causes 
harness float which marks the selvage, but 
does not damage it in any way. The device 
‘an of course be adjusted for any number of 
picks. It is now in use in Switzerland on silk 
looms and is said to be giving satisfaction. 
he manufacturers are Oberholzer & Busch, 
Zurich, Switzerland.—Mittheilungen 

extil-Industrie. 

: sipeniniiammeniig 


A REINFORCED PICKER STICK. 


ueber 


\ method of 
invented by 


strengthening picker sticks, 

\bel Voiron, 
France, recently patented in this counrty, is 
llustrated at Figs. 
ire inserted 


Rossignol of 
XC onol, 


Strips of leather 
, 


and git position ength- 


FIG, I. 


ways of the stick. Fig. 1 shows a stick with 
two strips of leather. The stick at Fig. 2 has 
only one strip for part of the length. 

At Fig. 1, the leather strips, b, are placed 
between three strips of 


wood, a, to which 
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they are fastened. At Fig. 2, a longitudinal 


incision or slot extends from the upper end 
of the staff through a considerable portion 
of the length, but not to the lower end, 2 
strip of leather, b, being 


the two parts, a’ and a'', separated by the in 


coated with glue be 
is inserted into the stick. After the 
are brought into 
contact with the surfaces of the strip, by 


The 


inserted between 


cision. The leather 1s 
fore it 
insertion the parts, a’ a! 

of a press or 


other device 


picker-staff is then ready for use. 


————_____ 


Large Profits in the French Lace Industry. 


B the machine- 
has been for 
a most pros 

‘ke the record 

previous 1 

December 10 of this lace for 
1906 from States alone 
amount d to $8,300,000, and completed year 
will show a total export to America of between 
$9,000,000 and $10,000,000. The United States has 
always been regarded as the most liberal 
of the Calais product, which consists principally of 

Chantilly and Valenciennes laces, but for the past 

year these laces have been meeting with equal favo 

in all European countries and South American 

States. As a result the importance of the industry 

is greatly increased, and during 1906 not less than 

IoO new tactories were 

many old 

factories. 


Calais to 


purchaser 


put into operation, 


while 


makers their 


increased the capacity of 
This industry offers such an 
riving at fortune 
monopolizes everything in the city to such an ex- 
tent that Calais as a mercantile centre hardly sup- 
plies its citizens with the necessities of life, many 
citizens purchasing what they need in Paris or Lon- 
don. Young men who entered this industry five 
years ago have already gained their fortune. The 
lace workmen themselves earn from $20 to $40 a 
week, so that it can be truly said that few com- 
munities are more prosperous than this. 
The population of this city is rapidly increasing, 
and new buildings are everywhere to be seen, re- 
sembling more a western city in the United States 
than a conservative old French town. Calais, as 
one of the four great lace centres of the world— 
the others being Nottingham, Plauen and St. Gall— 
can be said to be more than 
Calais laces in some form or 
on nearly every woman in Europe as well as in the 
United States. Single invoices have been declared 
at this consulate for export to America amounting 
ofttimes to $40,000 and some to nearly $60,000 


lity for ar- 


quickly industry 


holding her own. 


other are to be seen 


ietineneinmmenidewtemtnanionns 

The export of hosiery to the United States 
from Chemnitz in 1906 was valued at $6,978,- 
o80, an increase over the export for 1905 of 


$971,770, or more than 16 per cent. 





Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 


BLEACHING COTTON YARN IN LINK 
FORM. 


BY DELCO. 


This method of bleaching and bluing 
cotton yarn is not used in many places. It 
is considerably quicker than the hand system 
in the skein, but it sometimes gives more 
trouble until the operatives get accustomed 
to handling the skeins and the system gets 
into good working order, though it is well 
worth the trouble needed to make it a 
success. 

The machinery required is practically the 
same as that used in piece goods bleacheries, 
except that the top rollers in the washing 
machines are not so heavy. These rollers 
are of rubber so that the weight of the roll 
will not injure the skeins at the fold where 
the link is formed. Care must also be taken 
that the goods are not run too tight in the 
washer box. This can be avoided by care- 
fully adjusting the tension. Movable pot 
eyes enable the tension to be varied without 
cutting through the chain. It does not re- 
quire much tension to break the yarn while 
it is passing through the washer. It is nec- 
essary to have a plentiful supply of water to 
save extra washings, thus avoiding handling 
in the machines. 

For a large output it would be advisable 
to construct steeping pits. If the output is 
small one pit would do. The yarn is put 
into these pits to steep for 8 or Io hours 
before putting it into the kier to boil. This 
helps to get a better color and also puts the 
material in better condition for the subse- 
quent treatment. 

The slowest part of the process is in the 
linking and unlinking of the skeins forming 
the chain. Two girls are required to make 
one chain and if intelligent they will soon 
become expert. The yarn is opened up ina 
second story and as fast as the skeins are 
linked they are dropped into the steeping 
pits below. A boy levels them down, and 
they are then covered with water which is 


heated to a simmer by coils underneath the 
perforated bottom of the pit. Steeping pits 
should have good drains so they can be 
flushed with water to clear the refuse and 
residue that comes from the yarn during the 
steeping process, otherwise the stench will 
be unbearable. 

To increase our output we_ recently 
divided the pit by putting a wooden partition 
in the middle, raised up the sides in propor- 
tion, and made another hole in the floor of 
the room above. This gave us better facili- 
ties for handling the work than we expected. 
When we had enough for a run in one sec- 
tion we could fill the other without waiting 
for the bleacher to take the first run away. 
When enough yarn is linked for a run it is 
put in the steep until the next morning, care 
being taken that every part of the yarn is 
covered with water. Bring the liquor to a 
simmer, then shut off the steam, and let the 
yarn lie until morning.. Have the fireman or 
watchman open the valve and draw off the 
water before the workmen arrive so they 
can start to draw the yarn out as soon as 
they begin work. In this manner the goods 
steeped one day will be ready for boiling the 
next. Before a holiday or a stoppage of any 
kind for a few days, draw off the water and 
cover with fresh water every day the yarn 
remains in the steep. 

After the goods are drained pass them 
through the washer into the kier. If it is a 
caustic bleach, use from 1 to 1 1/2 per cent. 
of caustic, a little resin size, say from 1/2 to 
I per cent., according to the quality of the 
goods. See that the yarn is packed level and 
even in the kier with the water almost cover- 
ing it, allowing room for the condensation of 
the steam in bringing the kier to a boil. Boil 
from 7 to 10 hours according to the quality 
of the yarn. After boiling, draw the yarn 
out of the kier, give a thorough washing 
through the machine and then a chemic bath, 
the strength of which will vary from 1/2° to 
1 1/2° according to the quality of the ma- 
terial. This bath can be given in different 
ways, either in the machine after the goods 
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have been washed or in a cistern or pit, the 
liquor being sprayed on the chain as it is 
plaited down into the pit. The latter way is 
preferable for bleaching. The object is to 
give the yarn as little squeezing as possible 
in the machines in order to prevent it being 
cut in the fold where the link is made. The 
yarn remains in the chemic bath from 4 to 
8 or 10 hours, until it is free from seeds and 
ticks. It is then washed clear of the chemic 
and treated in an acid bath which may be 
either sulphuric or hydrochloric, the latter 
being preferable, as it leaves the yarn in a 
much softer condition after it is washed off 
and ready for finishing. The goods are left 
to age for a few hours in this bath and are 
then washed. 

If a lime bleach is used it is not necessary 
to steep the yarn. Less bleaching material 
is needed when the yarn is steeped. The 
yarn is passed through a solution of lime and 
water (using from I to 2 per cent. of lime 
according to the quality of the yarn) into the 
kier, which is filled with water as already 
stated. When boiled draw the yarn out of 
the kier, wash thoroughly in the machine and 
give an acid bath, varying from 1° to 2 
This bath can be given as in the caustic 
bleach. Let the yarn age for about six hours 
then wash back into the kier. When the 
goods are plaited down level in the kier mix 
the following solution: 

1 to 2 per cent. of soda ash, 
1/2 to 1 per cent. of resin size, 
I to I 1/2 per cent. of soap. 

Boil these ingredients together until dis 
solved, then run into the kier with the goods, 
fill up with water as before and boil for 6 to 
10 hours according to quality of the goods. 
The condition of the goods should be noted 
when put into the kier. After they have 
boiled the required length of time, follow the 
same process as in the caustic bleach, being 
careful to watch the yarn in the chemic bath, 
which need not be so strong as in the caustic 
bleach. 

For bluing the goods in the same opera 
tion a long trough with a small pair of 
squeezers at one end will be required. As 
the yarn is being washed up for the last time, 
it passes over a reel and is carried forward 
into the trough at the nearest end to the 
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washer, this trough being about 4 yards 
long. The yarn is drawn through the bluing 
solution, through the squeezers and into the 
box or white pit which is ready to receive it 
when finished. Two boys will soon learn to 
unlink the goods, which are then extracted, 
dried and put up in bundles ready for ship- 
ment. A good solution for bluing at the 
machine is made of Ultramarine Blue cut 
with alcohol. Put the solution into the box 
at the squeezers until the desired shade is 
obtained. When the machine is working put 
a little in at frequent intervals to keep up 
the shade, it being better to put in a little 
often than a large quantity at once. 


ED 


CHLORIDE OF LIME. 


BY DR. LOUIS J. MATOS. 

This product, known also as bleaching 
powder, is the most important source of 
available chlorine for the textile and paper 
trades, and forms one of the most technically 
important chemical products of Europe. The 
process of manufacturing bleaching powder 
may be described somewhat briefly, but there 
are a number of important details which can 
only be appreciated when the process is seen 
in operation. Bleaching powder is obtained 
by passing chlorine gas through and over 
large quantities of dampened (slacked) quick 
lime until a point is reached when the lime 
ceases to take up and retain any further 
quantity of gas. Chlorine gas was formerly 


~ 


generated as an incidental by-product of the 
Leblanc soda process, the chlorine being ob- 
tained by the action of sulphuric acid upon 
common salt, the reaction taking place in a 
furnace constructed as shown at Fig. 1. 

\ is a large iron pan in which the salt and 
acid are placed; B is the outlet for the lib- 
erated hydrochloric acid gas; C is a hearth 
where the second stage of the soda ash oper- 
ation is completed; D is a fireplace furnish- 
ing heat to the hearth: E is a fireplace under 
the pan, and F is a flue to carry away the fur- 
nace gases. 

From the flue, B, the gases are led 
through large vessels containing water in 
which the hydrochloric acid gas is absorbed, 
and which then becomes the hydrochloric 
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acid or “muriatic acid’ of commerce. 
Without entering into elaborate details, it 
will suffice for the purpose of this article to 
describe but one process where hydrochloric 
icid is used, and in conjunction with a min- 
known 


eral as “pyrolusite” or black oxide ot 


manganese, and- which causes a decomposi 
: 1 


the acid, liberating free chlorine 


ras generat 


Fig / Fr 
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f large slabs of 


+ 


yorether. ( 
or perforated bottom the pyrolusite 
chloric 


laced and the hydro acid led upon 


while at the 


is forced through the pipe, 


pipe, B, 


the intake 


1 


oac makes ité exi 
PAS Tllant il exit 


into the absorbers 


I 


D, and 


\ 
ing the lime. 


In recent years consid 


ttention has been cesses 


given to pr 
means of elec 


1 


upon being a 
salt or other 
By whatever process 
d the preparation of 


a es Hea 

bleaching powder is essentially the same 

ie catia 
ull works. 


Id be 


lime 


The lime selected for the pur 


shou fresh burned and of the kind 


as “fat 


burners 


lime,” and 

‘ked so that when ready to be 

absorbers it will contain about 

per cent. of water. 

he absorbing chambers are usually con- 
‘d of brick, he: 


, heavily protected with pitch 
the inside, and are of such floor space as 


1 


lal; —_— ’ r 714 
o deliver an output of one ton of finished 


feet per week. The 
slacked lime is sifted through screens. then 


T 
t 
bleach 


per 200 square 


spread to a depth of four inches or so on each 
floor or shelf: the chlorine is then led into 
the chamber at the top, and owing to its 
1 


ensity, works its way to the bottom of the 
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chamber, during which time the lime be- 
As a rule several absorb- 
ing chambers are connected and are operated 


comes saturated. 


in succession so that fresh gas is always being 
supplied to the chamber containing lime 
whieh is most nearly saturated. 

From time to time during the passage oi 
chlorine tests are made by the chemist of the 
works for the purpose of determining when 
the absorption is complete, the process be 
ing over when the test shows that the sample 
contains about 36.5 per cent. of available 
chlorine. 

Sometimes during the process of manufac 
turing, setbacks encountered 
which are difficult to control, the result being 
that the bleaching powder, due to such set 
backs, is considerably below 
strength; in such cases the batch is sold for 
whatever it will bring. 


certain are 


weak and 


ADULTERANTS. 


Owing to the process as outlined above, 
commercial bleaching powder cannot very 
well be adulterated because there are hardly 
any substances that could be used to cheapen 
it, and also from the fact that it is an estab- 
lished custom of the trade to sell and buy 
bleaching powder upon its assay value as 
determined by chemical means. 


Chlorine 


ges to 


Gbsorbers 


“Bleaching powder” as usually met with, 
is a fine white powder with a tendency to 
appear granular or lumpy, often slightly yel- 
lowish, and always having a strong odor of 
chlorine. The strongest possible bleaching 
powder contains 38.5 per cent. of available 
chlorin le this varies between 32 and 
37 per cent., while it is not unusual to meet 
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vith samples very much below 32 per cent., 
especially in warm weather. 


ASSAY OF BLEACHING POWDER. 


[here is only one way to determine the 
value of a sample of bleaching powder, and 
that is by a correctly made determination of 
the chlorine contained in it, its value cannot 
be “guessed” nor can an opinion be formed 


by inspecting a sample and judging by its 


ipparent dryness, color, or odor. 


1 


lo prop 
assay bleaching powder, there will be 
uired the following apparatus: 

{ 4-inch porcelain mortar. 

. flask. 


I I OOO C.C 


, oOo ¢.c. pipette. 
1 coc.c. burette and stand. 
Several glass breakers. 


t 3-inch funnel, 


4 


that the 
‘cess to an accurate chemical balance. 
11 


it is understood operator has 


The following solution will be required, 
and if a number of tests are to be made, sev- 


eal ti 


eral litres may be prepared. 

Dissolve 4.95 grammes pure arsenious acid 
and 25 grammes recryst. sodium carbonate 
in 200 cubic centimetres of water, boil until 


is dissolved, cool and dilute to 1,000 c.c. 


transfer to a glass stoppered bottle for 
his is a one-tenth (1/10) normal solu- 


I c¢.c. corresponds exactly to 
003546 grammes available chlorine. 


Wi 


There 
also be.required some iodo-starch paper 
which is more easily purchased from a drug- 
gist than to prepare it. 


rO MAKE THE TEST. 


Ten (10) grammes of the sample of bleach- 

powder to be tested are placed in the 
of cold water added. Rub 
well with the pestle, let settle, and pour 
through the funnel into the litre flask. 


mortar and 50 c.c. 


Treat 
the residue in the mortar in the same manner 
until all the powder has been washed into the 
flask, then add cold water up to the mark, 
and shake. This 
fact disregarded. 
withdraw 


solution is turbid, which 
With the pipette 
. of the solution, and place in 
a glass beaker, and from the burette (previ- 


can be 


EO ¢.¢ 


ously filled with the arsenious acid solution 
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to the zero mark) gradually run into the 
beaker some of this solution until a blue spot 
no longer forms when a drop of the liquor 
from the beaker is applied to the iodo-starch 
paper. When this point is reached, read off 
the number of cubic centimetres of arsenious 
acid solution consumed, and multiply by 
.003546. the amount 


of available chlorine contained in the 59 c.c. 


The result will then be 


of bleaching powder §solutio: 


taken, which corresponds to 0.5 
original bleaching powder, from 
percentage of available chlorine can be cal- 
culated. 

Some confusion has occasionally arisen 
regarding the relative merits and strength of 
bleaching powders of English, 
As a matter of fact no differ 
the character and quality of 
the finished products from each 


German, and 
French origin. 


ence exists in 


| the above 
mentioned when the percentage of 
available chlorine is the same. The opinion 
uubt has 


regarding differences no 


orig- 
inated from the fact that French desig 
nate their bleaching powder by “degrees,” 
each one of which corresponding to the num 
litres of chlorine gas which could be 
given off by one kilogramn 


powder, while the German and English desig- 
nate 


ber ( yf 
of bleaching 


theirs by the percentage of chlorine. 
French 


corresponds to the 


According to the 


th system “IIO 
1,” 


German “35 

rr English “35 per cent. Bleach.” 
following table gives the strength of 
solutions of bleaching powder, and will be 
found particularly useful to the bleacher and 
dyer. It should be noted 


approximate 


that solutions, the 
strengths of which are to be 


determined by hydrom« should be 


ters, made 
with fresh bleaching powder: 
STRENGTH OI 


SOLUTIONS OF BLEACHING 


POWDER, 
Pounds of 7354 


g P 


srammes 
J. S. Gal r 


.O 


































































































































































































































































































eee ee 4.131 17.36 
TE). tare isn 4.804 20.44 
ree 5-656 23-75 
OY sit esee HON 0.339 20.62 
eee 7.097 29.60 
J eres 7.781 32.68 
12 8.531 35.81 
RSD): os wales 9.212 39.10 
E40 wcccsees 10.070 42.31 
De ya win ses 10.878 45-76 
2 ee eee 11.653 49.96 
17. 12.436 52.27 
18.0 13.136 55.18 
I via a siemewes 13.877 58.40 
ee 14.560 61.50 

21.0 15.352 64.50 

RS cg arcana 15.543 65.33 

I 5: scan wat 16.185 68.00 
OSs neces 16.335 68.40 
RE Sint wee ers 17.018 71.50 
PRS) ictnieeaws 17.076 71.79 


The following table gives the comparison 
of the so-called French and German degrees 


for bleaching powder. 


Degrees Degrees 
French English and German. 
RR tg aida ask ameter aed 20.02 
I sinc inionisanig -pticincgtaewiedeees 20.65 
0) 9”° 9 
FP fu ave sianie Kena Mea 22.2 
LE oe eee 23.83 
OP treat akan ek ereen 25.42 
85 7 
© as os ods eben 27.01 
ee von cabin ee 
OP i Kish hecadaabnews 30.19 
100 21.80 
oe 33.36 
BE os COk Seawind cowie ware 34.95 
BS ctu eo oL eee 36.54 
120 38.12 
I ss Sie ann tt ndete Sawer 30.72 





In proportion to the total area, India has 
more land under cotton cultivation than the 
United States. In 1906-07 the United States, 
with a total of 1,900,824,320 acres, had 32,- 
049,000 acres devoted to cotton-growing, 
while India’s figures for the same period 
were respectively 1,127,619,565 and 22,344,- 
ooo acres, but the yield per acre in India is 
but little f 
United 


more than a third of that of 
States. 


the 
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A CONTINUOUS BLEACHING PROCESS 
FOR RAW STOCK. 


Increased production and more uniform 
work are the claims made by the inventor of 
this bleaching machine, recently patented in 
this country. The inventor states that it is 
adapted for bleaching raw stock, yarn and 
cloth. For raw stock the machine, a longi- 
tudinal section of which is shown at Fig. 1, 
is built with an endless apron, a tank below 
the apron, spray pipes above, and squeeze 
rolls. 
of squeeze rolls, at a uniform distance from 
each other. There is above the aprons a 
main supply-pipe for the bleaching solution, 
one end of the pipe being connected by a 
rubber hose with a tank for supplying the 
solution, this hose being of sufficient length 
to permit the forward motion of the carriage 
with the supply-pipe over the tank. From 
the supply-pipe extend, in downward direc- 
tion, vertical pipes of smaller size, which 
terminate in front of the squeeze rolls in 
horizontal spray-pipes, provided with minute 
openings at their under-sides so as to supply 
a continuous spray of the bleaching solution 
to the fibers carried by the aprons to the 
rolls. 


On the carriage are supported a numbe 


The material to be bleached is supplied in 
a lap or sliver, wound around a feed-roll, the 
shaft of which is supported in the slotted 
standards'on a carriage to the aprons, anil 
fed forward successively throughshe squeeze 
rolis. The spray-pipes arranged near each 
pair of rolls deliver a uniform supply of the 
bleaching solution to the fibers, after which 
the squeezing action on the lap or sliver 
takes place, ensuring a uniform distribution 
of the bleaching solution throughout the 
fibers. When the lap or sliver of fibers ar- 
rives at the end of the apron, it is delivered 
in a sheet or sliver to the bottom of a tank 
and deposited there in successive layers 
owing to the reciprocating motion of the 
carriage until the tank is filled. The fibers 
are then permitted to stand in the tank for 
some time so as to be thoroughly acted upon 
by the bleaching solution. When the bleach- 
ing is completed, water is admitted through 
the bottom of the tank and forced gradually 
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n upward direction through the fibers to 
the upper part of the tank so as to remove 
the bleaching solution by the washing action 
if the water. The material is then carried 
rom the tank by a conveyer to a centrifugal 
which removes the excess of 
moisture and is finally dried. 


extractor, 


The bleaching and washing tank may be 
nade of wood, cement or other suitable ma- 
terial. As soon as the tank is filled, the car- 
riage is moved to an adjacent tank, where 


the action of feeding the fibers and impreg- 
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Color Cards. 


R Extra; Cassella Color Co., 


Alphanol Blue B 
New York. 
Card containing two 
showing shade 
Blue B R Extra 


samples of piece goods 
obtained by the use of Alphanol 


Oxamine Dark Blue BG E:; 
& Co., New York. 

A folder containing three samples of loose cot- 

ton showing shade obtained by the use of Oxa- 


mine Dark Blue BG E. 


Kuttroff, Pickhardt 


& Co., New 


Oxamine Dark Brown G; Badische 
York 


A CONTINUOUS BLRACHING MACHINE. 


nating them by filtering solution is con- 
tinued, the layer or sliver of saturated fibers 
being delivered into the next tank in the 
same manner as before. 

A number of tanks may be arranged to- 
gether and the saturating machine moved 
from one tank to the other, so that a continu- 
ous bleaching action is kept up—one tank 
after the other being filled and the contents 
bleached and washed and then discharged for 
the drying operation. 

If desired, round perforated baskets may 
be placed in the tanks so that the bleached 
and washed fibers in the same can be directly 
transferred to the extractor. 


—_—$______¢ 


The first seven months of 1907 the United 
States imported 89 million pounds of raw 
cotton, of which 68 million pounds came 
from Egypt, 6 million from Great Britain 
and 2 million pounds from South America, 
the whole representing a value of over 17 
millions of dollars. 


A folder containing samples of loose cotton, cot- 
ton yarn and piece goods showing two shades ob- 
tained by the use of Oxamine Dark Brown G. 
\lizarine Rubinole R; Farbenfabriken of Elber- 

feld Co., New York 

Contains samples of yarn and piece goods show- 
ing shades obtained by the use of Alizarine Rubi- 
nole R ranging from 1/2 to 3 per cent. of color. 
One of the samples shows the effect obtained by 
printing. 


Milling Yellow G A; Berlin 
York. 

Two samples of worsted yarn and woolen goods 
showing the results obtained by dyeing with Mill- 
ing Yellow G A. It is claimed that it has excel- 
lent fastness to light and washing. 


Aniline Works, New 


Thiogene Gold Brown O G Conc.; H 
Co., New York 
Two samples of ind pi@ce goods 
showing the obtained by using 
Thiogene Gold Brown O G Conc 


A. Metz & 


cotton yarn 


excellent 


results 


Immedial Clive G G; Cassella Color Co., New 
York. 
Samples of cotton y tton piece goods and 
loose cotton dyed with Immedial Olive G G, which 
it is claimed has very good fastness for light and 


washing. 









































































































































































































































DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. - 








Recipe No. 1. 
Grey on Cotton Yarn. 
1} 


Direct Fast Grey on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 

















Recipe No. 2 
Claret on Cotton Yarn. 


Oxamine Claret B on too lbs tton varn Pre 
pare the dve bath wit 
3 bs. Oxamin ( B 
(Badische Company, 128 Duane St., New 
York.) 
20 lbs. Glaube r’s Salt 


Enter at 180° F., and dve at a boil for one hour. 
Oxamine Claret B dyes evenly and is suitable for 
dyeing both straigh tton 1 union material. It 
possesses good fastness t Ikalies, and its fast 
ness to light and 1 € to that of the aver- 
lirect tt s 









Re ipe No 3 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Cashmere Blue T G Extra on too lbs. cotton 





Prepare the dye bath witl 
14 lbs. Cashmere Blue T G Extra. 
(Farbenfabriken of 
Lafayette St., New 
20 lbs* Glauber’s Salt 
15 lbs. Sodium Bisulphat« 
Enter material at 160° F 


and dye at a boil for 


one hour. 
Cashmere Blue T G Extra dyes easily level, and 
very good fastness to 


gives dark blues of 


light and 


ilkalies. It does not stain white cotton threads, 
and will be found an excellent color for the dyeing 
adies’ dress goods 
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Recipe No. 4. 
Black on Cotton and Wool Union Cloth. 


Fast Union Black P B on 100 Ibs. Union Cloth. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


5 lbs. Fast Union Black P B. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 176 Purchase St., 
Boston.) 
Glauber’s 


20 Ibs. Salt. 


Boil 
Then 





the material in this bath for one hour 


and work for 20 minutes in a cold 


diazotizing bath made up with 


wash 









2% lbs 
4 lbs. 
Rinse 


bath made up with 


Sodium Nitrite. 
Hydri vchloric Acid. 





and treat for 20 minutes in a fresh cold 


¥% |b. Meta Toluylene Diamine, 
Y% lb. Soda Ash, 





previously dissolved in hot water 


Union Black P B produces a black possessing 


excellent fastness to light, scouring and steaming 
It dy 


and produces very even dyeings 


cotton and wool to the 


es the same extent, 


Recipe No. s. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 


Red B on 100 Ibs 


pare the dye bath with 


Tetrazo cotton yarn. Pre- 


3 lbs. Tetrazo Red B. 
(American Dyewood Co., 1 
New York.) 
25 ibs. Common Salt. 
14 lb. Soda Ash 


William St., 


wn 


bb 


Enter at 180° F., and dye at a boil for one hour. 


Tetrazo Red B is fairly fast to acid, and dyes 


cotton and wool the same shade. 





Recipe No. 6. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 


Acid Brown 7419 on 100 lbs Pre- 


worsted yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


2 Ibs. Acid Brown 7419. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 
York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Water St., New 


Enter at 160° F., raise slowly to the boil in one- 
half hour, and boil for one-half hour longer. 

Acid Brown 7419 produces one of the popular 
shades of brown, dyes level, and penetrates thor 
oughly, and shows good resistance to light and 
washing. 
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Recipe No. ae Re -ipe No. 10. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. Black on Worsted Yarn. 


y » ; »] L » . 1 ss mi 

Pyrol Green B O on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre- Chrome Fast Black B on 100 lbs. worsted 
ae ie . ' P yarn. Prepare the d 1 wi 

are the dye bath with ) I e dy) with 


. 10 
6 Ibs. Pyrol Green B O 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 

New York.) x 10 
Sodium Sulphid. Crystals. 3 
Common Salt. . 
Soda Ash. Enter at 120° F., raise slowly to a boil, and boil 

h 


Sulphuric 


oud ciehenaOe Snes 


for about one ur, or until the bath is nearly ex- 


30i1 up the dye bath, cool slig 


eh hancted 
boil for one hour nausted 


nd dye just below the 
Pyrol Green B O possesses the valuable rope! omp! exhaustion is only possible 
ties of similar dyestuffs of this class with a large amount of acid, but an ex- 
: deteriorates the 

voided.) 


Recipe No. 8. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
2 G on 100 
bath with 
ssesses excellent fast- 


Brown 3 G oa Bs as a 


. r influences. and 
any, 128 Duane St., New 


st of the otl er com- 


Upon the whole 


ind dye at a boil for one hour 
ssesses good fastness to 


not only suitable for 


but ales of union Violet on Cotton#Yarn. 


IT 


cotton yarn Pre- 


Recipe No. 9 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Blue B L on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn 


lye bath with 
Fast Blue B 
fabriken f 


ette St 
al “aight co nat upon union material. Tt works 


results both on 


No > 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Blue B on too Ibs. cotton yarn 


yssesses excellent fast 
good fastness to 


nization, stoving, 


to milling will 


yr is that the shade Enter ma 


1 


ome salts, either previ- one hour 
fter-chromed, but its fastness bath made 
-d thereby. It will be found 


the dyeing of ladies’ dress 


























































































































































































































































































































at a boiling temperature from fifteen minutes to 


Blue B, 
manner, possesses excellent fastness to light and 


acids, very good fastness 


Diamineral when after-treated in this 


to washing. 
When applied in the above manner it will be 


found to be an excellent cotton blue. 


It can be applied in copper vessels, and is 


n ] 


f ly h] iar ~h ~* nN 
theretore vaiuabDie tor mecnanicai dye ng. 









Scarlet B on 100 lbs >otton 

















ness to light nd washing. It is especial 
pted for union dyeing, giving very brigh 

s] s. The s colored somewhat heavier 

than the cott This dyestuff is also of especial 


interest for the dyeing of artificial silk 


Recipe No. 14. 


Brown on Cotton Yarn. 








at 180° F., and dye 
Rinse, and diazotize for 





one hour. one-half hour 


in a cold bath made up with 


3 lbs. Sodium Nitrite 
8 lbs. Sulphuric Acid, 168° Tw. 


Rinse, and work for one-half hour in a cold bath 
made up with 

1% lbs. Toluylene Diamine, 

1% lbs. Soda Ash 
previously dissolved in hot water. Then wash 


thoroughly. 

Zambesi Brown 4 R when applied in the above 
manner produces an reddish 
brown possessing good fastness to washing, alka- 
lies, and also fairly good fastness to light, boiling 
water and acid cre 


excellent shade of 


ss dyeing 
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Recipe No. 15. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 


Compound Shade on 1oo lbs. 
pare the dye bath with 


Pre- 


cotton yarn. 


lbs. Pyrol Green B O. 

lbs. Pyrol Yellow G. 

(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 
New York.) 

Sodium Sulphid. 

Common Salt. 

Soda Ash. 


mur 


Washington St 


20 lbs. 
50 lbs. 
lbs. 


Crystals. 











30il up the dye bath, cool slightly, enter yarn 
ind dye just below the boil for one hour. 
Th 


hese colors possess the valuable properties 
similar dyestuffs of this class. 





Recipe No. 16 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Fast Black 


Prepare the 









Diamine 





X on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn 
dye bath with 





7 lbs. Diamine Fast 
(Cassella 
York.) 
Common Salt 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 


Black X. 
Color Co., 182 Front St., New 


20 lbs. 


Enter at 180° F., and dye at a boil for one hour 


Diamine Fast Black X possesses very good fast- 
ness to light, washing, and organic acids. 
with 


An after-treatment bichromate 


and acetic acid, or formaldehyde and acetic acid 


potassium 


will increase its fastness to washing and acids 
considerably. 


Oo 


Color Cards. 


Brilliant Fast, Blue 2 G; Farbenfabriken of Elber- 
feld Co., New York City. 

Two samples of cotton yarn, one showing a 4 
per cent. dyeing and the other a 3/4 per cent. dye- 
ing of Brilliant Fast Blue 2 G. This dye is par- 
ticularly well adapted for self shades. 


Algole Green B paste; Farbenfabriken of Elber- 
feld Co., New York City. 

A new dyestuff adapted for dyeing or printing. 
Full working directions are given for each opera- 
tion. Two samples are given showing 5 and 20 
per cent. dyeings on bleached and mercerized cot- 
ton yarn. 


Katigen Indigo C L G Extra; Farbenfabriken of 
Elberfeld Co., New York City. 
A new blue sulphide color for loose cotton, 
yarns, and piece goods. Two per cent. and 7 per 
cent. dyeings are shown on cotton yarn. 












Mill Construction in 1907. 


IMPORTANT ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Continued from December. 


COTTON. 


ALABAMA. 
Alexander City Russell Mfg. Co. Installed 2,73 
spindles for making 24/1 underwear yarns 
Anniston. American Net & Twine Co. New 
erected. Added 5,000 spindles. 
Anniston. Anniston Mfg. Co. 
feet, one story. 
Birmingham Avondale Mills. Installed 
Northrop loom replacing old ones. 
Florence Cherry Cotton Mill Replaced some old 
twisting and roving frames by new im- 
Put in new steam plant to gener- 
hanging mill ctric 


Addition built, 


1,175 


pinnir 


to elk 


Cotton 
New 


Mills 
mill of 25,000 


} ¢ 
piant 


Increased capital 
5 spindles built 
m Factory. Installed 10 
new s§ 
Prattville. 
indle 


Spigi 


Added 2,000 new 
SI 1 IE 

Mills. Installing 
machinery; also 
for electric light 


CALIFORNIA. 
Mill 


(« ay 


Cottor 


CONNECTICUT. 
ridgeport. sridgeport Elastic Fabric 
building erected, 100 by od7 f 
chinery installed. Total, 35 1 
Danielson. Danielson Cotton 

frames installed. 
Middletown. Russell Mfg. C 
42 feet, two and one-half 
Moosup Floyd Crauska C 
capital, $100,000. Additior 
amount carding and spir 
Willimantic. American 
ments to the plant 
made for new ad 


brick. 


B Inc. 


New 


GEORGIA. 
Carrollton. Mandeville Mills. Ne¢ 


spindles; making 16 to 32s 3 
Cartersvill American 
spindles and 120 looms. 
Cedartown. Standard Cotton Mills Added 
spindles 
Dallas. Paulding County 
tion erected, 90 by 120 feet; 
stalled, giving total of 10,000. 
Griffin. Kincaid Mfg. Co. Added 
200 looms, 
Habersham, Habersham 
plant and 5,120 new spindles put in. 
Quitman. Atlantic & Gulf Mills Increased capital 
} $250,000. Added 8 40-inch cards, 1 picker, 8 


2 mill erected; 10,000 
2 and 3 ply. 
Textile 0. Installed 


Y 
3 
5,000 
2,500 new 


Cotton Mfg. Co. 
5,040 new 


New addi 
spindles in- 
6,000 


spindles and 


Mill Addition built to 


stock to 
combs and 1 lapper. 
Sargent. Wahoo Mfg. Co 
by fire. 6,400 spindles. 
Tennille. Tennille Yarn 
stock to $100,000. 


Rebuilding plant destroyed 
Mills Increased capital 
Added 5 cards and 3 speeder 


KENTUCKY. 
Paducah. Cohankus Mfg. Co 
spindles. 


Added 1,700 new mule 


MAINE. 
siddeford. Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
story to Mill No. 2 of Laconia 
congestion of other machinery. 
Saco. York Mfg. Co New mill erected, 350 by 
feet, 4 New looms and cloth finishing ma- 
chinery to be installed. Also new boiler and power 
house built. 


Addition of another 
Division to relieve 


stories. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Blackstone Blackstone Mfg. Co. New 260 h. p. 


boiler 
stalled; 7,168 Draper patent 


. i 
pindles and 152 North- 


: Chicopee Mfg illed new 
erator, > nun r of nev pinni! fra 
by electric mot« ; 

Fail River American Thre 
building, 150 by 5 stories, under way. 

Fall River. Heywood Narrow Fabric Co. New addi- 
tion, 100 by 80 feet, one including ell, 2 stories, 
30 by 50 feet. 

Fall River Maplewood Mills. New 
erected, 49 by 58 feet 

Fall River. Pocasset 
creased from 

Fall Rivet Weetamoe ll. nstalled 150 wide looms 
replacir narrow ich es 

Housatonic. Monument Mill New 
128 by 6 feet. ork nder iy on 
112 | 


gen- 
nes, driven 
Kerr Mill. New 


300 feet, 
story, 


office building 
Mfg. 


$600,000 to $1,2 


‘apital stock in- 


addition built, 
new building 
juipped with 12,000 
Indian Orchard. Indian Orch (0. Occupy in 
creased I chinery ut in. 

Lawrence. Mills New weave 

300 by 70 feet, stories inder construction. 
Lawrence. sawrence ick Co. -w mill built and 
e¢ ippe 


shed, 


Lowe Appleton Co. Installed 250 new looms 
New Bedford. Manomet Mills. Capital stock increased 
to $2,000,000. No. 2 mill 5 k 


unde nstructio ND 


113 et, 4 stories. 
. Taber Mill. New i f it. 60,- 
Fine piece goods 
Central Mills Co. I of old mill torn 
addition built to replace old and also 
increase of production. Added 2,000 new 
and 50 looms. 
Boston Mfg. Co 
amstown. Willi: town 
talled 


New Bedford 


Installed 240 new Ik 
Mfg. Co. Entirely new 
ird and picker rooms 
Sons Increased capa- 
, total 244 looms. Cor 
brick building, 304 by 
cloth room and repair 


oms. 


Installed automatic 


lant. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
checo Mfg. Rebuilt and equipped with 
hinery mill des yed by fire. 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. Installed 1,250 addi- 
looms, 
Falls. 


ring spindles, 


tional 
Salmon 


Salmon 
replacing old mules 
NEW JERSEY. 
New Brunswick. Johnson & 
der way to old mill. 
looms to be added. 
July ist. 
Passaic. 


Mfg. Co. Installed 6,000 


Johnson. Addition un- 

10,000 ring spindles and 250 new 
Expect to have in operation 
Brighton Mills. Addition 120 by 121 feet 

erected. Added 3,120 new spindles, givin 

6,240 ring and 1,860 twisting spindles 

Passaic. McLeary, Andrew, Co. saic Mills. Over- 
hauled power departm : installed new boilers and 
filtration plant (Hu rfor ¢ Terry); capacity 
175,000 gallons per day. 


NEW YORK. 


Wm, 12 new looms 
bands made in 


> 


Brooklyn Salmon, 
Ribbons and hat 
and trimmings. 

Buffalo. Buffalo Weaving & Belting Co. 
building erected; 5,000 spindles 
looms; also new dye house 

Glen Falls. Standard ‘Textile Co. New building 
erected here, replacing plant destroyed by fire. Cot- 
ton batting. 

Jamestown. Chautauqua Towel Mills. Addition built 
to bleaching department. New equipment installed. 

Johnstown. Little Falls Fiber Co Branch plant es- 
tablished here; 5 garnetts; 3 preparers (Main plant 
at Little Falls.) 


installed 
addition to braids 


New 3-story 
and 50 additional 
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rwich. Preston Woolen Co. (Dept. Reliance Wor- 
sted Co.) New building erected, 80 by 60 feet, re- 
cing plant destroyed by fire. 
fford Springs Mullen, T. F. & Co. 
looms, 


Added 6 new 


ifford Springs. Rhode Island Worsted Co. Capital 
tock increased $49,000 to $160,000. New building 
erected and plant removed from Indian Orchard. 
tafford Springs. Warren Woolen Co. Built new 2- 
tory addition, connected with other building; and 
nstalled 3 new sets cards. 

leottville. Talcott Bros. Addition erected, 3 
tories; looms installed; also new equipment in 
talled in card room and finishing department. 

ILLINOIS. 

con. Lacon Woolen Mills. 
orporated $25,000 capital. 
lant and 24 new looms, 
dles installed, 


Jno. Grieves Sons. Iln- 
New addition built to 
6 sets cards and 2,520 spin- 


KANSAS. 


kland. Topeka Woolen Mfg. Co. Increased capital 
tock to $75,000. Improvements made to mill, includ- 
g new dry house. 


MAINE. 


iden. Knox Woolen Mills. Addition built, 18 by 45 
et, for engine and dynamo room. New 250 h. p 
gine installed. 
Limerick. Limerick Mills. Added 8 new 200 spindle 
inning frames, giving total of 3,600 spindles. 
North Monmouth. Mcllroy, John H., Son & Co. Re 
\delled J. R. King factory for making bed blan 
kets. Added 14 new looms; making total equipment 
6 sets; and 50 broad looms. 
Sanford. Goodall Worsted Co. 
two upper stories, 6 by 134; 
talled mostly spinning frames. 
South Sanford. Jagger Bros. New mill erected, 100 
bv 54 feet, 3 stories, with separate engine and boiler 
ouse, 30 by 34 feet. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Clinton Litchfield Worsted Co. 

yms and dye plant. 

Clinton. Pickford Worsted Co. 
100 by 36 feet. Also an ell, 
10use. 
‘itchburg. Shirreffs 
erected, 176 
ooms 
slope Village. Hamilton Woolen Co. 
placed with new one for dye house. 
awrence. tutter Bros. Installed weaving plant, 4 
looms, for making men’s wear and carriage clott 
well Bigelow Carpet Co. Building new 6-stor) 
annex, 49 by 62 feet; and a new mill, 218 by 62 feet, 
5 and 6 stories. 
well. Massachusetts Mohair 
building, 110 by 70 feet, 5 
stripping and some spinning. 

Methuen. Tremont Worsted Co. New weave shed, 
135 by 60 feet, one story; 16 new looms added. 

Middleboro. Nemasket Worsted Mills. Replaced old 
looms with 70 new ones. 

North Adams. North Adams Mfg. Co. 
new 500,000 gallon filtration plant. 
tery of 200 h. p. electric motors. 

North Adams. Waterhouse & Howard. 
built, 8 by 40 feet, one story. Removed 70 looms 
from old building to new one; vacated space filled 
with spinning frames and twisting machinery. 

North Andover. Brightwood Mfg. Co New dye 
house erected. 

West Millbury. Millbury 
looms, giving total of 30. 

Worcester. Whittal, M. J. 
building; 2 woolen 


yarns. 


Addition built to mill, 
lower, @ by 100. In- 


Installed 12 .nevw 


New 2-story building 
20 by 30 feet, for power 


Worsted Co. 
by 9% feet, one story. 


New weave shed 
Installed 44 new 


Old building re- 


Plush Co. 
stories, for 


New 
furnishing, 


Installing 
Also put in bat- 


New addition 


Worsted Co Added 12 new 


Addition built to 
eards installed 


main 
for woolen 


sets 


MICHIGAN. 


Eaton Rapids. Horner Bros. Building 2-story addi- 
tion, 50 by 75 feet; carding and spinning machinery 
to be installed. 

Sault Ste Marie. Soo Woolen 
to plant and added 2 new 
nd 10 knitting machines 
shirts and socks. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Guild. Granite State Mills. Fairbanks & Dorr. Ad- 

dition built, 50 by 35 feet, 2 stories and basement. 


Installed 2 sets cards, 2 300-spindle mules and 20 new 
looms. 


Mills Addition built 
ecards, 576 spindles 
Make pants, working 


sets 


ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW JERSEY. 
Highland Worsted Mills 
52 feet. Added 20 spring frames: 

Garfield. Garfield Worsted Mills. 
ing plant. 

Passaic. 3otany Worsted Mills. 
story mills, 75 by 110 feet, being 
About $12,000 expended 

Trenton. Princeton Worsted Mills. Added 22 new 
looms, skein winding and skein dyeing machinery. 

Trenton. Williams, John, Mfg. Co. Removed branch 
plant to main mill at Phila., Pa 


Camden. Addition, 150 by 


4,000 spindles 
Addition to finish- 


One of the one- 
raised to 3 stories. 


NEW YORK. 
Amsterdam. McClear Wallin & Crouse. 
story addition, 150 by 80 feet; 
storage purposes. Also add 
Fulton. Fulton Worsted 
New building, 2 stories; 
ground floor equipped 
machinery. 


New 3- 
manufacturing and 
ition to finishing plant 
Mills (Am, Woolen Co.). 
upper floor, shipping room; 
with washing and shearing 


2 OHIO. 

Cleveland. Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. Large addi- 
tion built to plant and 60 new looms installed; total 
of 560 looms. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Doylestown. Lund, Wm. & Sor 
Worsted Mills 
branch of Camden (N, J 

Norristown. Hirsh, Abrahan ‘o Removed t 
building erected, 10 by 75 fé 3 
Equipped with electricity. 

Philadelphia 3eetem E C 
Branch mill at 2125 N 
Keystone Carpet 

Philadelphia. Bochman, F. A. & Co. 
two one-story 
feet, brick. 

Philadelphia. Boggs, 
for ingrain carpets. 

Philadelphia. Bush & Terry. Jasper and Thayer Sts 
New 4-story brick building 
construction. 

Philadelphia. Erskine, W1 
merly run by Wm. Dodds, 
dated with present mill 

Philadelphia. Kerr, Saylor & 
of H. Sassman & Ci Cc 

Philadelphia. Masland, C 
172 by 88 feet, one stor 

Philadelphia. Wrig 
new looms. 

West Conshohocker 
story brick building 
fire 

Hope 


Leased Clear Spring 


Spinning department operated as 
new 
stories, brick 
E & Son (Ca ] 
Hope St. Purchased plant 
Mills, York, Pa 

New addition: 
addition 115 by 62 feet: 57 by 62 


John, So Installed 30 looms 


for 


plant 
plant 


over 


hiner, 


Valley. Youngmar 


plant of defunct T 


installed 

Pascoag. Sayles, A. H. & F. L. Operate pl 
merly known as Hawthor Worsted Mills 
fancy worsted. fabrics: 31 looms 

Providence. Colwell Worsted Mills New mill 
erected: main building, 150 by 70 feet: weave shed 
150 by 60 feet, one story, with separate boiler house, 
409 by 40 feet Operated ] i Imost 75 new 
looms, 

Woonsocket. Montrose Woole 
3-story mill erected by them 

Woonsocket. Perseve1 
building under way 


int for 
Make 


Removed to new 
72 looms installed. 
ince Worsted Co New 3-story 
Accommodate 120 looms. ; 


KNIT. 


ALABAMA. 
Huntsville. Rowe, W. H., 
new spinning frames 


CONNECTICUT. 
Addison. Glastonbury Knitting Co. New addition, 28 
by 34 feet, one story, to No. 1 Mill for engine room. 


GEORGIA. 

Columbus. Perkins Hosiery Mills 
knitting machines. 

Columbus. Topsy Hosiery Mills. 
machinery, increasing capacity 
Also enlarged warehouse. 

Hampton. Henderson Mfg. C New building erected 
2,000 ring spindles installed for making yarns for 
knitting plant. 

Montezuma. Montezuma Mfg. Co. 
ery in knitting plant for 


Knitting Co 


Installed 4 


Installed 80 new 


Added new knitting 
about 25 per cent. 


To install bleach- 
bleaching in the piece, 
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ILLINOIS, house. Capacity 50¢ doz. 





men's ribbed goods per 





























Chicago. Iwan, G. Redfield Knitting Works, 578 Lar- ee 
rabee St. Removed here a Redfield, South New York. Rosano, 8. Taken over business for- 
Dakota. merly run by 3S. Elberg. 
Chicago Schwartz Knitting Co. Moved plant Min- Poughkeepsie. Lindenwald Mills. Ce. F. Hoag. 
neapolis, Minn., to this city. Doubled production. _Purchased Grosser machines 
Kankakee. Paramount Knitting Co. Addition built from Hawley (Pa.) Knitting Mills Co. Total now 
to plant at this place. _of 200 knitting and 30 sewing machines. 
Rochelle. Vassar Swiss Underwear Co. Capital stock Sauquoit. Lewis Knitting Co. Addition to plant and 
nereased to $200,00 New building erected and 25 _new machinery put in. 
1dditional knitting machines put in. Syracuse. West Bros. New plant erected; main 
Rockford "on Knittine Ci New building erect- building, 200 by 60 feet, brick, with separate dye 
1, 140 by 115 feet, 5 stori New machinery in- house and boiler room. 


lled Troy. Troy Knitting Co. Purchased J. H. Murphy 
7 Co.’s plant at Cohoes; operate as a yarn mill 
INDIANA, Equipment 10,000 spindles. Knitting machinery re- 

Fort Wayne. Wayne Knitting Mill Installed 26 moved to Troy plant. 


















Ss ibert & Salzer) full f ioned hosiery machines. : . , 
R Wayne Knitting Mills (Fost Waynes NORTH CAROLINA. 
B nch plant started her Cottor nd woolen full Durham. Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc. Added 3,000 











ioned hosiery (Whitin) spindles and 84 automatic knitting ma- 
= hines 
IOWA. Pr ; ae ‘ . 
n ' Toci M31) ‘ Enfield. Enfield Knitting Mills. New company organ 
De Mo I Des Moir losiery Mill Contemplate ized. $30.000 capital. Rebuilt plant destroyed by 




















of branch to looping department in centre fir Installed 100 knittinmz machines. 
Raleigh. n Hosiery Mills. New dye house built 
MASSACHUSETTS Capacity ibs. daily. Also make finer grade f 
Highlar le. Brooks, John F., Co. New addition Selma. Selma Knitting Mills. New addition for dye 
br A] added new machinery, incre ng 



















Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co. N 2 
105 by &0 feet, 4 stories. 





OHIO. 









Roth, Jos. & Co. (Toledo). Branch mill 










) ve plant Gloves. SO knitting machines 
N rY New Richmond. Dormer ros. Co., The. Plant 
C Mf Co.. Car Conr Branct yyed by fire New building, 60 by 9% feet, 4 





re-equipped with new machinery 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Hosiery Mill Fir ng depart 


quantity of new knitting 





Werkheiser Ho 


Cl El sor Hawk Knitting Co. Branch mill st 








































s . Hambt ry Mill Installed r 

MICHIGAN. ber of 1 i es (Boss and Standard 

D 3 A Hamt mburg Knitting Mills Several new 
knitting machines and ribbers installed 
Hawley United States Knitting Mills Co led 
D I M New plant for throwing silk; 8-96 spindle d 
1 pinners, doublers, etc., to conform. 

American Knitting Co Purchased a 
IKding 100 by 33 feet, 2 storie brick, for their 






































Ow ‘ Repair t Kutztow! Kutztown Knitting Mills Ad on by 
I v ler 65 feet, 3 stories, erected, for finishing department 
P t Knitt ( Rebui x Is¢ und stock room. 
troyed by fire Lebanon Hiester & Hirst. Erected new mill at this 
MINNESOTA. place, rem ved plant s from Womelsdor f Seamless 
cotton hosiery. 29 knitting machines. 
Mankat Mankato Mills C Installed 2 new sets Newville. Searles Knitting Co. (Pottstown). Branch 
ecards: 10 ribber 10 full tomatic knitting ma- mill established here. 
cl nder and dryer Olney. Olney Knitting Mills. Misses’ ribbed hosiery. 
Minneay Minneapolis Knitting Works. Discon- Added 4 knitters, 4 ribbers and 2 looper 
tinued ry branc und manufacture exclusively Philadelphia. Achuff Knitting Mills, Inc. Added 20 


“M” waists and infants’ ‘‘M’” knit band knitting and 14 sewing machines. 


- Philadelphi Adams Hosiery Co. Removed to N. W. 
NEW YORK. cor. 2d and York Sts. Added 10 new machines. 

Amsterdam. Chalmers Knitting Co Capacity ir Philadelphia. Carlisle Hosiery Co. $10,000. Incorpora- 

creased: additional floor space and new machinery tion Carlisle Hosiery Mills. Increased equipment to 
Amsterdam Stewart, John K. & Sons Added 2,500 5) knitters. 

ndles Philadelphia Defiance Knitting Mills, Fretz Bldg, 

A ill Park. Faith Knitting Co. Plant destroyed by 10th and Diamond Sts. Women’s and children’s 

fire. New b 



























linge erected: main mill 260 by 60 feet, ribbed underwear, cotton wool, worsted and mercer- 
. ® stories. ized. Added 6 new Swiss rib machines, also finish- 
H Brooklyn Kayser, Julius & Co. Installed 10 (Schu- ing machinery. 
j hert & Salzer) machines for full fashioned silk hos- Philadelphia. Elk Knitting Mills. New building, +4 
lery by 9%6 feet. brick, 2 stories and basement, 21ist and 
Cohor Fuld & Hatch Knittinz Co. (of Albany) Jefferson Sts. Additional machinery installed. 
New yarn plant under construction: 7,000 spindl Philadelphia. Harrison Knitting Co. Increased floor 
R= 12s and 40s varrt carded and combed. space and put in 40 new knitters. 






Co « Yale Textile Co. Additional space secured Philadelphia. Kent Knitting Mills, 2726 Mutter St 









in present building and capacity increased Increased to 100 knitters; 4 ribbers; 10 loopers. 
Hudson. Union Mills Increased knitting equipment. Philadelphia. Lazowick Bros., 627 Lombard St. In- 
Four (Gormley) machines put in. stalled plant for finishing hosiery for the trade. 
Little Falls. Gilbert Mfg. Co. Erected No. 2 Mill, Philadelphia. New Marion Hosiery Mills. Name 
‘ 2) by 75 feet, 6 stories; also new dye house. under which Marion Hosiery Mills operate John H. 


New Hartford. Maxwell Mfg. Co. Added new dye Worster’s Sons’ plant which they purchased. 
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ladelphia Saxony Hosiery Co. Increased 
pace and put in additional machines, 
170 knitters, 27 ribbers and 17 loopers. 
liladelphia. Standard Hosiery Co. New spinning 
mill, 150 by 50 feet, under construction; 10,000 spin- 
dles; 10s to 20s yarn for knitting department; new 
boiler and engine house, 36 by 96 feet; picker house, 


36 by 44 feet; and dye and bleach house, 18 by 98 
“h 18 by 98 


floor 
increasing to 


ef Also an addition to present building, 
feet, 5 stories 
ladelphia. Taubel, W. F. Added 2 new knitters 
ne Grove. Pine Grove Mfg. Co. Added 20 latch 
eedle knitting machines. 
ading. Berkshire Knitting 
erected, 130 by 80 feet, for 
inderwear. 
reading. Consolidated 
\ddition built and 
yved here. 
ding. Eclipse Knitting Co. 
ighth and Franklin Sts. 
ised capacity 
Hampder 


Mills. New 
making full 


building 
fashioned 


Knitting and 


Spinning Mills. 
branch 


plant at Montello re- 


Removed plant from 
to 746-748 Cherry St. In- 


Mills Co. Added 30 em- 
ma Ss al a new 125 h. p. boiler. 
Nolde ‘st Co. New addition, 380 by 


Co. Install 
also doubl 


RHODE ISI 
TENNESSER. 
Hosiery Mi 


UTAH. 
g C Add 


itiona 
tio 


Knitting Works 
isement. Old 


Trected 
building 


VERMONT. 
I Vermont Hosiery & Machinery Co 
ditional machines to be in operation by Jan, ist 
St. Johnsbury Tilton, G. H. & Son (Tilton, N. H.) 
Branch mill established here. Seaming children’s 
cotton hose. 


40 ad 


VIRGINIA, 
Danville. Danville Knitting Mills. Purchased new 3- 
story brick building, to which plant has been re- 
oved New dye house and boiler and engine room 
erected at new location 
Roanoke. Roanoke Knitting Mills, 
ectric power plant. Also branch mills at Luray, 
Pulaski and Martinsville; 150 machines each. 


WISCONSIN. 


Janesville. Lewis Knitting Co. Leased additional 
building, giving double the capacty and floor space 
of the old plant. New knitting and stitching ma- 
chines installed. 

Kenosha. Rockford-Chicago Hosiery Co. 
dition for carding and spinning rooms. 
creased dye house equipment. 

Marinette. Marinette Knitting Mills. 
equipment, 12 to 15 new machines. 


Inc. Installed 


Large ad- 
Also in- 


Increasing 


ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Milwaukee Standard Knitting Co. Purchased entire 
equipment of Crescent Knitting Co.’s plant (Apple- 
ton). Removed to Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. Wisconsin Knitting Works. Installed ad- 
ditional machinery and made general repairs to the 


plant, 
SILK. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Marlborough Mills. Mills. Miller, 
A. B. New 2-story brick building erected, replacing 
plant destroyed by fire. 
New London. Brainerd & 
Added 100 new silk looms. 
Norwich. J. B. Martin Co., The. Brick addition, 140 
by lll feet; 1 story; saw tooth roof. About 50 ad- 
ditional looms, with individual motors, put in 
South Manchester. Cheney Bros. Srecting 2 
brick mills, 3 stories 


Westminster Silk 


Armstrong Co., The. 


large 


NEW JERSEY. 

Jersey City Heights Grossenbach & Fimple (New 
York). New mill erected re. Equipped for mak- 
ing braids and millinery trim 

Ps 1ic. Seaton, H. H., C Pat 
additional space in Wate 

throwing plant; 5,000 spi 

uic. Speirs Silk C 


d branch pla 


mings 


Harmon. 
et $ tories { 
nitz Mill. W 
rt Mill). 
rsor Holzn 
Conedon M 
auxiliary n 
son 


rht 


ha 


] 
Tart 
I 


, 1 
Mai 
75 looms 
Muller 
nt and 

Passaic § 

Operate 

Post & Sheldo I n 
Dover (Del.) removed here. 100 looms 
Rey, Louis 


West Hoboker I 
Schmidt & Meurer: 


NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn. ‘hamplair lk Mills (Whitehall, N. Y.) 
established at 10th St. and Driggs Ave. 


Glove il Gloversvi 
ith story made to mill for new cutting room. 
Hornell Steuben Silk Co Purchased plant formerly 
occupied by the Liberty Silk Mills 
Middletown. Mack, Jos. S., Silk C 
be stablished here. Silk yarns. 
New York Kraemer, John A. & Co. Installed num- 
ber of new ribbon looms with attachments for mak- 
ing passamenterie. 
New York. New Eng ( traid Co. 
Established brancl 
New York. Reis, 
Woven, Label Co.’ a 
New York. Taylor Textile Mfg. Co. New building 
erected at 218th St d Bror rood Ave 


Mills A.ljdition of new 


Branch plant to 


(Meriden, Conn.) 
place 


Purchased Sperling 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































New 


improvements, fires facts 








rk. U. S. Woven Label Co. New building, 100 
by 125 feet, 2 stories 

North Tonawanda. Niagara Silk Mill. New dye 
house and equipment. 

Wellsville. Merrill Silk Co. (Hornell) Branch mill 

established here 










PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown. Klatz & Bregenzer. Added 5 new looms. 

Allentown. Rionor Silk Mill. One-stor}y 1ddition 
built, 34 by 52 feet Installed 10 new looms. 

Carlisle. Lockman Bros.’ Silk Co. $60,000. New com- 
pany organized to continue Lockman Bros.’ Mill. 
Built new addition, 120 by § feet, 3 stories Addi- 
tional looms installed 

Easton. Continental Silk Mills (Patersor N. J.) 
Work started on erection of new building, 103 by 6 
feet. 









Forty Fort Forty Fort Silk C Added 19 new 
ooms 

Kingston. Cran Bros., In¢ New mill erected, 200 
by 5 feet, 2 storie brick. Plant at Tobyhanna re- 


moved here. 
Philadelphia. Germantown Braid Co. Enlarged plant 
by adding 100 braiders g total of 300. 
Reading. Meinig, E. Rich: Co. Removed to new 
4-story brick mill (210 by 50 feet) on McKnight St 
Shamokin. Eagle JI. H. & C. K., Inc. New miil 






building erected 0) looms installed 

Wilkesbarre Empire Silk Co. (Paterson, N. J.) Pur- 
chased buildings here and established branch plant 
48 looms 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Riverpoint. Pawtuxet Valley Textile Co. Installed 40 


new looms; winder ind warpers to yrrespond 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Andover. Smith & Dove Mfg. ‘ Addition, 327 by 62, 
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2 stories and basement for tow mill. Rearrangement 
made of flax machinery and addition of two new 
systems with necessary hackling spinning and 
twisting. Increased production about 25 per cent. 


Millbury. New building erected for United States 


Linen Co. damaged by fire. 





NEW JERSEY. 
Paterson Kearns Bros. Enlarged by new addition, 
100 by 200 feet, one story. 


NEW YORK. 


Auburn. Columbian Rope Co. New addition built, 
and 4 stories, 100 by 600 feet. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown. Laurel Hill Dyeing Co. Addition built 
18 by 26 feet, one story, brick, for finishing roon 
office purposes and vault. 

Philadelphia. Angola Dyeing Co. New 2-story build- 
ing erected, with 2-story power house. 

Philadelphia. Fairhill Bleachery removed to new 
building, Emerald St., above Westmoreland. Latest 
improved machinery installed. 

Philadelphia. Germantown Bleachery, Armat St. In- 
stalled equipment for dyeing colors on hosiery in ad 
dition to bleaching. 

Philadelphia. Harvey, David & Sons. Installed 2% 
looms for manufacturing fiber floor coverings. 

Reading. Reading Dyeing Co. New buildings erectec 


90r 


main one, 40 by 325 feet, one and two stories 


RHODE ISLAND. 
West sarrington Frost Finishing Co Additi 
built, 71 by 30 feet, one story. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Wheeling. Stifel J L. & Sons New building 
erected, 100 by 50 feet. 


Mill News. 


Those interested in rece 


rd, at $15.00 per year, 






COTTON. 
New Mills. 


* Ala} 


rsburg. Construction work on 
the new building for the Coosa River Spinning Co 
is almost finished The equipment, consisting of 
10,000 spindles for the manufacture medium 
yarns, will be installed during January and it is ex- 
pected that manufacturing will commence during 


Ala., and A. 


Boston, are at the head of the new mill. 


February D. L. Lewis, ‘Sycamore, 
De Cor rt 








*Alabama, Sylacaug The Svlacauga Mills, 
vhich we reported as being organ some time 
igo with a capital stock of $85,000, has not begun 
building operations as yet. A 5,000 spindle plant 
will be erected for the manufacture of 20s to 30s 





hosiery varns. J. W. Brown is pres. and O. F. 
Luttrell, tr 





*Canada, Quebec, Three Rivers. The mill being 
erected for the Wabhasso Cotton Co., Ltd., will be 
400 by 300 feet. The building is the first of three 
mills to be erected in this place. The plant will be 
driven by electric power and will be up-to-date in 
every respect. C. R. Whitehead is pres., and L. 


R. Craig, treas. 


xseorgia, Ashburn \ site for the new building 
of the Shingler Cotton Mills, recently incorporated 


ving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements 


f \ gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 
lishers of the Textile World Reco 





with capital of $250,000, has been selected. Plans 
are being prepared for a building to hold 10,000 
spindles and 300 looms. It is reported that all th 
stock has been sold to local parties 


was reported as interested in a project for a new 
cotton mill, has effected formal organization as 
the Ballground Cotton Mills. The following off- 
cers have been elected. A. J. Lovelady, pres.; C 
M. Wafford, vice-pres., and Frederick A. Abbott 
general manager and superintendent Work will 
begin within a few days on the foundations for 
a main structure, 75 by 320 feet, 2 stories high; 


“Georgia, Ballground. A. J. Lovelady, who 


picker room, 32 by 75 feet; dye house, 75 by 90 
feet, and engine and boiler rooms, each 40 by 40 
feet. The machinery equipment will include 10,000 
spindles and 300 looms for the manufacture of den- 
ims and duck. Machinery equipment has not been 
ordered. 


Georgia, Calhoun. The directors of the Echota 
Cotton Mills, incorporated in July with capital of 
$100,000, have decided to erect a plant with 
capacity for 10,000 spindles and 300 looms, for 
manufacturing print cloths. C. D. Milstead of 
Ludwig & Co., Atlanta, Ga., has been engaged as 
engineer, and is preparing to begin construction 
work. Site has been selected, as reported in Sep- 
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ber, and doubtless the work will be pushed to 
early conclusion. Contracts for the machinery 
e not been awarded. Judge F. W. Harbin is 
esident. 


*Georgia, Griffin. The Cherokee Mills, 


reported from time to time, 
‘ts for mactiinery. 


which we 
are making con- 
\s previously reported, the 
uipment will consist of approximately 10,000 spin- 
and 400 looms for the manufacture of cotton 
nkets and towels. Construction work on the 
vas commenced in November. The Cherokee 
ve a capital stock of $200,000. J. J. Mang- 

res. and buyer 


La Grange. Fuller E. Gallaway, treas- 
Elm City Cotton Mills, who was 
head of the new Manchester 
yn Mills Company, advises us that permanent 
ization has not b completed and plans for 
It is expected that 
ttended to and the 
irly in 1908. 


rted as at the 


erec 


2] 


Georgia, Rome. A. Greene, H. A. Dean and 
Edward Dean are looking for a site on which to 
rect a plant for » Silver Creek Milling Com- 
any, recently incorporated with a capi- 
1 of $40,000 with the privilege of increasing to 


$250,000 


Senoia. H. P. Redwine advises that 
lans for the proposed cotton mill will not be car- 
ried out at the present time. 


*Georgia, 


Georgia, Woodbury The Woodbury Mfg. Co 

i i with capital stock of $50,000. 

are under considera- 

tion. but it has not been decided whether to build 
11 at Oklahoma Citv., Okla. H. J. A. 

S. Gator of Woodbury and E. \ 

] city are the incorpora- 


1 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The Josiah Harriman 
Narrow Fabric Company, previously reported as 
being incorporated with a capital of $10,000, began 
manufacturing November 25, Elastic and non- 

stic fabrics are the product. Josiah Harriman is 
resident, and Chas. W. Churchill, treasurer 

Jersey, Hoboken Mfg 
manufacturers of ‘‘water-wings,” an 
issisting beginners in swimming, is 
picking, carding and weaving machinery 
manufacture of cloth used by them. The ma- 
nery will be electrically driven, power equip- 
nent being furnished by the General Electric Com- 
pany. 


Com- 
article 
install 
f 


or 


*x I 


New Jersey, Passaic. The Passaic Cotton 
Mills, organized some time ago for the manufac 
ture of cotton duck for fire hose, automobile tires 
nd similar purposes, will start manufacturing 
January 1. The company has a capital of $100,000 
and has built a new plant and equipped it with 
new machinery since June. Geo. H. May (New- 
burg, N. Y.) is president; L. K. Cowdrey (Passaic, 
N. J.) treasurer; and Peter Reilly, superintendent 
nd buyer. The product will be sold through 

itlin & Company. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Brooklyn Filter Bag 
Company has moved into their new 3-story and 
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basement brick building at 
40 looms 

ated on 
Robt 


200 Diamond Street. 
nstalled and are being oper- 
refiners, filter bags and cloths. 
is Manager and superintendent. 


have been 
sugar 
Gadrock 
*North Carolina, Belmont. Plans have been 
completed for the buildings to be erected for the 
Majestic Mfg. Co., incorporated in October with 
capital stock of $250.000; $200,000 paid in. The 
main building will be a rI-story structure, 125 by 
340 feet. Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotte. will be 
n charge of construction, and work will commence 
next spring. As previously reported, 10,000 spin- 
dles will be installed to manufacture fine combed 
and carded yarns A. Lindberger, president of 
the Chronicle Mills and the Imperial Yarn Mills 
(Inc.) of Belmont, is also president of the Ma- 
jestic Mfg. Co. D. E. Rhyne is vice president, 
and S. P. Stowe, secretary asurer. It is ex- 
scted that manufacturing ymmence before 
Yctober, 1908 

Sargent Cot- 
a charter with 
lanufacture yarns and 

5 nt and J. M. 
Sargent 
the inter- 
lelity Mfg. Co 
I in the im- 
he new plant 


Delburg Cot 
me ago with capi 
erection of a 2,500 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. The 
on Mfg. Co. has been granted 
capital stock of 
‘loth. 

Harry are the 
as was reported | has irchased 
est of Thos 

Undoubtedly 
mediate future 


+ 


$50,000 
Sumner 


) 
ta of $50,000 
aunt 1 . ‘ . 1 ‘ 2 
spindle cotton yarn plant making rapid prog- 
ress [he original intention to begin manufactur- 
ing Feb. 1 will probably be carried out Dee 
Munroe is v product 
be 12s to 


North Carolina, 
the proposs d ne 
and it is rep< 


soon be 


l 


t 
I 

1 

] 


will 


Subscriptions to 

reached $75,000 

nite organization will 
formed 


proposed ‘otton 
Cotton Mills 
have a perma- 
it is expected 
r the manufacture 
: s planned 


c 
1 
| 
} 


» and 
| nning 
spindles and 2 twisting Braw- 


ley is president and buyer 

*North Carolina, Newton. The Ridgeview 
ton Mills, reports of which have been given 
ously, has not given out contracts for ma 
equipment. 2,500 spindles and complementary ma- 
chinery will be installed for the manufacture of 30s 
to 40s two-ply yar Construction work is going 
treet. 


} 
be the mo- 


Cx »t- 
previ- 


ninery 


forward on a ry building, 764 by 79 1/2 
As previously reported, electricity will 
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Phillips is president, and H. F. 


Smith, general manager and buyer. 


*North Carolina, Roxboro. The building for the 
Longhurst Cotton 
spring, is completed and the equipment of ma- 


Mill, reported incorporated in 


ng installed. The equipment 


rises 10,000 spindles and other machinery for 


cotton yarns. Machinery 
tricity. J. A. Long is pres., 
ind treas 


Weldon. It is reported that 


for the erection of buildings for the Shaw 
| incorporated with capital stock of 
September, will be let within a few 
Plans have 


prepared for a 2-story main 
set. As previously reported, 
installed for the manufacture 
gas power plant will be in 

president and buyer, W. A 
O. L. Smith, superintendent 





Th th: 
cE y de - 

: nill ¢ on bi 
S 200,000 

1 secure 
2. i agreed 
t al Gas 

rue ter! 


ject will go through 

lelphia. The McKinley Thread 
| a charter with 
uarters at 117 N 








nmence operation 
\ contain dressing 
i 1 cottor 
irp se ¢ é 
‘ ns ind threads lt 
t sell direc D 





lress goods and specialties 
115 looms will be in opera 
‘e has been leased for 500 


mber will undoubtedly be oper 


ime. Jas. F. Aspley is supt 
& Co., 22 Thomas St., New 





nee. The Rub Dry Towel 
rporated with a capital stock 
eported will establish a plant 
f cotton yarns and cloths. 
Earl Kimba 1 Frank W 
T it T 
r Point. ( struction work 















‘*harleston. Subscription books 


the « lina Waste Co., re- 


ported 


treasurer. 


*Tennessee, 





been 


Merrim ick 


1 
Ldlle 


xy the winter. 
ix days in order 


*Georgia, 


1 
pi 


*South Carolina, Cheraw. 
en until January or February to erect a plant for 
the Cheraw Cotton Mills, reported incorporated 
In the meantime plans are 
going forward, and when construction work does 
begin it will be pushed to an early completion and 
manutacturing 
Jas. Dillingham, 256 Church St., New York City 
is president, and A. G. Kollock, Darlington, c 
For the present Mr. Kollock has the 
*r in charge. 


with capital of $150,000. 


*South Carolina, Shelby. 


have been 


mill will be 


1 
3,500 looms 







Enlargements and Improvements. 
* Alabama, 


looms and 


*Alabama, Jacksonville I 
the new buildings for the Ide Cotton Mills are 
practically completed and some 
equipment 
plant is being erected to supply power to the new 
mill and to the old plant. 

Connecticut, Moodus 
1 1 manufacturer \ 
2 new twisters. 


r¢ 
} 
a 


*Connecticut, Willimantic 
f the American Thread Company is near 
pletion and the roof wil 
Work on the interior will be continued dur 
mills are at present shut dow: 
tock and make 





incorrect. The 





incorporated 
stock of $200,000. 


November, 
Half of the capital will be tak 
by Charleston investors and the other half by mill 
owners throughout the state. 
ported, the main building will be 80 by 450 feet, and 
will be equipped for manufacturing batting, twins 
blankets, rope, 
om the South Carolina mills. 
addressed: care 


ete., cotton 


& Whaley, 


begin 


n Septem! 





ive been awarded. 
ctricity from the Souther 


Chattanooga 
prepared 
cted for the Wachovia 
incorporated f 
ing operations 


equipped 


Huntsville. 
spinning frames in the 


Mig has been comple 


installed. 


has been 


5.6070 


The 


Dalton. 










with 


As previously re 


No steps will be tak 


unnecessary 


Construction work on 
Co., reported incor 
going forward steadil 


ne story, 77 by 356 feet 


4/ 


spindles and 126 

anufacture of convertib! 
is in charge of 
that the 
The plant will | 
n Power Co 


It is reported 
for buildings to 
ills. This comp: 
some time, 





1 
charge 


mets »t n 
nsta 


ALIOTI 


As previously rey 


An electric 


Purple, seine 


ring spindles, 


The new mill 





put on within 





The report that the equip- 
ment of the Elk Cotton Mills would be doubled, 
{ building was built for 


10,000 spindles, 8,000 of which were installed. 
inned to install 


an additional 2,000 spindles 


waste obtain¢ 
The company m 
Charlestor 


machinery 


delayed The 
with 100,000 
W. R. Young will be 


1ager and has tl 











of the machinery 
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nd build a dye plant. The matter has not been templated and will be installed 


; <p : e within a few 
efinitely decided, however, and nothing will be months. In addition to new machinery. the Kan- 

lone for the present. The company has capital sas City Cotton Mills Company is erecting 2 store- 
$200,000. houses, each 60 by 8o feet. 
*Massachusetts, Fall River. The Lincoln Mfg. *New Hampshire, Dover. Th: 


ver. 7 addition which it 
"ompany has had plans prepared for the following was reported would be built to the plant of the 
w additions: Weave shed, 223 by 281 feet; spin- Cocheco Mig. Com, any 1 very small building 
mill, 158 by 268 feet; boiler house, 56 by 76 which they are building . ves for knitting 
feet; power house, 54 by 77 feet and storehouse, work. No large building t . conten- 
65 by 100 feet The manufacture of fine cotton plated at this time. 
ds will begin in February, 1908. *New Hampshire, Salmon Falls. iieir alin 
Massachusetts, Fall River. The Hargraves ning frames are being set up in the No. 1 mill of 
Mills are installing two pairs of new Hethering- the Salmon Falls Mfg. Compan We reported this 
n mules in No. 2 Mill. increase in August. 


sachusetts, Fall River. The Estes Mills will *New Y 
t a large addition in the ing The Board begin nex 
which time 


building 


upt, 
$ $00,000. 
beth Mills 


so} 


ibout $100,001 


290 feet. “he sent *Nortl 
nd 39,000 mule spindle work is 
on sheetings, drills, Coole 
tock is $1,475,000. the 
j sen elected agent to 
Lovering who resigned to become 
Dwight Mills, Chicopee, Mass 


s, Housatonic. 


\fT 
1 


be defini 
tona 
int at Jamaica Plain, 
he Pickering Mig. Co., 
aica Plain will be discon- 
including dye house and 
Lowell The re- 
; at the 


1 ] “ot 
spor ( 
p yi ¢ ae 


\ ity Machinery has been 
installed during the past week in the Kansas City 
Cotton Mills Company, which completes the im- 
provements started in the summer. It is reported 
that a second addition of 5,000 spindles is con- 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































1 on satins and linings. Darius L. Goff 
{nas \ Pervear, treas., and Jos. Ott is 
Rhode Island, W nsocket. Construction work 
a ; = ‘ I . 


n Spinning Co. is 
progressing Che indation has been completed, 
and a gang of workmen are building the first story. 


*South Carolina, Fairmont The Tyger Cotton 
Mil re reported as contemplating the erection 
of large cotton mill on a site about three miles 
below the present plant on the Tyger River. 
Plas re being prepared to develop water power. 
The Tyger Cotton Mills were sold at auction in 
July to H. C. Fieit f New York City and 
Le W. Parker of Greenville, S. C. The new 
Ow have reorganized riginal plant and 
are preparing t i ggressive business 

*South ( lina, Gafney. The work of remodel 

¢ ! the Gainey Mfg. Co. has been 

t t iditional machinery has not 
s underst 1. It was reported in 
N 20,001 30,000 spindles with addi- 
s an het nery would be added 

- the manufacture of print cloths. 
Crh faratia Lando. The Manetta Mills have 
s pre - 2-st addition, too by 
5 They install carding, spinning and 
n hin It is reported the machinery 

aa Ss tracted for 

S ( R ] It é ed that 
{ Cott Mills é sidering plans fo 

nents. At present 10,240 ring spin- 

2Ro | s ar nerated on brown she et- 
ider T.ong is pres treas. and buver 

4 \f Hit tock of $200,000 


Knoxville 


The 2-story, 63 by 130- 














foot addition to the Knoxville Cotton Mills has 
n mpleted. The first floor will be used as 
stock, picker and engine room and the entire sec- 
flo will be used for a spinning department. 
T ty he plant has been increased by 
g ng n 28 Lowell Ma- 
chine Shop spinning frames of 240 spindles each, 
2 Howard & Bullough pickers, 1 Howard & Bul- 
lough blowing system, 6 speeders and 2 interme- 
s from the W Mach & Press 

( 2 AC WW t ds 

Mills Shutting Down. 

*Connecticut, Phoenixville The cotton yarn 
and twine plant start n October by Wm. Smith 
& Son Montville | been shut down indefi- 
nitely 

A] Birmingham. The Birmingham Cotton 
Mills, Adler Bros., props., have shut down and it 
is reported the 1 hinery equipment has been sold 
and will be r 1. 3,000 spindles were operated 





—$—$ 


WOOLEN. 





New Mills. 
Canada, Ontario, Georgetown. Alfred Sykes, 
formerly of the firm of Sykes-Ainley Mfg. Co., 


Ltd., of Glen Williams, and another party of that 
irporate a 


place, will inc: company for the manu- 
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facture of woolen yarns and hosiery and erect a 
plant in this city. 


*Connecticut, Montville. Percy L. Waterman, 
superintendent of the French River Textile Com- 
pany, Mechanicsville, Conn., is at the head of the 
newly incorporated Alpha Mills Company. The 
new concern will manufacture worsteds. 


*Massachusetts, Athol. The new worsted plant 
which we reported as being started by S. G. Hall 


is still in preparation. Worsted men’s wear will 
be the product. 

*Massachusetts, Lowell. The new carpet con- 
cern to be started in Lowell and which we re- 


ported Geo. A. Lyon and C. W. Clark as con- 
nected with, will be known as the Lyon Carpet 
Company. F. P. Marble has been elected presi- 
dent, Geo. A. Lyon, treasurer and buyer, and C. 
W. Clark, superintendent. 25 looms, which have 
been ordered, will be run on carpets and rugs and 
it is expected that operations will begin about 
March 1. The concern will employ 60 hands. The 
Dana Machine Shop building in West Adams St., 
containing about 18,000 feet of floor space, has 
been purchased and is being repaired. All yarns 
used will be bought. 


Mexico, Oxaca, San Juan. A woolen mill will 
be erected at this place. The company has secured 
a concession for the use of water from the Ardilla 
River to the extent of 1,000 h. p. It is reported 
that construction work will begin at once. 


New Jersey, Gloucester City. E. Schmidt has 
leased space in the mill of Fries-Harley Co. and 
will install five looms for the manufacture of Brus- 
sels carpets. 


New York, Millbrook. The Royalton Woolen 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000. It is understood that a plant will be 
started at this place. Chas. L. Bowler, Chas. L. 
Bowler, Jr., and Frederick E. Amerman, 41 Worth 
St., N. Y., are the incorporators 


Rhode Island, Glocester. Dexter 
merly president and treasurer of the Silk Fiber 
Company of Mechanicsville, Conn., is starting a 
plant for the manufacture of shoddies and extracts. 
Custom carding, picking, and garnetting also will 
be done. The equipment will consist of 4 double 
shoddy cards, 2 pickers and garnetting machines. 
E. W. Gibson is superintendent. The plant will 
be operated by water power. (Glocester is not a 
Post Office.) 


Elliot, for- 


Rhode Island, Providence. James Lister, of the 
Centredale Worsted Mills, has purchased the 
building formerly occupied by the Chace Pulley 


Co. and it is reported that the building will be at 
once equipped with machinery for manufacturing 
colored worsted yarns. It is expected that 50 peo- 
ple will be employed early in January. 








Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Connecticut, Norwich. Construction work on 
the rebuilding of the Preston Woolen Company, 
which was partially destroyed by fire, is nearly 
completed, the roof being placed on the building. 
Work has started on a further addition to be used 
as a picker room. 
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Connecticut, Stafford Springs. The Rhode 
ind Worsted Co. is installing a new 350 h. p. 
iler. As previously reported, the capital stock 
this company has been increased from $40,000 
$160,000 and an enlargement of the plant is 
ntemplated. 


Maine, Foxcroft. Two new boilers have been 
Company has shut down for two weeks during 
hich time new machinery will be put in and ex- 
snsive repairs made. The company has a capital Of 
$100,000 and operates 4 sets and 25 looms on woven 
elts and similar goods. Samuel Williams is pres., 
Frank Paige, treas., and Richard Howarth, supt. 


Maine, Foxcroft. The new boilers have been 
nstalled in the plant of Mayo & Son, Inc. The 
eating plant has also been overhauled and plans 
completed for a busy winter. Ladies’ dress 
ls are manufactured on 6 sets and 42 broad 


*Maine, Sanford. Spinning machinery (Bradford 
ystem) will be installed in the 2 story, 60 by 134 
yt addition to the Goodall Worsted Company. 

we reported would be in- 


The new boiler which 
stalled in the Maine Alpaca Company, has been 


rdered and will be installed as early as possible. 


Massa Athol. Work has started on re- 
stablishing the satin and blanket mill operated by 
W. H. Kanffman, and partially destroyed by fire 
rly in the month. It is estimated that repairs 
ill be completed and new machinery installed by 
New carding and spinning machinery 
1 


thusetts, 


February T. 


ill be needec 


Hubbardston. The Hvgienic 
3lanket Company, which was badly wrecked by 
the explosion of a boiler, will make repairs as 
possible Insurance to the amount of 
Coarse blankets 
manufactured 
McWilliams is 


*Massachusetts, 


yon as 
$10,000 was carried on the boiler. 
nd linings are the products, being 
on 3 sets and 15 looms. Jas. E 


manager and bnyer. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence Preparations are 
being made to erect a new dye house for the Wood 
Worsted Mills. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. The new dye house 
the Washington Mills has been completed and 
the machinery will be installed as rapidly as pos- 
sible 
*Massachusetts, Lowell. The 5-story addition 
to the plant of the U. S. Bunting Company is prac- 
tically completed and machinery is being installed 
n some parts. 


Massachusetts, Monson. The building known 
as Ellis Mill No. 3 is to be torn down and the ma- 
chinery now operated will be moved to the plant 
it Stafford, Conn. A. D. Ellis advises us that con- 
struction work will begin next spring on the new 
mill to be erected on the site. It is expected that 
the new building will be completed by fall and 6 
sets of cards and 36 looms will be installed for the 
manufacture of kerseys, broad cloths and billiard 
cloths. The new building will be of the latest con- 
struction and will be operated by both water and 
steam power. 

Massachusetts, Monson. The 
will add one set of woolen cards, making a 
mill, 


Ellis Mill, No. 2, 


5-set 
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Massachusetts, Uxbridge. 
will be installed in the Davis & Brown Woolen 
Company’s branch plant in this town. The foun- 
dation for the engine has been completed. Cotton 
warp meltons are manufactured on 5 sets and 64 
narrow looms. : 


A 200 h. p. engine 


Michigan, Clinton. The Clinton Woolen Mig. 
Co. has installed two new boilers and is adding a 
water softening plant to prepare water for the 
boilers and for finishing. This company has a cap- 
ital of $100,000 and operates 11 sets and 52 looms 
on cassimeres and uniform goods. W. S. Kimbal 
is secretary and buyer 


New Hampshire, Ashland 
Woolen Mills are closed 
being installed and other 


The Squam Lake 
while new boilers are 
improvements made 


*New York, Clark’s Mills. The additions to the 
Hind & Harrison Plush Co. are nearly completed 
and spinning and twisting machinery equipment is 
being installed. 10,000 spinning spindles and 5,000 
twisting spindles comprise the new equipment. 

New York, New York. J. Rosenblatt, 242 Canal 
St., has purchased the machinery of the New 
Jersey Shawl Co., which operated the plant at 93 
River St., Paterson, N. J., and will remove it to 
New York as soon as suitable quarters are found 
It is the intention of Mr. R blatt to combine 
his present equipment of 6 looms with the equip- 
ment of 9 looms of the N Shawl Co., in the 
new plant 

*North Carolina, Kernersville. The 


new ma- 


chinery added to the Crews Mfg. Company com- 


This 


-ased busi- 


prises ; new looms and 1 set of woolen cards 
addition is necessary on account of incr 


ness on their brand of wool blankets. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The Emmott Worsted 
Spinning Company. manufacturers of fine and me 
yarns, is building a small frame building 
covered with iron, in order to provide additional 
space. No new machinery will be installed 


dium 


*Pennsylvania, Lenni Improvements which 
were reported as being made at the local plant of 
the Victoria Plush Mills, include the erection of 
a large dye house 50 by too ft. All the improve 
ments are progressing. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphi The Prudentia 
Worsted Mills, incorporated in June, has added a 
number of new looms owing to increased business 
*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The work of install 
ing machinery in the new weave shed erected for 
D. Goff & Sons is progressing. Construction 
work on the addition is practically completed. 
*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Perseverance 
Worsted Company has decided not to build the 
proposed addition to their weaving department 
until spring. Plans have been completed for a 
building, 3 stories high, with space for 120 looms 
Wisconsin, Racine. The stock of the 
Racine Woolen Mills has from 
$100,000 to $130,000. At the present time it is not 
known whether the plant will be enlarged. The 
branch mill at Peru, Ind., was recently discon- 
tinued and some of the machinery moved to Ra- 
cine. Shawls and woolens are manufactured on 5 
sets and 29 looms. Sands M. Hart is treasurer 
manager and buyer. 


capital 
been increased 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































New Mills. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Elwood Ribbon 
Mfg. Company is the name of a new concern lo 
ting in t Strange Mills. Miss Orr, formerly 


the Upland Silk Company, is in 






tibbon ( 





j } t I 
é s | g S to be 
erected in tl ty ‘ twee 
Ket 1] klin Sts short 
b = ‘ t vu S > 


S60.000. 


Bachofen, 285 Summer St., is i 








nd associated with him are Henry B. 
(Scranton), John W. Dun (New York) 
F. Davis (New York). It is planned to purchase 





¢ Ils at Scranton, a branch of 
Reiling, David & Schoen, with main plant at West 
| ‘ail new plant will proba 


Arthur J. Geroux 
Givernaud Bros., is 


starting a plant at 3050 Hudson Blvd. for the 





manufacture handkerchiefs, millinery, trimmings 
nd dress od Machinery is being installed 

A operations will commence as soon as 
possible 

*Pennsylvania, York It is stated that S. A. 
Souter, who reported as about to start a new 
silk mill, has leased space in the building owned 
by the York Engineering Company Mr. Soute: 
was formerly general manager of the Monarch 
Silk Mills and is experienced in the manufacture 


1K ftaDrics 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Henbert Silk Com- 
pany has purchased the plant of the National Silk 
Company, located in the Essex Mill, and will move 
it after January 1 to the new Barnet Mill. The 
plant consists of 32 broad silk looms and compli- 
mentary machinery, and may later be combined 
with their present equipment of 113 looms. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Expert Silk Com- 
pany, manutacturers of broad silks on 20 looms, 
have leased the space which will be vacated by the 


Harmony Silk Company and they will add addi- 
tional machinery. Geo. and David Kaufman are 
the proprietors. 

*New lersey, Paterson. Fred Schofield, who now 


occupies two floors in the Gordon Mill, will move 
before March 1 to the Strange Mill on Beach St. 
As previously reported, Mr. Schofield recently pur- 
chased the plant of the Lionton Weaving Co. and 
will combine it with his original plant. 


Wilkesbarre. The Wilkesbarre 
have decided to erect a 4-story addition 
Plans for the proposed building 
been prepared. 50,000 spindles are 
operated on thrown silks. Jos. Wadsworth is 
Geo. A. Post (Paterson, N. J.), treas., and 
Carl Fernbach is supt. and buyer. 


Pennsylvania, 
Silk Co. 
in the spring 
have not 


pres. ; 
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Mills Shutting Down. 


Connecticut South Coventry. 


The 


in the plant of the Washburn Silk Company h 


engine use 


h 
been sold and the plant is closed indefinitely. T! 
company has a capital stock of $16,000. 


en 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





New Orleans. 


Louisiana, 
& Cotton Felt Mfg. Company has been granted 


The Kohlmann, Moss 


gt 
charter with a capital of $15,000. Cotton felt a1 
batting will be the product Lewis Kohlmani 
president of the Kohlmann Cotton Mill & Mf 
Company, is at the head of the project 

Massachusetts, Everett. Construction work i 
roing forward on the new mill being erected f 
ie Shultz-Goodwin Company, Inc., of 31 Lincol: 
St., Boston. When completed, the plants at Low 
ell and at 16 Columbia St., Boston, will be cor 
solidated and the equipment enlarged. Suspend: 
webs, underwear trimmings, bindings and simila 
goods are manufactured from 20s to 80s yarns 
Chas. Goodwin is president, E. D. Lunt, secretary 
and F. W. A. Shultz (Boston), treasurer. Th: 
company has a capital of $80,000. 


*Massachesetts, Fitchburg. As reported 
tember, the Houghton Web Co. has secured th 
plant formerly occupied by the Fitchburg Steel Bal! 
Co. on Lunenburg St. and is now installing a num 
ter of looms for the manufacture of webbing goods 
The Houghton Elastic Web Co. has a capital stock 
of $50,000, of which $20,000 has been paid in. I. S 
Houghton is pres. and mgr., and W. C. Hayes 1s 
. and sec. 


in Sep 


treas 


Massachusetts. Stoughton. The Chelsea Braiding 
Company, operating 4 looms and 50 braiders at 
Chelsea, Mass., has hought the Wales French fac 
tory at this place and will establish a branch plant 
If the building is filled with machinery, em 
ployment will be given to about 75 hands. 


} . 
nere 


*New Hampshire, Meredith. As previously re 
ported, the Atlas Linen Company has been reor 
ganized under the name of the Atlas Linen Cor 
poration. Operations were resumed December 9 
under the management of the new organization, 
which has the following officers: Thos. Aller 
(Boston), is president, Lewis McCarthy (Boston) 
treasurer, and B. S. Clarke, general superintendent 
and buyer. Five cards, 1,200 spindles and 36 looms 
are operated on toweling. The product is bleached 
and finished at the plant and sold through W. H 
3urgess & Company, N. Y. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Bias Waterproofing 
Fabric Company has been granted a charter with a 
capital stock of $300,000. Preparations will bs 
made to equip a plant and it is expected that 
operations will commence about June 1, 1908. The 
principal office is at 14 Harrison St., Paterson 
Albert Herzog (Brooklyn) is president, Mendel 
De Bor (New York) and Henry Bircher (Pater- 


son) are directors. 


New Jersey, Paterson. William Thompson, pro- 


prietor of the Globe Dye Works of Little Falls 
N. J., reported in October as purchasing a lot on 
6th Ave. has completed plans for a new dye house. 
construction, two 


The structure will be of brick 
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es high, and will be erected at a cost of about 


Mexico, Albuquerque. The Albuquerque 
‘ring Mill is reported to have purchased 
Tucumearr (N. M.) Wool Scouring 
ind machinery is being moved to this city to 
ge the plant of the local company. It is un- 
od that plans are being prepared for a lar 
building on which work will be- 
is interested in the 


ant of the 


ve 
= 


construction 


Tames Wilkinson 


The Manhattan Cordage 

just getting their plant 

expect to begin the man- 

within a few days. The 

lant are of their own 

nted by them. The com- 

| of $100,000. John M. Riener 
Peter Hetzel, 


superintendent 
New York, New York. Freydberg Bros., manu- 
icturers of skirt bindings and trimmings at 149 
Wooster St., have taken larger quarters at 44 W. 
18th St. The space formerly occupied by them 
1as been leased by Rubin Bros., who will install 
dditional equipment. 


New York, New York. Kalfus & Co., trimming 
d braid manufacturers of 44-48 W. Houston St 
vill move before February 1 to 42-44 E. Houston 
St. where opportunity for an increase will be had. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. On 
reased business, D. F. Waters, 
Germantown Dye Works, 
lition, 90 by 45 feet and 1 
ng machines have been 

rn and hosiery are dyed. 


New York, Waterford. De Freest-Stover Mig. 
Corporation, manufacturers of men’s flat cotton 
underwear and trimmings on 30 knitting machines 

id 50 sewing machines, have recently installed 
machinery for the manufacture of wash 
rags and knitted specialties. Business in the new 
very brisk. The corporation has also ap- 
pointed as selling agent Silas Yerkes, 256 Church 
St., New York City. The plant is up-to-date in 
every respect and equipped with electric power, 
dyeing, bleaching and winding departments. 


Ohio, Cleveland. The Mentor Knitting Mills 
Company of Mentor, Ohio, are operating a finish 
ing plant of 50 sewing machines in this city. E. O 
Boli, who has been identified with the Mentor 
Knitting Mills Company for the past two years as 
superintendent, has been elected secretary and 
treasurer. The company has a capital of $50,000 
ind operates 100 knitting machines and 150 sewing 
machines on underwear. 


con- 


‘er and 


account of in- 
proprietor of the 
has erected a brick ad- 
story high. 20 new dye- 
installed. All kinds of 


special 


ines is 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
Fred Kaser & Co., 3562 Witte St., will install new 
knitting machines. Six machines were added in 
November. Men’s and women’s 176-needle seam- 
less cotton hosiery is the product. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Estimates will be 
nvited within a week by Messrs. Sauer & Hahn 
yr the new mill of the Standard Hosiery Co., Ran- 
dolph St., above Thompson. The building will be 
our stories high, of concrete and slow burning con- 
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shaped, 
$100,000. 
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Pennsylvania, 
ting Mills 
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expe 
by February 


As previously 
‘ry equipment 


is being installed 
full-fashioned hosiery will be made f 
combed and 20/70s 
Thun is pres., ustaf yverlaende 
buyer. The | 
Waring 

*Pennsylvania, eadin The new mill being 
erected for the Nold ors 70. is practically 
completed. The building is a brick structure, 4 
stories high with basement, and 380 by 65 feet 
with wing, 100 by [ The equipment will be 
installed, it is reported, th: he plant will be 
partially in operation by | lary Jacob Nold 
is president, and .G 
buyer. 


pe eler, 2/50 


lisle 


) 


Horst, treasurer and 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
tity of orders on hand, the Westmoreland Dye 
Works, 1915 East Westmoreland St. are running 
overtime. They are considering the purchase 
the adjoining property in to build a 
addition to their plant. 


Owing to the quan 


larger 


Pennsylvania, Reading. 
Co. has started construction an enlarge- 
ment to their plant. The addition will be used for 
dyeing and printing yarns and hosiery. Max Thus 
is president, superintendent and buyer. 


G. A. Lowry advises 


The Reading 
work on 


Dyeing 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. 
us that the Lowry Fabric Mfg. Co., which was 
incorporated recently under Maine laws with capi- 


tal of $500,000, will manufacture rugs, ‘mattings 


and carpets from grass and straw., The company 


is not ready to contract for machinery at this 
time, but expects to get at this matter shortly as 
manufacturing will commence during 1908 Na- 
than W. Littlefield is president and Dr. Chas. A. 
Stearns is treasurer, superintendent and buyer 
4/4s cotton yarn will be used in large quantities 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. New winding and 
spooling machinery has been added by the Woon- 
socket Dyeing & Bleaching Co 


——______¢_______ 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


Connecticut, Mechanicsvill 
been appointed receiver of the Silk Fiber Com 
pany. The company is capitalized at $10,000 and 
manufactures woolen yarns and wool-spun cotton 
yarns. 6 sets of cards are operated. 


Medford. The 
been petitioned into 
Cotton fabrics are printed, dyed, bleached and 
finished. Four printing machines are operated 
Jas. F. Loyd is president and manager; and W. H 
Heald is treasurer. 


New York, New York. Louis Rittenberg, pro- 
prietor of the Saxton’s River Woolen Mills, Sax- 
ton’s River, Vt., with office at 817 Broadway, has 
filed a petition in voluntary bankruptcy. The lia- 
bilities are shown to be $103,869, of which $63,469 


Dexter Elliot has 


Massachusetts, 
Company has 


Crown Dyeing 


bankruptcy 
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are unsecured. 


r 2 : The assets are placed at $153,444. 
The Saxton’s 


River Woolen Mills operate 6 sets 
ind 28 broad looms on cassimeres and overcoat- 
ings. Henry Melville was appointed receiver with 
instructions to operate the property for 20 days. 


Rhode Island, Providence. Creditors have filed 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy against the 
Union Winding Co. It is stated that the liabilities 
amount to $60,000. Assets not given. The Ballou 
Yarn Co., the Thornton Machinery Co., and 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., are among the creditors. 
The Union Winding Co. deals in spool and tube 
yarns and threads, also glazed yarns. H. L. Din- 








kelspiel is president and general manager; S. J. 
Goldsmith, treasurer, and J. L. Dinkelspiel, vice 
president. It is ‘ted the difficulties will be 
settled without disc nuing the business. 

: cestisaetitiaiagtdis ia 





FIRES. 
Missouri, Sed The plant of the Sedalia 
Noolen Mills ( pany, including storehouse, has 
veen destroyed by fire, causing a loss estimated at 


55,000. with $35,000 insurance. The company had 
f $30,000 and operated 2 sets and 
1 


us on cassimeres, flannels and dress goods 
M. D. Moore is pres.; T. Elmer Savage and 
treas., and F. F. Hugerman, mer. and buyer. It is 
understood that the plant will be rebuilt as soon 
as possible 


New Hampshire, Salem. J. W. Wheeler & Sons 
Mill has been destroyed by fire with a loss esti- 
mated at from $20,000 to $40,000, covered by in 
surance. Woolen yarns and blankets are manufac 
tured on 4 sets and 22 looms. The plant undoubt 
edly will be rebuilt immediately. 

New York, Waterford. 
mony Knitting Mill has 


loss estimated at $150,000; 


The plant of the Har- 
been destroyed by fire; 
partly covered by insur 


ance. The company was capitalized at $60,000 and 
operated 8 sets; 50 knitting and 100 sewing ma- 
chines on woolen and camel’s hair underwear 


——_—um — 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 





\labama, Eufaula A number of prominent citi- 
interested in establishing a knitting mill 
-ontemplate opening books for 


r a $50,000 company. 


ens are 
nd it is reported 


subscription fe 


“Alabama, Huntsville. It is reported that plans 
are practically completed for the $250,000 cotton 
mill which has been projected for some time; also 
that application will be made for a charter within 
1 few days 


Alabama, Samantha. It is reported that a new 
rope and yarn mill is contemplated for this place. 


*Arkansas, Little Rock. Gov. X. O. Pindall is 
going forward with his project to establish a cot- 
ton bagging plant at the State Farm. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of the factory will be $5,000. 


Canada. Quebec, Sherbrooke. Charter has been 
granted the Magog Woolen Mills, Ltd., with a 
capital stock of $49,000. It is understood that the 
new company will take over the plant of the 
Magog Woolen Mills, A. P. Lomas, prop. 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 
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_Connecticut, Norwich. It is stated that a hi 
siery manufacturer is negotiating for a lease 
the building vacated by the Westerly Electri 
Light Co. The names of the interested partie 
cannot be learned. 


4 *Illinois, Chicago. The report that th 
Schwartz Knitting Works, which was declared 
bankrupt in September and plant sold, is con 
tinuing business, is correct. The new plant is 
at 324 Washington Blvd., where orders are taken 
and goods delivered. Reorganization of the com 
pany has not been completed, however, and com- 
plete information cannot be received before Janu 
ary I. 

Maine, Old Town. The Old Town Woole: 
Company is running on a 24-hour schedule on a 
count of the large demand for their goods. Thi 
compary has a capital of $200,000 and operates 9 
sets and 64 broad looms on cassimeres and over 
coatings. M. S. Holway is pres., Herbert Gray 
treas. and buyer, and F. W. Phelps, supt. The 


product is sold through Greeley, Cushman & 
Record. 


Maryland, North East. It seems very likely th 
a woolen manufacturing plant will be started in the 
old McCullough iron plant. The buildings ar 
being put in order. Neo definite information ha 
been given out. 


Massachusetts, Boston. Edgar J. Lowenstein, 88 
Broad St., formerly connected with the Champlain 
Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y., is looking for about 
50,000 square feet of space suitable for the manu 
facture of spun silk. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. The Clinton Wire Cloth 
Co. proposes to install a new 500 h. p. engine with 
in a few weeks. At present electric power is pu 
chased from the Clinton Electric Lighting Co. 


Massachusetts, Concord Junction. A report that 
Gen. William F. Draper has bought a tract of 67 
acres of land at this place has given rise to rumors 
which are as yet unconfirmed, relative to the es 
tablishment of a textile machinery plant. The 
American Woolen Co. was the original purchaser 
of the tract that is now reported sold to General 
Draper. 


Massachusetts, Great Barrington. It is reported 
that the building owned by Parley A. Russell is 
being put into condition for the installation of 
woolen machinery. In March it was reported that 
New York parties were corresponding with the 
Business Men’s Club regarding the establishment 
of a $20,000 shoddy plant in the mill. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The Merrimac Woolen 
Co. was ready to start operations Monday morn- 
ing after the recent shut-down, but owing to dis 
satisfaction among the employes regarding th 
quality of work, the plant did not start. 


*Massachusetts, North Adams. The receivers of 
the Arnold Print Works have made a preliminary 
report showing that the total liabilities are $8,616, 
071; and quick assets, $11,023,308. The total 
assets are placed at $15,039,417. The receivers 
state that the interest of the creditors will be best 
conserved by continuing the business, which they 
propose to do. The court has authorized the re- 
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t 


to borrow immediately $100,000 on re- 
s’ certificates, for the purpose of meeting 
nses. This is in addition to $100,000 which 
receivers were authorized to borrow Novem- 


sachusetts, North Brookfield. Agitation for 
iblishment of a plant here by the Oxford 
Company has been started, as the Indian Or- 
d Flax Company’s plart, which was recently 
o H. P. Chapin, is looked upon as a good 
ne for the industry. 


Str 


AT 


[assachusetts, Spencer. Indications are that 
Priscilla Woolen Co. will soon be running its 
equipment in both plants shortly. <A line of 

vy samples has been gotten out and a number of 
ers have been received. 


Massachusetts, Westboro. It is understood that 
Westboro Weaving Co. contemplates leasing 
the building of the Hunt Leather Goods Co. 
present a part of the building is leased and a 
nber of looms are being operated. The West 
ro Weaving Co. has shut down for a few days 
tock taking 


Mexico, Jalisco, Lagos. It is rumored that the 


Victoria Cotton Mills will be taken over by an 
nerican company 


Minnesota. Faribault \ firm interested in the 
nufacture of linen goods is reported as consider- 
ng the advisability of locating a plant at this place. 
othing definite has been decided upon, and it 1s 
t likely that the project will materialize, at least 
some months 


*Minnesota, Rochester. The projected industry 
which we reported John A. Willingmyre as the 
ad, may turn out to be a worsted yarn plant 
‘inal plans have not been made. 


New Jersey, Jersey City. The W. S. Belding 
Company has been incorporated with a capital 
ck of $50,000 and it is expected that a plant for 
manufacture of silk and cotton goods will be 
tarted. J. R. Emery (Montclair, N. J.); W. H 
Griffin (Red Bank, N. J.); and L. H. Hall (New 
‘aanan, Conn.), are the incorporators 


New Jersey, Little Falls. The Paterson Dye 
Works, which we reported in October as organiz- 
g with a capiial stock of $10,000, has bought the 
ant of the Globe Dye Works and is continuing 
he business of dyeing and bleaching cotton yarn 
nd piece goods. Geo. McLean is pres. and supt., 
nd Frank Dwyer is sec., treas. and buyer. Wil 
1m Thompson, the formér proprietor of the Globe 
Dve Works, is erecting a new plant in Paterson. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The Seaton Company, 
reported last week incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000, will take over the branch plant reported 
s being started in Passaic a few weeks ago. The 
H. H. Seaton Company of Paterson has not been 
ffected by the above change. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The equipment of the 
New Jersey Shawl Co., consisting of 9 looms, has 
en purchased by J. Rosenblatt and will be moved 


to New York. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. A. Brokman has pur- 
hased an interest in the firm of Collins & Kaltz, 


who started a plant in October at 109 Spruce St. 
Mr. Kaltz has withdrawn and the concern will be 
known in the future as Brokman & Collins. 


_*New Jersey, Riverside. It is reported that Wm. 
F. Taubel, hosiery manufacturer, with mills at 
Shamokin, Philadelphia and other places, is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the hosiery and under- 
wear plant of the Beverly Hosiery Mills, Turner 
Birkhead, proprietor, which is in financial difficul- 
ties. The liabilities of the Beverly Hosiery Co. 
are $50,000 and assets $43,000 , 


*New Jersey, Trenton. There seems to be 
good foundation for the report that the property 
recently vacated by the John Williams Mig. Co 
will be started up shortly. While the names o 
interested parties cannot be learned at present, it 
is stated that New York parties interested in 
woolen goods will take over the property 


New York, Amsterdam. Van Brocklin & Stover 
Company, manufacturers of knit underwear. are 
looking about for a suitable site for a branch 
plant. The branch formerly operated by them in 
the Liddle Mill has been discontinued to make 
room for a new company 


New York, Brooklyn. The National Knitting 
Mills, Samuel Ash, proprietor, have been changed 
to the International Knitting Mills in order to 
avoid confusion with the National Knitting Mills 
of this place, operated by M. Simon 


New York, Brooklyn. The Rodney Knitting 
Co. has discontinued its plant at this place and it 
is reported has started a new plant at Hamilton, 
N. Y. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Wm. Teschemacher 
Company has been chartered with a capital 
stock of $100,000. The skein silk, natural and 
artificial, and mercerized cotton dyeing plant 
operated under the firm name of Wn lesche- 
macher at 99-107 Raymond Street, will be taken 
over by the new company. Carl Teschemacher is 
president and Bernard Renthrop is treasurer and 
buyer. 


New York, Newburgh. Labor fi l 
Lackey Mfg. Co., which began la pril, have 
been settled and beginning Jan 1 the miil will be 
operated on 3 shifts of 8 hours each. Bobbinettes 
and similar lace goods are manufactured, bleached, 
dyed and finished. Geo. E. Lackey is pres., Thos 
J. Diamond, treas. and buyer, and W. J. Herlihy, 
supt 


New York, New York. The Ringheim-Schlich 
ten Ramie Mfg. Company has been changed to 
the Schlichten Ramie Company. The capital stock 
is $250,000 as formerly. G. Wm. Schlichten is 
president and treasurer. This company’s factory is 
located in Germany with main office at 473 
Broome St., New York City. Fifty knitting ma- 
chines are operated on flat and cotton underwear 
and full fashioned hosiery, manufactured from 
ramie. 

New York, New York \. Kopolsky is manu- 
facturing ladies’ and men’s sweaters, stockings 
and leggins on 4 knitting machines at 54 E. Third 
St. He is buying 2/15s to 3/15s wool and wor- 
sted yarns. 
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Personals. 


Ernest Lovering, for a number of years agent of 
the Lyman Mills, Holyoke, Mass., has been elected 
treasurer of the Dwight Mfg. Company, Chicopee, 
Mass., to succeed Edwin Farnham Greene who has 
been elected treasurer of the Pacific Mills. 


Louis E. Barnes, agent of the Pemberton Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., and also the Methuen Company 
of Methuen, Mass., has announced his resignation, 
to take effect June 1, 1908. Mr. Barnes has been 
at the head of these two corporations for the past 
ten years, succeeding F. E. Clark. 


E. E. Bartlett, superintendent of the Parker 
Mills, Warren, R. I., accepted the position about 
a year ago. Since Mr.,Bartlett took the manage- 
ment of this mill there have been pleasant rela- 
tions between the employes and the employer, with 
the result that a better quantity and quality of 
goods are turned out. The employes at the mill 
seem to be perfectly satisfied and a good feeling 
exists among the hands employed. 


G. F. Howell has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning for the Golden Belt Mills, Dur- 
ham, N. C. He was formerly employed at Whit- 
mires, S. C. W. D. Cooksey of the Aetna Mills, 
Union, S. C., succeeds Mr. Howell at Whitmires, 
ie Ne 


J. A. Adams has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the No. 2 Mill of the Merrimack 
Mig. Company, Huntsville, Ala. He was formerly 
employed at the Cedartown Cotton & Export 
Company. 


W. M. Short, superintendent of the Buck Mfg. 
Company, Crouse, N. C., is now overseer of card- 
ing at the new Gaston Mills, Cherryville, N. C. 


D. C. Robinson, for the past 11 years overseer of 
carding at the Spray Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C., 
has accepted a position as overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Paola Mills, Statesville, N. C. 


A. L. Ellis has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning at the Jackson Company, Iva, S. C. 
He was formerly employed at the Toxaway Mills, 
Anderson, S. C. 


W. A. Duke has accepted a position as overseer 
f carding at the new mill at Mayesworth, N. C. 
He was formerly employed at the Daniel Mill, Lin- 
yinton, N. C. 


T. P. Gray has accepted a position as overseer 

carding at Alexander City, Ala. He was for- 
merly employed at Columbia, S. C. He succeeds 
John H. Anderson. 


J. R. Menzies has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Intervale Mills Corporation, 
Quinebaug, Conn. He was formerly employed at 
ainville, Conn. 


W. J. Grant from Lindale, Ga., has accepted a 
position as overseer of weaving at the Indian Head 
Mills, Cordova, Ala. 


I. B. Covington, superintendent for the Hanover 
and Edgemere Mills, Concord, N. C., has accepted 
the superintendency of the Mt. Holly Cotton 
Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C. 








Thos. Williams, formerly of England, who 
considered an expert in the worsted business a1 
who started the worsted spinning department 
the mill at Derby, Pa., owned by Geo. Graysor 
is now general manager of the Hope Mills Con 
pany, Louisville, Ky. This concern manufacture 
worsted yarns. 

John McNab, who is well known as an expert at 
installing dyeing machinery, has taken a perma 
nent position as boss dyer and finisher with the 
Knoxville Woolen Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


John Stere has accepted the position as overseer 
of spinning at the Williamsville Mig. Company 
Williamsville, Killingly, Conn. He was formerly 
employed at Attawaugan, Conn. 


Abner J. Sanburn, overseer of weaving at the 
No. 3 Mill of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. 

Ernest Anderson, formerly designer at the 
Scotia Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., has been 
promoted to the position as superintendent to fill 
the position made vacant by James Ridyard. 


Chas. E. Priest has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Bourne Mills, Fall River, Mass., to take 
the position caused by the promotion of Mr. De- 
lano to treasurership. 


Lewis A. Anderson has severed his connection 
with the River Spinning Company. Woonsocket, 
R. I. He has held the position as superintendent 
and agent for the past four and one-half years 
Byron L. Waterman, secretary and treasurer of 
the company, is acting as superintendent and agent 


Harry Spurr, who recently accepted a position 
as overseer of drawing at Trenton, N. J., has been 
engaged by the Main Spinning Company, Skow 
hegan, Me., in a similar position. 


Frank E. Richmond was appointed treasurer of 
the Crompton Company at a meeting held in 
Providence, November 29. He fills the position 
caused by the death of his father, the late Howard 
Richmond, who died a few weeks ago. He is a 
young man who is thoroughly familiar with the 
work in the company’s plant and takes the posi- 
tion at about the same age that his father engaged 
with them some thirty years ago. 


E. R. Johnson has severed his connection with 
the Carleton Woolen Mills, Sangerville. Me., a 
overseer of dyeing and accepted a similar one at 
Pittsfield, Mass 

Harry Howard, overseer of carding at the Har 
graves No. 2 Mill has resigned and accepted a sim- 
ilar position at Cohoes, N. Y. 


Geo. Parkinson, overseer of worsted drawing to! 
the Edward T. Steel & Company’s mill at Bristol, 
Pa., has severed his connection after ten years of 
service with this company. 


Wm. T. Joyce, who recently resigned a position 
as assistant superintendent at the Clyde Print 
Works, Riverpoint, R. I., has accepted a position 
as superintendent of the Southbridge Print Works. 
Southbridge, Mass. 
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. L. Lang, for many years agent of the Brook- 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has severed his con- 
on with that company. 


James A. Burke has been appointed agent of 

Lyman Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Mr. Burke has 
d the position as superintendent for a number 
vears for this same company. 


J. D. Roseman, for some years superintendent 
the Glenn Raven Mills, Burlington, N. C., is 
vy general manager of the Bala Mills, Concord, 

NV. C., succeeding J. H. McDowell. 


W. M. Abernathy has accepted the position as 
erseer of carding at the Bessemer City Cotton 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. He was formerly em- 
loyed as night superintendent at the McAdden- 
le Mills, McAddenville, N. C. 


Willis Johnson for some years assistant superin- 

ndent of the Unity Cotton Mills, La Grange, 
Ga., has been promoted to the position as superin- 
endent, succeeding Geo. W. Murphy, who has 
resigned. 


Geo. W. Murphy, superintendent of the Unity 
Cotton Mills, La Grange, Ga., has accepted a 
position as superintendent at West Point, Ga. 


W. D. Ingram has accepted a position as over- 
weaving at the Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Poulan, Ga. 


seer of 


M. M. Lindsay has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, 
N. C. He was formerly employed at the Gray 
Mig. Company, Gastonia, N. C., in a _ similar 
position. 


Luther Brown, who has held the position as 
issistant superintendent for the Cabarrus Mills, 
Concord, N. C., has been promoted to the posi- 
tion as superintendent. W. L. Robinson, who 
has been general superintendent of these mills, 
will devote his time to the Cannon Mills. 


J. Purdon has accepted a position as overseer 
o® dyeing at the Clinton Woolen Mfg. Company, 
Clinton, Mich. 


Varnum T. Barber, formerly superintendent of 
the Slater Cotton Company, Pawtucket, R. I., and 
vho accepted a position as superintendent of the 
Conanicut Mills during the illness of the late C. 
E. Lindsay, has been appointed permanent super- 
ntendent. 


Daniel L. Morisey, overseer of spinning at the 
Warren Mig. Company, Warren, R. I. has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 


W. B. Brutton has accepted the position as su 
perintendent of the Gibson Mfg. Company, Con- 
‘ord, N. C. He was formerly employed as su- 
erintendent of the Odell Mfg. Company of the 
same city. 


Harry Mabrey, overseer of weaving at the 
Brown Mills, Concord, N. C., has severed his 
onnection with that company. 


John H. Anderson has accepted a position as 
verseer of carding at the Indian Head Mills, 
Cordova, Ala. He was formerly employed at the 
Bibb Mfg. Company, Macon, Ga. 
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E. C. Connor has accepted the position as over 
seer of carding in the Swift Mills, Elberton, Ga. 
He comes from Anderson, S. C. 


W. F. Davis has accepted the position as second 
hand in the fancy weaving department of the Ark- 
wright Mills, Spartansburg, S. C. He was 


for- 
merly employed at the Victor Mills, Greers. 


ae 

C. D. Maigatter has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the No. 1 Mill of the Olympia 
Cotton Mills, Columbia, S. C. 


S. C. Cain has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding for the Trenton Cotton Mills. 
Trenton, Tenn. He was formerly employed at the 
Central Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 


John W. Pierson, for several years superintend- 
ent of the Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., has 
resigned and accepted a similar position with the 
Alabama Cotton Mills, Speigner Station, Ala. 


Abner J. Sanburn, overseer of weaving in the 
No. 3 weaving department of the Amoskeag Cor- 
poration, Manchester, N. H., has severed his con- 
nection with that company, having been thirty- 
eight years in their smploy. His son, Richard W. 
Sanburn, succeeds him as overseer of weaving. 


J. H. Hollihan has been appointed treasurer of 
the Narragansett Worsted Company, Washington, 
R. I., succeeding W. R. Smith. 


Abraham Whitticar, formerly connected with the 
National Providence Worsted Mills, Providence, 
R. I., has accepted a position with the Lorraine 


Mills, Pawtucket, R. I. 


D. A. Provost has accepted the position as boss 
dver for Youngman & Hammond Woolen Mill, 
Hope Valley. R. I. He was formerly employed at 
Columbia, Mich. 


Geo. Newery has accepted a position as boss 
dyer for the Carleton Mills, Sangerville, Me. He 
comes from Dedham, Mass. 


Walter H. Armstrong. overseer of spinning at 
the Lyman Mills for the past eight years. has been 
promoted to the position of superintendent of this 
company, filling the position caused by the pro- 
motion of Jas. A. Burke, who now holds the office 
as agent for this company. 


T. J. Sheehan has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Worcester Woolen Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. He formerly em- 
ployed at Seneca Falls, N. Y 


Captain Geo. G. Grant, superintendent of the 
Eagle Cotton Mills, Woonsocket. R. I.. has sev- 
ered his connection with that company after thirty- 
six years of valuable service. His successor as 
superintendent will be Michael Fenton, for twenty- 
five years overseer of weaving. Mr. Grant 
mavor of Woonsocket some years ago. 


was 


was 


Earl Batty, employed in the designing room at 
the Pawcatuck Woolen Mills, Potter Hill, R. I., 
has returned to his home in New York City. 


Wm. Smith, for a number of years employed at 
Willimantic, Conn., has accepted a position as su- 
perintendent of the Pequot Mills, Montville, Conn. 


Louis E. Barnes, agent of the Methuen & Pem- 
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derton Mills, located at Lawrence and Methuen, 
Mass., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany and with E. E. Burnham of Lawrence, Mass.., 
has gone into the belting and mill sur-’-- business. 

Willis Ogden, overseer of finishing for the rerry 
Knitting Company, Perry, N. Y., has been pro- 
moted to the position as assistant superintendent 
for the same company. 

Benjamin Knapton has accepted a position as 
overseer of beaming for the Arrawanna Mfg. Com- 


pany, Middletown, Conn. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Adams Bros. Mfg. Company, Adams 
M cc 
viaSs. 


Edward Saunders has severed his connection 


with the Granite Woolen Company, West Swanzy, 
N. H., as overseer of spinning. 


Wm. E. Wilson, formerly employed at the Perry 
Yarn Mills, Webster, Mass., has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of carding at the Daniels Worsted 
Mils, Worcester, Mass. 


Chas. W. Lockwood has accepted the position 
as overseer of dressing for the Scotia Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I. He was formerly employed at 
Lowell, Mass. 


John R. Marjerison, overseer of spinning and 
drawing at the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
has severed his connection with that company. He 
has been in the employ of the Arlington Mills for 
more than twenty years, twelve years of which he 
was overseer of the drawing department 


Anson L. Griffin, foreman of the mule depart- 
ment for the Davis & Furber Machine Company, 
North Andover, has severed his connection after 
twenty-two years of service. 


John Dalton has accepted the position as boss 
dyer for the Lippett Mills, Woonsocket, R. IL., suc- 
ceeding Geo. Carey. 


Frank D. Bell, overseer of spinning in the 
Rhode Island Mills, Spray, N. C., has resigned. 


Chas. L. Smart, superintendent of the Shelby 
Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C., has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Erwin Cotton 


Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. 


H. J. Forsyth, superintendent of the Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C., has accepted a sim- 
ilar position with the Wylie Mills, Chester, S. C. 


W. G. Reynolds has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning in the Gibson Mills, Concord, N. 
C., succeeding R. T. Gardner. 


D. A. Holtzclaw, superintendent of the Mt. 
Holly Cotton Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C., has resigned 
to accept a position as master mechanic at Lum- 
berton, N. C. 


W. C. Quick has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding at McColl, S. C. He was formerly 
employed at the Marlboro Cotton Mills, McColl, 
a. Me 


James T. Hill, overseer of slashing at the 
Hebron Mfg. Co., Dodgeville, Mass., has severed 
his connection with that company. 


J. M. Masson has accepted the position as super- 
intendent of the Blackington Mfg. Co., Blacking- 
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ton, Mass. He was formerly superintendent 
the Schaghticoke Mills Co., Schaghticoke, N. Y 


H. L. Galusha has accepted a position as over 
seer of spinning for the Bigelow Carpet Co., Low- 
ell, Mass., succeeding Harry Hamer. 


Jacques Cadgene, a wealthy silk finisher 
Paterson, N. J., died while sitting at a table in 
a restaurant on River St. in that city, Dec. 17 
He operated a large plant at 6th Ave. and River 


side and was one of the best known manufacturers 
in town. 


Emmett Ainley, for a number of years designer 
for the National & Providence Worsted Mills of 
the American Woolen Company, Providence, R. I 
has severed his connection with that company. 


John Chapdelaine, assistant foreman for eleven 
years with the Finlayson Flax Spinning Company 
North Grafton, Mass., has severed his connection 
with that company. 


John Fagan, who has held the position as super- 
intendent of the Blackington Woolen Mills. Black 
ington, Mass., has severed his connection with that 
company. He was formerly employed at Hinsdale 
Mass. 


Henry B. Massey has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding at the Fairfield Mills, Winns 
boro, S. C. He was formerly employed at the Rod- 
man Heath Mills, Waxhaw, N. C. 


Robert Scott has been appointed superintendent 
of the Geo. W. Olney Woolen Companv. Cherry 
Valley, Mass. He was formerly employed at the 
Hartford Woolen Company, Hartford, Vt. 


W. M. Preddy has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Leaksville Cotton Mills 
Spray, N. C. He was formerly employed at the 
Granby Mills, Columbia, S. C. 


W. P. Campbell has accepted a position as su 
perintendent of the Lafayette Cotton Mills, Lafay 
ette, Ga. He was formerly employed at Fountai: 


tee SS. €. 


W. L. Saunders has accepted a position as night 
superintendent at the Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby 
eee Ss : 

A. L. Tyner has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Eastman Cot- 
ton Mills, Eastman, Ga. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Jackson, Ga. 


J. A. Adams has been promoted to the position 
as overseer of the spinning department at the No. 
1 Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C. 


Grover Truslow has been promoted to the posi 
tion as overseer of spinning and carding at the 
Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C. 


D. E. West has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Fountain Inn Mfg. Companv Foun- 
tain Inn, S. C. He was formerly employed at the 
Woodside Mills and at Lafayette, Ga. 


J. A Campbell has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Lafayette Cot- 
ton Mills, Lafayette, Ga. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Fountain Inn, S. C. 
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James Earnhardt has accepted the position as 
verseer of carding at the Rodman Heath Mills, 
Waxhaw, N. C. 


Wm. Holt has accepted a position in charge of 
ondon shrinking for the Broad Brook Co., of 
sroad Brook, Conn. He was formerly employed 
t the Dunn Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Ralph C. Perkins has accepted the position as 
verseer of weaving for the Atlas Linen Company, 
dith, N. H. He was formerly employed at the 
imkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass. 


Henry G. Tietze, overseer of spinning at the 
\regon City Mig. Company, Oregon City, Ore., 


his connection with that company. 


is severed 
Grant, 


yonsocke t. 


Geo. H. superintendent of Eagle 
Mills, W< R. I., who tendered his resig- 
1ation to that company recent presented 
vith a magnificent gold Knights of Templars 
harm and a gold watch chain. The charm was 
ei with fifteen rubies and nine diamonds and made 

beautiful present, on the back of which was the 

i H. Grant 


1907. He 


,, Was 


ly 
x] 


ollowing inscription: Presented to Geo 
by ¢ mployes of the Fagle Mills, Dec. 19, 
lso received a purse of gold amounting to $70 


_—_—_o 
DEATHS. 


Thos. H. Stafford, for a number of years auditor 
the Sibley, John P. King, Langley, and Aken 
Cotton Mfg. Companies, died at his home, aged 


5 years. 


De Frees Critten, of the large commission house 
yf Critten, Clift & Co., New York City, died at 
his home in Grymes Hill, Staten Island 


Walter M. Smith, of the firm of Smith, Hogg & 
Company, Boston and New York, wholesale dry 
merchants, died at his residence at Stam 
ford, Conn. He was born in Exeter, N. H., Feb 
uary 13, 1837. 

Geo. H. Nichols, a former representative and 
enator for the town of Hopkinton, R. L., died at 
his home at Hope Valley after a short illness. He 
was 74 years of age and was born in Hopkinton 
\pril 23, 1834. The greater part of his life was 
engaged in the cotton manufacturing industry, 
being employed as superintendent by Wm. R. 
Green & Company and by the Nicholas W. Lang 
vorthy Company in the Locustville Mill 


goods 


Dietrich Wittenerg, Sr., died at his home in 
Cedarburg, Wis., aged 73 years. He was born in 
Harlstaudt, Hanover, Germany, March 29, 1834. 
He was one of the founders of the Cedarburg 
Woolen Company and was president at the time of 
1is death. 


Origin Hall died at his home in South Willing 
ton, Conn., December 7. He was born in Stafford 
in 1844 and spent his early life in South Willington 
\t the age of 22 he accepted a position with Gar- 
liner Hall. Jr. & Company, in which concern he 
: : made overseer of the 


was after a year’s service 


winding room. 

largest manufacturers of 

England, died at his 
Heights, December 


Wm. Roper, one of the 
athletic knit goods in New 
home on West St., Needham 
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17. He was prominently identified 
Scottish organizations in New 
member of the Caledonian Club. 
Harvick, Scotland, May 16, 1858. 


Jos. T. Owings, vice-president of the firm of 
John Stearns & Company, silk manufacturers, 38 
Greene St., New York, N. Y., died December 16 
at his home in South Norwalk, Conn... 
illness. He was also president of the 
Hall Company and vice-president 
hanna Dye Works, 


with several 
England and 
He was born in 


after a brief 
Leeland & 
of the Susque- 
Williamsport, Pa 

John Horrocks, one of the 
Cohoes, N. Y., died at 
December 13, after an 
of vears. He was born in England in 1841 and 
came to this country when a young man. With 
his parents, he located at Cohoes, and has been 
a resident for over fifty years. He engaged in knit 
goods manufacturing and for many years con- 
ducted with his brother-in-law, Byron Van Ben- 
thuysen, the Atlantic Mills, under the firm name of 
Horrocks & Benthuysen. 


Chas. A. Booth, pay master at the E. Frank 
Lewis Wool Scouring Mill, Lawrence, Mass., died 
at his home in that city at the age of 51 years. 
He was a native of Walpole, Mass., and had been 
employed by this company for twenty-five years. 
his wife and a daughter survive him 


John Balch Kelly, treasurer of the 
ing Company, Providence, R. I., died very sud- 
denly at his home, 21 Barn St., on December 13 
He had a sudden attack at 9 o’clock which appar- 
ently affected his heart and medical aid was futile 
in the attempt to save his life. Since an attack of 
pneumonia about two years ago, Mr. Kelly has 
not been in the best of health. He was in his 64th 
year and leaves a widow and four daughters. 

Francis Dorsey, superintendent of the Geo. W 
Olney Woolen Company, Cherry Valley, Mass., 
died at his home December 16. Mr. Dorsey has 
been connected with this company for a number of 
years, having been promoted to the position as 
superintendent a few years ago. He was well 
liked by his employers and the employes. 

] 


John E. Greenhalgh, an old and respected citizen 
of Pawtucket, R. I., died at his home, 237 Prairie 
Ave., Providence, R. I., aged 61 years. He was 
formerly a bleacher and dyer, having from 
active work about two years ago. 


leading citizens of 
Saratoga St., 
covering a number 


lis home, 221 


11 
11iness 


Allen Print- 


retired 


Amory Thompson Skerry died at his home, 47 
Breevoort PI., Brooklyn, N. Y., Saturday, Dee. 
14, as a result of a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Skerry 
was the founder of the firm of A. T. Skerry & 
Company, which firm was formed in 1887, where 
he remained until 1905, when he retired from ac- 
tive business. Mr. Skerry was born at Oakham, 
Mass., 77 years ago. His education was received 
at North Brookfield, Mass. In the vear 1848, he 
came to Boston and entered the 
ory Tilton & Company. In 1863, he left Boston 
and went to the wholesale centr« New York 
City, where he became associated with the firm of 
H. B. Claflin. Mr. Skerry was a member of the 
N. Y. Chamber of Commerce; N. E. Society of th: 
City of Brooklyn; and the Congregational Club of 
the Central Congregational 


: ; 
employ of 


Greg- 


Church 
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M. J. Roebken of the Badger Worsted Mills died 
t his home in Grafton, Wis., December Io, aged 49 
ears 


Wm. H. Neal, a prominent woolen merchant, 
cied at his home, 23 Sacramento St., Cambridge 
Mass., December 20, after an illness of three 
weeks. He was born in Boston 67 years ago and 
after leaving school went into the woolen trade in 
which he became head of the firm of Neal, Morse 
& Company, which office he held until 1896 when 
he retired. Mr. Neal served in the Civil War in 
the Massachusetts regiment and was a member of 
the E. W. Kingsley Post, G. A. R. 


Chas. E. Nute, a life-long resident. of Boston, 
died at his home in Dorchester, aged 73 years. He 
had been many years in the woolen trade, at one 
time a member of the firm of Safford, Nute & Wil- 
son, and later with the firm of Nute, Estabrook 
& Wilson. He retired from active life in 1895 and 
has been an invalid much of the time since. 


Ezra Hoyle, overseer of weaving at the Goodall 
Worsted Company, Sanford, Me., died at his home 
in that town, Dec. 13, at the age of 53 years. He 
is survived by his wife, one son and a daughter. 


Ellison Tinkham, president of the Carolina Mills 
Company, Carolina, R. I., died at home in Caro- 
lina, Dec. 23, of pneumonia at the age of 82 years. 
Mr. Tinkham was one of the best known mill men 
in the state. He was born in Harmony Sept. 8, 
1825, and the son of Nehemiak and Alzada (An- 
drews) Tinkham. Some years ago he entered into 
the manufacturing industry in the employ of 
Steere & Tinkham at Harrisville, R. I. In 1868 
with Franklin Metcalf, who was then a bookkeeper 
for Steere & Tinkham, bought the mill at Caro- 
lina, from Roland Hazard. Mr, Tinkham has 
held the position as president of the company ever 
since [he company had the distinction of never 
experiencing a strike among its employes. He was 
a director of the National Savings Bank at Wes- 
terly, R. L, and in politics he was a Republican. 


John Shaw, a member of the silk manufacturing 
firm of Ashley & Shaw, died at his home in Hack- 
eitstown, N. J., December 19 at the age of 75 years. 
Mr. Shaw had lived in Hackettstown for twenty 
vears and established a silk mill there. He was at 
the head of the mercantile department and de- 
signed nearly all the machinery. He had retired 
from active work. He leaves a wife, two daughters 
and a son. 

——<—————_ 


Color Bleeding in Filling. 





Dyes fast to fulling ought not to be affected in 
shade by washing or fulling and ought not to 
bleed. Light-colored effect threads in cotton or 
wool are often entirely spoiled when the dye of 
the rest of the material is not sufficiently fast. 
Two cases which have actually occurred in prac- 
tice are here described as illustrations of the 
methods by which faults caused by insufficient fast- 
ness may often be remedied. 

A dark green mode worsted cloth had white 
mercerized cotton and woolen effect threads. 
After the piece had been fulled with soap and 
rinsed the cotton effect threads came out yellow, 
while those of wool remained white. The green 





had been dyed by the one-bath chrome method 
with Alizarine Cyanine Green E and Diamond 
Flavine G, and the bleeding was due to the latter 
dye, which will not bleed on to white wool during 
fulling, but will on to cotton. The evil might, 
perhaps, have been avoided if a different yellow 
had been employed, say Anthracene Yellow C or 
BN, although yellow dyes fast to milling with 
white cotton are decidedly scarce. The mischief 
having been done, however, a remedy had to be 
found if possible, and it was found that boiling 
the goods in water removed the yellow from the 
cotton effect threads. This result was also attained 
and more quickly by giving a weak bath of per- 
manganate of potash, followed by a short treat- 
ment with dilute bisulphite. When the perman- 
ganate and bisulphite are used, very thorough sub- 
sequent rinsing is essential. 

The second case occurred with a black and whit: 
woolen mixture in which, after fulling in soap and 
rinsing, the threads formerly white were red, and 
the piece was spoiled for the time. The black had 
been dyed with bichromate of potash and logwood, 
the silver white in an acid bath with some Acid 
Violet. The dyer, when the bleeding during full- 
ing was laid to his charge, asserted that the trouble 
arose from red shoddy redyed black having been 
woven into the goods as well as wool which had 
never had any color but black. This turned out 
to be right. In the redyeing of the wool the mor- 
danting with bichromate had removed the red dye 
only partially and the residue bled in the fulling 
of the finished piece. Before redyeing shoddy it 
should always be stripped at least as far as a bath 
of carbonate of soda at 120° F. will do it. What 
dye, if any, is left after this treatment will not 
interfere with the milling. In the case we are 
considering two equally satisfactory cures were 
discovered. One was to boil the goods in a solu- 
tion of Glauber’s salt. The other was a short 
treatment in a weak peroxide of hydrogen bath. 

These occurrences were by no means unfortu- 
nate, as they led up to the acquisition of some 
useful knowledge in the finishing of mode goods. 
Light-patterned goods or goods with effect threads 
require greater care in steam blowing than is usu- 
ally vouchsafed to them, and whenever soap is 
used on them: for any purpose it is indispensable 
that the soap should be of good quality, and espe- 
cially that it should be quite free from unsaponi- 
fied alkali. If the goods are decatized a little 
acetic acid should be used in the subsequent rins- 
ing. If they are hot pressed, the press plates must 
not be at an unnecessarily high temperature.— 
Die Deutsche Faerber Zeitung. 


——— 


New York, New York. The Wiertz Silk Mfg. 
Co. have leased the space formerly occupied by 
the Lionton Weaving Co. at 104 East 120th street, 
and may later increase their equipment. 


*North Carolina, Washington. The agitation 
for a cotton mill. which has been going on since 
early summer, seems about to be realized in the 
form of a net and twine factory. A number of 
prominent business men are now interested and 
are looking into the cost of equipment and 
markets. 
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New Publications. 


Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal 


e Thousand Facts About Canada; The Canadian 
Facts Publishing Co.; with compliments ot 
Biggar-Wilson, Limited, Toronto, Canada 

Facts are stubborn things and this little book 

| prove especially stubborn to those deluded 

yple who have based their opinion of.our north 
neighbors on the old statement that “Canada 
sists of quelques arpents de neige.” Canada 

area larger than the United 

*s and with practically inexhaustible natural 

but it is peopled by a race that is mak- 

ing, has made it a nation. 

Every true American’s heart swells with pride 
when he reads this record of Canada’s greatness, 
and the best of it all is that the people livine north 

s well as south of the imaginarvw line, 4,000 miles 
ig, separating Canada and the United States, are 
t only all Americans, but all friends, friends so 
-king in suspicion of each other that there is not 
single fortress facing that long frontier. This 1 

worth more than all the 5,000 facts about Canadian 

agriculture, area, banks, education, insurance, im- 

migration, Indians’ marine, mining, milling, popu 

iation, railwavs, religions, tariff, telegraphs, tem- 
perance, wheat and water power, which are 
crowded into this useful little book. Divided 
politically for the present, perhaps forever, may 

Canada and the United States remain as closely 

united by friendship as they are united by geo 

graphy,—forever. 


not only a vast 


sources, 


The Woolen and Worsted Industries; by J. H 
Clapham, Professor of Economics, University 
of Leeds, Fngland; Methuen & Co., 36 Essex 
St.. W. C. London. 

This is a remarkable book in that it is, as the 
1uthor states “the first of its kind.” Why an in- 
dustry as important as woolen and worsted manu- 
facturing should have been neglected by students 
and writers is a curious question we shall make no 
ittempt to answer. We simply acknowledge the 
fact and thank Prof. Clapham for making the first 
attempt to write a general account of the manu- 
facture of wool into yarn and cloth. The subject 
is treated in the following order: Manufacturing 
processes; raw materials; industrial and commercial 
organization; labor; the industry outside of Great 
Britain; imports and exports. 

The book contains much valuable information 
well arranged. The illustrations, although not in 
every case essential to an understanding of the 
text, are welcome and help the reader by lending 
variety to the study of a naturally somewhat dry 
subject. The author invites criticism, suggestions 
and additional information on the subject for other 
editions which we hope will be published. He has 
begun a work that should be continued. 


Inventions, Patents and Designs; by G. Croydon 
Marks, M. P.: The Technical Publishing Co 
Price, $1.00. 

This book appears at a time when the ceneral 
question of patents is attracting special attention 
and the public is slowly discovering the reat in- 


fluence of patent laws in the 


Or development of a 
‘ountry’s industries. The 


author has succeeded in 
giving in the first chapter a very clear, concise and 
instructive explanation of the meaning of the word 
“patent.” He then deals with the subject under the 
lollowing heads: What is Patentable? Opposition 
to Patents; Surrender and Revocation of Patents: 
Licensing an Invention; Infringements of Patents 
Working in England; Threatening Legal Proceed 
ings; Applying for Injunction; How to Work 
Patent; Designs 

The book is written primarily for the British pub 
lic and deals with the subject as related to Britis] 
law. This fact does not prevent it being of valu 
to Americans interested in the patent question. Its 
value to us, however, is enhanced by the fact that 
it contains the full text of the new British Patents 
and Designs Acts of 1907, which went into effect on 
Jan. 1, 1908, and contains provisions by which a 
British patent may be annulled if not worked i 
Great Britain. By this Act Great Britain meets 
Germany, France and other countries that fo 
years have built up their industries at the expens« 
of Great Britain and the United States by requir 
ng all patents to be worked. The new parts o! 
the British law are shown in italics, and the autho; 
devotes a chapter to an explanation of provision 
regarding compulsory f 
probable effect. 


working of patents and its 


Cotton Finishing; by the Editors of the Dyer and 
Calico Printer; Heywood & Co., Ltd., 150 
Holborn, London, England; 181 pages, 5 by 8. 
Price, $2.50. ; 

Its scope is indicated by the following abstract of 
the table of contents: Fillers or weighters; stiff- 
ening and binding agents; conditioning agents: 
disinfectants and antiseptics; standard finishes; 
pattern finishes; calender finishes; special goods; 
lace dressing; preparation of the mixings: moiring 
or watering; embossing; finishing of dyed goods; 
defects in finished goods: analysis of finished 
cloths: cotton finishing machinery. The section on 
machinery is freely illustrated and we believe the 
work will prove to be a great help to cotton manu- 
facturers 


Cotton Facts: by Alfred B. Shepperson, 15 Wil 
liam St., New York. Price $1.00 
We have received the December edition of this 
manual, which has been brought up to date and 
includes all of the many features that have made 
it such a useful hand-book in the cotton trade. 


Belts and Belt Driving (Ueber Riemen und Rie- 
mentriebe); by Fritz Krull; 34 pages, 6 by 9; 
F. A. Gunthers Zeitungsverlag, Berlin, Ger- 
many. Price 50 cents. 

This booklet contains a great deal of useful in- 
formation regarding belting and the transmission 
of power by belting, including a number of excel- 
lent illustrations. The subject is divided into the 
following heads: Speed of Belting; Thickness of 
Belts; Pulleys; Special Kinds of Belt Driving; 
Tension Belts; Splicing and Lacing Belts and Care 
of Leather Belts; Conditions Under which Belts 
are Used. The text is in German 
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ing hard scale out of boilers, increasing the < 
pacity of the boilers, and saving coal and _ boile 
feed water. The folder shows an interesting lay 
out for engine, heater, drying and heating coil 
and connections. 


oo 
Calendars for 1908. 





The Mason Machine Works, at Taunton, Mass. 
builders of machinery for cotton mills, have issued 
a decorative calendar representing a stirring scen 
in the Rocky Mountains, which we venture to pr 
dict will adorn the walls of many a cotton mill 
office during the coming year, and will be a pleas 
ant reminder of this well-known concern. 





The Grosser Knitting Machine 
Broadway, New York. 
A articularly handsome wall c a ae 
particularily Nandsome wall < entities 
“Unmasked,” and suitable for the library or offic 


has been sent out by the above firm. 


Co., West 


200 


1 mes 
Llendart 





Draper & Co., Hopedale, Mass 
\ large wall pad, to by 12 inches 
each day of the vear. 


with a leaf 


Thomas H. Ball, dealer in worsted 
Third St., Philadelphia, Pa 

\ very handsome large sized calendar for office 
use, bearing a picture entitled the “Cavalier,” which 
is a work of and an object lesson in history 


yarns, 


is oS 





art 


The Wisconsin Textile Mfg. Co.., 
of hosiery boards, glove and 
etc., Two Rivers, Wis. 

A unique calendar in the form of a mitten ha 

been sent out bv this well known firm; it is 

an excellent advertisement as it shows 
terial and workmanship of their products 


manutacturers 
mitten 


form 


als 
the m: 


——_—— 


Stephenson & Co. 
adelphia, Pa. 
\ daily reminder desk calendar 
out by this well known firm and 
compliments to the trade. 


dealers in worsted yarns, Phil 


} 


been sent 


the 


has 
conveving 


The Hatheway-Sheffield Co., sample books, colo: 
cards, etc.. New York. 
A small lithographed calendar for office use 





Thomas Wolstenholme Sons & Co., manufactur 
ers of French and Bradford spun yarns, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

A large wall pad, 22 
for each day of the year 


by 14 inches, with a le 


City Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
A plain, business-like calendar for 
giving some very fine views of Boston 


office us 





Wm. Kedward Dyeing Co., dyers, bleachers a1 
mercerizers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
known firm are sending out to tl 


a large wall calendar printed in two color 


This well 
trade 
Phenix Insurance Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This well-known insurance company are send 
ing out an attractive desk calendar and daily ri 
minder, bound in leather, from their sprinkled 


risk departinent. 
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Birch Bros., The Somerville Machine Works, 
Somerville, Mass., have issued this year a steel 
ngraved calendar illustrating a scene of the fa 
ous “Falls of the Rhine” and incidentally calling 
ttention to their line of textile finishing machin- 

‘he firm of Birch Bros. was established in 


Narragansett manufacturers of 
underwear, Pawtucket, 
beautiful calendar in 
y Phillip Boileau, en 
Girl.” It makes a very 


Textile Co., 

Narragansett high 
R. I., are sending out a 

ors after the painting by 

tled “The Ameri 

r 7 


ctive wall ornament. 


grade 


The Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., 
| cotton machinery, have issued for 1908 
ulendar whirh illustrates the line of machinery 
h they Several fine engravings of a 
spinning frame and loom call direct attention 
ir product. 
a 


Loving Cup to Evan Arthur Leigh. 


ers oOo! 


build. 


n Arthur 
House 
on the 
ype. John 

Conn., presided and during 
upon Charles H. Fish of Dover, 


ental , 
arKert 


he gathering. About half 
Mr. Fish called upon f 
t to break open a mound of 
f the table, which was found 
) loving cup prepared 
Company of New York, and which 
guests presented to Mr. Leigh. 

the occasion 


way 


our ot 


Silver 


iffa Vy & 


assembled 


he cup was designed specially for 
unique from the fact of its decorations 

ting exclusively to . cotton manufacturing. 
ound the lower rim of the bowl is an embossed 
ath of cotton bolls and leaves. On one out ot 
three panels is the inscription engraved within 
wreath of English “Presented to Evan 

‘thur Leigh as a Token of Appreciation and 
Esteem Dec. 6th, 1907.”” On the second panel are 
the names of the members of the party as follows, 
those names being inscribed within a border made 
ip of three top flat card bends: 

J. D. Aiken of Taftville, Conn.; R. Beatty of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; C. P. Brooks of New Bedford, 
Mass.; J. B. Cudlip of St. John, New Brunswick, 
Canada; J. Eccles of Taftville, Conn.; C. H. Fish 
f Dover, N. H.; S. E. ll River, 

Law- 


Hathaway of Fall 

Mass.; D. S. Johnston of Cohoes, N. Y.; H 
ton of Plainfield, Conn.; W. H. Loftus of Newark, 
N. J.; R. McArthur of Biddeford, Me.; A. B. Mole 
f Montreal, Canada; W. E. Parker of Lawrence, 
Mass.; L. Simpson of Valleyfield, Quebec, Canada; 
H. E. Walmsley of New Bedford, Mass.; A. T. 
White of Manville, R. I.; W. T. Whitehead of 
Montreal, Canada; C. J. H. Woodbury of Boston, 
Mass. 

The third panel carries a complete miniature 

volving flat card embossed and engraved so as 
to show every detail. On each handle of the cup 
is something symbolical of cotton manufacturing; 
for example, on one handle a shuttle and thread; 
on another, a mule spindle and cop; and on an- 
other, a flyer and spindle. 


roses, 
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The object of having the cup designed and 
decorated in the manner previously described was 
to commemorate the inventions of Mr. Leigh’s 
father which were very numerous and included the 
leading features of the revolving flat card, espe 
cially the flexible bend, also the loose boss roll, 
the arrangement of a central headstock for mules 
and many others. 

In addition to those whose names have already 
been given, there were also present A. C. Butler, 
Mr. Leigh’s nephew, and Richard Johnson, of John 
Sykes Company, Huddersfield, England. 

-__ Oo  — 


Heating and Ventilating. 


ventila tem of 
been installed by the 
Watertown, Mass., in the 
building recently occupied by the well known en 
gineering firm of Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass 
Upon the same shaft are mounted two fans, one 
serving 


A combined | 1 ind 
particular inter s just 


Massachusetts Fan Co 


ting sys 


leater 


her actino 
iT aClilli2 


ibove the 

roof. he arrangement provid r the driving 

bof] placed 
between ther 

iiiaaiiadaaalilal iit 


Graduates from the Textile Correspondence 
Schools. 


Following is a fiet 


ym the textile departm 
Correspondence Scho 
October and 

Complete Cotton Cour 
Crackan, Mobile, Ala 

Cott 3 


September, 


Carding and Spinning sé: 
Baillargeon, Lawrence, Mass.; James Ewing 
ers, Huntsville, Ala.; Floyd Wi 
Anderson, S. C.; John L. Fuqua, West Durl 
N. C.; George ry Jones, angley, S. 
Walter Mercer, Fall ; 
Laurinburg, N. C.; Georg fred ; 
Douglass, Mass.; William Shaw, Danielson, Conn 
Cotton Warp Preparation a1 in Weaving 
Course: John Mongeau, Burl 
Morris, Corsicana, 
well, Alexander City, Ala. 
Fancy Cotton Weaving: 

Fort Mill, S. C.; Philias Comea 
Charles Russell Harrington, Nor 
Complete Textile Designin; 

drews, Millbury, Mass.; 
Kensington, Phila., Pa 
Theory of Textile Designi1 
Ferdinan Arensmeyer, Bri 
Nicholas, Harrisville, R. ] 
Cotton Designing : Airey, Dan- 
ville, Va.; Joseph Augusta McKeown, Crompton, 
aie 
Woolen Carding and Spinning 
Hawkings, Paris, Ontario, 
McLellan, Rockford, II] 
Woolen Warp Preparation and W 
mund Starkie Wood, Haverhill 
lon Wybron, Marcellus, N. \ 
Woolen Carding, Spit 
fred Cunliffe, Coscob, 
vine, Philadelphia, Pa. 


rd Garri 


> : 
River, 


Te xXxas 


Raymond 


rge Kirby 
y Course: 
William Turner 

Jesse Albert 


eaving: 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































S. J. Corey Co. Removes. 





rhe S. J. Corey Co., dealers in dyestuffs and 
hemicalis, are moved on January 1 from their lo- 
ation on Congress St. to new and more com- 
odious offices and warehouse at 110 Broad St., 
Boston 


ee 


The Foster Steam Superheater. 


[he Power Specialty Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York, manufacturers of the Foster patented 
steam superheater, state that notwithstanding the 
business depre$sion which has been experienced 
luring the past few months, they have booked a 

rge number of important contracts since the first 

September, and that their business for 1907 shows 

very gratifving increase over any previous year. 
Present indications in the way of renewed in- 
uiries and resumption of negotiations temporarily 
uspended by reason of the conditions referred to, 
\Oint to the closing of a large amount of business 
vithin the next few months. Among many con- 
tracts which have been secured since the date 
mentioned the following are given: 

\labama White Marble Co., 600 h. p. in Wickes 
oilers. Babcock & Wilcox Co., for Pensacola 
Navy Yard, 1600 h. p. in B. & W. boilers. United 
Shoe Machinery Co., 1032 h. p. in B. & W. boilers. 
Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., 2500 h. p. in 


Stirling boilers. American Railway Co., 838 h. p. in 
Heine boilers. Schlitz Brewing Co., 2000 h. p. in 
Edge Moor boilers. Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
\sso., 2000 h. p. in Heine boilers. Tonawanda 


Board & Paper Co., goo h. p. in Return Tubular 
slp siamese toed 


Water Softening. 


In 1900 the Tonawanda Iron & Steel Co. of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., installed a 4,000 h. p. 
We-Fu-Go water softening and purifying system. 
Since that time it has been necessary to open the 
boilers only once a year for washing out and in- 
spection. They have just placed a second order 
with Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co. of Pittsburg, Pa., 
for an addition to their present system, to take 
care of increased boiler capacity of 4,000 h. p., 
making a total of 8,000 h. p. 

Among the recent orders taken by Wm. B. 
Scaife & Sons Co. for We-Fu-Go and Scaife 
water softening and purifying systems are the 
following: 

Saratoga Textile Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
2,400 gallon per hour We-Fu-Go System; Roch- 
ester & Pittsburg Coal & Iron Co., Walston, Pa., 
1.250 h. p. We-Fu-Go System (fourth order); 
Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation, Rossiter, 
Pa., 1,800 h. p. We-Fu-Go System; Wickwire Steel 
Co.. Buffalo, N. Y., 4,000 h. p. We-Fu-Go System; 
Union Brewing Co:, Sharon, Pa., 500 h. p. We- 
Fu-Go System; American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Cambridge, O., 2,000 h. p. We-Fu-Go System; 
George J. Renner, Jr., Brewery, Youngstown, O., 
soo h. p. Scaife system; People’s Brewing Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., 700 h. p. We-Fu-Go System. 
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S.C. Lowe’s Birthday Celebrated. 


No one would have supposed that such a thing 
as depression in the cotton industry was ever 
talked about had he been present at the Hotel 
Westminster on the evening of December 28, 
where a party of friends of Stephen C. Lowe had 
gathered to give him a dinner in celebration of 
his fiftieth birthday. 

Cotton mill men from all parts of New England 
and Boston and New Bedford business men gath- 
ered to do him justice. In the thirty years during 
which he has been connected with the machinery 
and mill supply trade few men in the trade have 
built up a larger circle of acquaintances. 

Since 1901 Mr. Lowe has acted as American 
agent for John Hetherington & Sons in addition to 
his large mill supply business in New Bedford. 

The good time will linger long in the memories 
of those present, but as a more substantial re- 
membrance Mr. Lowe was presented with a hand- 
some silver loving cup, the presentation being 
made by John C. Burke of Lowell. Mrs. Lowe 
was not forgotten, and to her the friends pre- 
sented a silver salad dish, as William Morse act- 
ing as spokesman said, “to show her that Mr. 
Lowe’s friends did not think they had been alto- 
gether responsible for making him a good fel- 
low.” Many other presents were showered upon 
the fifty year young beneficiary, some quite ex- 
traordinary. 

The literary exercises included an ode com- 
posed for the occasion by Charles H. Martin, 
while the musical selections were under the spe- 
cial direction of John W. Crooks. Alfred A. 
Hayes acted as toast master. 

Among those present were William Jackson, H 
G. Simonds, T. F. Glennon, A. C. Lordley, Samuel 
Taylor, James B. Shea, E. W. Bailey, Charles A. 
Bowen, George A. Aver, John Neild, O. D. Baker, 
FE. B. Van Tassel, John T. Morrill, James W. 
Hindle, William B. Hawes, John G. Nicholson, 
Arthur R. Sharp, W. A. McKenney, S. C. Hath- 
away, A. H. Broderick, J. E. Osborne, George H. 
Shapley, Oliver Hawes, Otis S. Cook, J. G. 
Porter, I. H. McAlman, Arnold Schaer, W. H 
Bryant, G. E. Gale, John H. Lawrence, Charles 
C. Russ, C. H. Martin, R. N. Hathaway, Arthur 
Luce, Frederick W. Reynolds, William O. Devoll, 
N. W. Whipple, Z. D. Hall, Harold Creighton, W. 
H. Loftus, Morton Alden, Thomas Lowe, Fred 
erick B. Lacy, David Beatty, A. O. Davidson, 
Tsaac B. Rich, T. F. Galvin, J. A. Brainerd, Henry 
J. Ballou, Charles F. Murphy, H. G. Simmons. 
Jeremiah McCarthy. 

— 


Tapes, Braids and Ribbons. 





The Wick Narrow Fabric Co., whose offices are 
at 728 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa., and mills in 
Paterson and Philadelphia, has had remarkable 
success in building up a large business in a com- 
paratively short time. 

They conceived the idea of the adjustable fancy 
hat band, “the band with hooks.” It was a good 
thing and just what was wanted in the trade to 
supply the popular demand for fancy hat bands. 
They were not content with a knowledge that they 


$51] 


had a good thing, but pushed it so vigorously that 
hese fancy hat bands are now carried in stock by 
almost every hatter in the country. 

In building up this very widely used specialty 
they did not, however, neglect that branch of their 
vusiness devoted to the mill and manufacturing 
trade, for which they make tapes, braids and all 
sorts of ribbons. Their “Acorn Brand’’ is 
known. 

Their experience in the hat band trade has 
broadened their facilities for producing novelties 
for the mill trade. From those manufacturers 
vho are not familiar with their product they in- 
vite inquiries for samples and prices. 

John E. Wick is the president and Walter G. 
Borton secretary and treasurer of the company. 

——————— 


Principal Brooks Resigns. 


well 


Christopher P. Brooks has resigned as Principal 
of the School of Textiles of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools and disposed of his interests 
therein, his resignation to take effect March I. 
Consequently the Correspondence School of Tex 
tiles which was established by him in 1898 under 
the name of the American Correspondence School 
of Textiles and during the last nine vears has 
been conducted from New Bedford, Mass., will 
shortly be removed to the Home Office of the 
International Correspondence Schools at Scran- 
ton, Pa. Mr. Brooks, whose attention has been 
closely devoted to textile education, first in charge 
of the Lowell and the New Bedford Textile 
Schools and more recently exclusively in corre- 
spondence education, will take an extended trip 
abroad before accepting any new position. His 
successor as Principal of the Correspondence 
School of Textiles has not yet been appointed, but 
probably the present Assistant Principal, Mr. C. 
J. Brickett, will be promoted to that position. 


—_—$_$_—_— 


The Massachusetts Fan Co., Watertown, Mass., 
is installing a heating and ventilating system for 
the American Lace Co., Elyria, O., and is also 
introducing a similar apparatus for the prevention 
of condensation in the Algonquin Printing Co., 
Fall River, Mass. 


ee 


An Interesting Publicity Campaign. 


In the November issue of “Selling Magazine,” 
Walter B. Snow, publicity engineer and formerly 


publicity manager of the B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
describes the campaign which gave such an im- 
petus to the idea of Mechanical Draft and ex- 
tended the prestige of the B. F. Sturtevant Co 
in connection with it. As a well conceived and 
cleverly executed piece of publicity for a broad 
mechanical proposition it possesses great inter- 
est for those interested in machinery advertising. 
The article has been reprinted in leaflet form. 
ee 


Making Hosiery Yarn to Sell. 


The Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga., man- 
ufacturers of fancy cassimeres, jeans and cotton 
warps, are putting out a line of cotton hosiery 
yarns, from 6s to 24s, in white and mixed. They 
solicit the patronage of manufacturers requiring 
up-to-date yarns. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The Gilbreth ‘‘Field System.”’ 


A complete set of instructions under which his 
organization is operate 


ed has been published by 
Frank B. Gilbreth, of New York. The “Field 
System” 


of the Gilbreth organization has been de- 
veloped since the beginning of Mr. Gilbreth’s work 
in the engineering field, being always subject to 
corrections, additions and any changes which his 
workmen from store mason to superintendent 
might suggest. It has been his object to organize 
and instruct his forces so that work in the field, 
even though many miles from the central office, 
could be conducted under the “Field System” as 
accurately and effectively as contracts executed in 
New York. 

Contracts 


which have been placed in Seattle, 
Louisiana, 


San Francisco, Montreal and other 
points, prove that this idea has been carried out to 
most advantageous result. Mr. Gilbreth erected 
the first reinforced concrete and again the first 
brick strwcture in San Francisco after the disaster 

Three other notable results of the Gilbreth or- 
ganization are the towns which were built in Can- 
ton, South Carolina, Sprague’s Falls, Me., and 
Piercefield, N. Y. In each case unimproved land 
was taken over and in a few months, a complete 
industrial town was the result. The nucleus of the 
Gilbreth organization is its system, and it is only 
by making use of certain instructions, comprehen- 
sive to the most minute detail, that work has been 
done and is now being done which places the Gil- 
breth organization among the leaders in the build 
ing industry. 

The book, entitled “ The Gilbreth Field System,” 
most comprehensive in nature, and most carefully 
compiled, has been known to contractors for some 
little time, and many have desired to avail them- 
selves of the knowledge contained therein. The 
contents of the book have been carefully guarded, 
only a limited number of copies being in print and 
each copy in existence being held by a member of 
the Gilbreth organization only. Each foreman : 
supplied with a copy, being required to give his 
note for $20 to insure its return. 

Mr. Gilbreth states that in spite of such precau 
tions, office boys have been bribed, certain pages 
of the book photographed, and some few foremen 
have taken their copies of the ‘Field System” 
away on leaving the employ of Mr. Gilbreth. 

After careful consideration of the many requests 
for a copy of this volume, which have been made 
to him from time to time, Mr. Gilbreth at last de- 
cided to give the volume to the public, realizing 
that the publication of such of its contents as may 
he known can do no harm and that many of the 
excellent points which characterize it will undoubt- 
edly be of advantage to the building industry as 
a whole. 

Much of the data which it contains was prepared 
by men in his employ and the ‘Field System” pre- 
sents it in terse, concise language which makes the 
thought clear to any employe. In this respect, its 
simplicity of expression has doubtless been a great 
factor in the success which has marked its use, 

That the book will receive wide comment and 
commendation, and in some respectg criticism as 
well, is the expectation of Mr. Gilbreth. In either 
case, its publication will be of advantage to the 
building industry, and thus serve its purpose. 

Each contractor develops his system along lines 
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to the individuality of his own ideas and 

t those in his employ. Certain contrac- 
ade public their methods in certain 
publication of the Gil- 
now goes a step further and 
system in its. entirety 
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Building for the American School of 
Correspondence. 


peculiar 
the 


ir work The 
System” 


successtiul 


The building recently 
chool of Ci 


American 
Chicago, is of particu- 

interest architectural and the 
ducational point of \ If it is true that a 


erected for the 
rrespondence, 
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ILDING FOR 


building ref ( acter of its occupant it is 
easy to rea y of the American School, 
for this new home of home study is marked by 
lignity and usefulnes In its external 
harmonizes perfectly with the practical 
purposes its design and the dignity of its sur- 
roundings; and it is also a center from which radi- 
ate invisible lines reaching to the very ends of 
the earth. Here are the headquarters of a great 
institution devoted exclusively to correspondence 
nstruction along technical lines—a quiet but 
forceful factor in the distinctly modern machinery 
education; whose enlisted army of ambitious 
workers answers its roll-call from every quarter 
of the globe. 
The structure thus partakes to some extent of 
the nature of an office building as well as a 
school. Its design was, therefore. a complex 
problem dictated by several considerations. First, 
f was its intended use as a school and a 
administration, but a factor of almost 
weight was its location. It stands in the 
immediate inity of Washington Park and the 
Midway of world’s fair fame, now an 


center 


equal 


essential 
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link in Chicago’s great boulevard system. Thus 
it has the advantages of surroundings of great 
natural beauty. fn conjunction with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, whose administration offices 
stand only two blocks away, the school is itself 
destined to be as instrumental in making this the 
educational center of the city, as it has been in 
making Chicago an important center of corre- 
spondence instruction. 

This location dictated for the school a design 
that would in no wise conflict with the architec- 
tural scheme of the other educational structures 
which, in increasing numbers, are arising in the 
vicinity. The problem was to combine in the ex- 
terior design of a single structure the picturesque- 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


ness appropriate to collegiate architecture and the 
solidity and stateliness required in an office build- 
ing. This scheme has been worked out in the 
utmost simplicity by the architects, Pond & Pon, 
Chicago. 

The material of the exterior is paving brick of 
two shades, with Bedford stone for enrichment, 
and moss-green tile in the roof. The brick used 
in the basement and projecting corners of the 
rustications is of purplish red, somewhat darker 
than that used in the body; the tone is strength- 
ened by its being laid with dark joints. The brick 
in the body of the wall is a medium warm red, 
variegated enough to have life and pleasing tex- 
ture; its general contrast to the darker material 
is emphasized by it being laid with white joints, 
and by the white finish of the window sash and 
frames, 

The building faces south. It contains four 
stories and basement. The general interior plan 
is that of the letter E: the return of the east’ and 
west wings encloses on two sides an open court, 
sixty feet square, walled in at the rear 


l and 
entered through an arched driveway. 
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[The note of green struck in the roof tiling is 
rried throughout the interior wood finish of 
building, which is of quartered oak; the notes 
purple and red reappear in the wall decoration, 
nd the red in the polished granite of the en- 
-e steps. Red is also present in the flooring 
the vestibule and the corridor on the ground 
which consists of plain red English quarry 
laid with broad dark joints and relieved by 
asional mosaics of glazed and vari-colored til- 
ng. The general interior color scheme is seen to 
st advantage in the vestibule. The high oaken 
inscoting, the ceiling beams, and the furnish- 
igs are tinted a soft green; the walls and ceiling 
inels a warm buff, relieved with unique, conven- 
1 flowered designs in red, green and purple 
hole blending harmoniously and in pleasing 
t with the general darker tinting of the 


I its interior arrangements and appoint- 
nts, the building well adapted to its double 
urpose. In fact, the facilities possessed by this 
titution for the conduct of its practical courses 
the imparting of high-grade and thorough in 
yn, and the systematic methods that it has 
as the result of years of experience in 
are in themselves a revelation of typical 
nerican ingenuity and enterprise 

he administrative offices are on the 
the remainder of the building is 
‘commodation of the large staff of instruct- 
editors and other employes in charge of the 
us details of the work. An interior telephone 
em that is unsurpassed for 
s all departments. To facilitate the work of 

business office and mailing room, several 
latest electrical appliances have been installed, 
] adding and folding ma 
operated by electric power. In the 
basement are the stock and shipping rooms and 
the steam heating plant. The system of heating 
known as the “direct-indirect.”” The larger ra- 
liators are located in juxtaposition to cold-air 
ducts that lead from the outside through the 
walls and supply an abundance of fresh air at all 
times. Electricity is used throughout for lighting 
purposes. The corridors and larger rooms are 
equipped with Nernst lamps, the other parts of 
the building with incandescent lamps. Lavatories 
vith hot and cold water are located on each floor. 
On the second floor are the lecture room anid 
he rest room for employes. The lecture room is 
used as a meeting place for the clubs that have 
been formed at the works of the Crane Co., the 
McCormick Harvester Co., and other large manu- 
facturing plants in and near Chicago. At these 
plants students of the American School have or- 
ganized, appointed leaders from their own num- 
ber, and found mutual assistance in studying 
together. From time to time they meet in the 
lecture room of the school, where they are pro- 
ided apparatus, and—since most 


ichning, 
second 


used for 


completeness con 


] 


ding envelope sealers, 
“ 


lnes, al 


V 


ded with instructors, 
of them come direct from the shop to the school 
—with a substantial lunch, all for the usual tui- 
tion. The school also provides its employes with 
free coffee and lunch at noon time. 

Suitable quarters and adequate equipment mean 
as much to the students of the school as they di 
to the persons who occupy the various offices. 
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They assure speed and accuracy in the handling 
of the enormous mail of the school, and make 
possible the careful organization which is neces- 
sary to any resident or correspondence, 
that would make its work thorough and practical 
and keep it up-to-date. 

It is no small task to make a successful engi- 
neer out of the average student who enters a 
resident technical school, though he has the ad- 
vantages of a good preliminary education, ample 
study time and personal instruction, the incentive 
of class competition, and the use of 
dollars’ 
task to 


man who 


~h 1 
schoo}, 


thousands of 
worth of apparatus. It is a tremendous 
make a engineer out of the 
forced to quit school and earn his 
living, who works hard all the time and overtime 
half the time, who must study alone odd 
imes, and who mt be taught books 
ind letters by men a thousand miles away. That 
the American School of Correspondence can pro- 
successful engineers under such circum 
stances proves that its students are in 
its instructors are 
organization 


successful 


was 


and at 
through 


duce 
earnest, 
except nally pable. and its 
is pertect 


ce iae ceca aa as 
Notice to Government Contractors. 
We have rec 


Dec. 14, 1907, from the Bu 
Accounts, Navy De 


letter, 
Supplies 


partment, shington: 


Editor Textile World Record: 
The Bureau ri | 
facturers—160 in 
the recent improven 1 
of the Navy Department as regards: (a) w 
of bonds and contracts on proposals less 
$500.00 in value; (b) unloading, at 
pense, deliveries at navy 
lays in payment for 
ishing I0 per 
deliveries, etc 
tition, tl 
tures of bidding. 
This letter has: been given widespread attention 
through certain mediums—trade journals, jobbers’ 
associations, etc.—and the impression has 
created and disseminated broac 


manu 
laining 
yusiness 
1iving 
than 
nment ex 
yards; (c) obviating de- 
nade, and (d) abol 
cent. reservation from val 


ue of 
g compe- 


} 
hI 
na 


ible tea- 


with a view of encouragi1 
i “tir 


hus eliminating certain objec 


S 


been 
cast throughout the 
country that the Bureau intends to confine 
tition to manufacturers only, by refusing 
sider bids from the wholesaler, jobber, re 
middleman. 

The Bureau has neither the desire n 
to exclude any reputable dealer from 
naval supplies. All bids from such pe 
given the same consideration, and 
award will be made to the lowest f 
ble bidder. By reason of the onerous require 
ments under the old form of contract many re- 
sponsible firms were unwilling to deal directly with 
the Bureau. 3y removing th onerous condi- 
tions it is hoped that such firms will bid directly 
for the Navy business, and, by thus widening com- 
petition, give to the Navy better prices and 
prompter deliveries. 


yrmal responsi- 
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Telephone Card for Wool Trade. 





F. Nathaniel Perkins, dealer in foreign and do- 
mestic wools, of 246 Summer St., Boston, Mass., 
has issued a New Year’s card which is unique and 
decidedly useful in the wool trade. 

It contains a list of the wool merchants, brokers 
and dealers with their telephone numbers, also 
lists of banks and trust companies, steamship, rail- 
road and transportation companies, warehouses 
and other lines of business which are likely to be 
called on the phone. It is a decidedly useful refer- 
ence card. 

ee 


Designing Fabrics by Accident. 


The death of a man of mark in the Yorkshire 
trade recalls a story of the part that lucky accident 
will play in textile industry. The late Mr. James 
Booth, of Halifax, did not depend upon accidents 
for success. He was always an innovator, and his 
special gift lay in the divination of what was 
wanted next in order to keep the mill busy. To 
him is credited the introduction of the worsted 
coating trade to Bradford, in the days when he 
was manager at Saltaire. 

He made earlier successes by the adaptation of 
means not used previously in his own line of trade 
and some later ones. Of these, one was the orig- 
ination of “Kyrle” cloth, which fifteen years ago 
was more familiar than now. The story goes that 
its discovery was due to what seemed a serious 
mishap. A piece of stockinet fabric containing 
wool and mohair was urgently wanted, as the 
sample for a large order. Special care and special 
haste were devoted to its preparation throughout, 
and its “finishing” was awaited with impatience. 
\t the eleventh hour the foreman finisher, with a 
face as long as a fiddle, broke the news that the 
piece had spoiled in milling. Spoiled it was, and 
nothing could be done to remedy it; for the mo- 
hair, instead of peaceably milling like wool, had 
burst up into unruly loops. The case was incon- 
ceivably unfortunate, and no little was heard of 
the culpable carelessness that had led to the un- 
doing of a set of high hopes. On the whole, the 
finisher was to be considered fortunate in not 
being discharged. 

Then it became a question of what to do with 
this extraordinary cloth. Inspiration came, how- 
ever! The fabric was shown to the glovers, with 
the suggestion that here was something new, and 
entirely suitable for the backs of kid gloves. The 
fabric was an extreme novelty; it was also a 
monopoly, and some seasons passed before com- 
petitors achieved the same effect. Meantime Mr. 
Booth’s firm enjoyed a long run upon liberal quan- 
tities, with handsome prices—just what every 
manufacturer of fancy cloths dreams of, and what 
few attain! 

The accident set a fashion in Kyrle or “curl” 
cloths for mantles, which ran through all manner 
of qualities, prices, and materials, and was doubt- 
less of service to many others besides the strong- 
willed and now deceased master of Lee Bank Mills. 
If the incident cannot rank with that casual fall- 
ing of an apple which led to an elucidation of the 














laws of gravity, it may at least take a place in tl 
romance of industry. The occurrence of the unex 
pected has provided us with more novelties a1 
changes than can ever be fully known; and som: 
thing is to be said for the habit of preserving th 
memory of instances that are fairly authenticate: 
—The Textile Mercury. 
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A Southern Mill Town. 


The Merrimack Mfg. Co., located at Huntsville, 
Ala., have issued a folder which shows a sample 
of the cloth they make and gives the following in 
teresting particulars in regard to this Southern 
mill village: Located two miles south of Hunts- 
ville, on an electric car line. Cars run every fif- 
teen minutes into Huntsville. 

Merrimack has a population of 3,500. Hunts- 
ville is a growing city of 18,000 inhabitants, and 
possesses many natural advantages. Two rail- 
roads, the N. C. & St. L. and Southern, give the 
residents ample freight and passenger service. 
Freestone spring water, pumped through the mill 
village from Braham Spring, which has a supply 
of 8,000,000 gallons per day. 

Merrimack is situated near a range of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, with a temperate climate. It 
is said to be the healthiest village in the South. A 
corps of men are constantly at work cleaning and 
beautifying the streets. A beautiful village of 250 
houses, well constructed and convenient. A nice, 
average sized house rents for $4.00 per month 
The village is on high ground among beautiful 
shade trees; the streets and alleys are graded so 
they are well drained. The village is also well 
lighted by electricity. The mill does not run any 
store or commissary. The people trade where 
they please. Wages are paid every other Satur- 
day. The mill stops at noon on Saturdays. There 
is a fine pasture containing 200 acres of land, cov- 
ered with Bermuda grass and clover. A cow can 
be kept at practically no expense. A large, well 
lighted and conveniently located hall, equipped 
with lodge furniture and all necessary conven- 
iences, is furnished free to the orders of Odd 
Fellows, Juniors, and Red Men. There is a mod 
ern school ‘building, centrally located, with large, 
well-ventilated rooms, equipped with up-to-date 
furniture, lighted by electricity and heated by 
steam. A night school is provided for those who 
wish to attend. The school runs for nine months 
of the year and is free to all operatives. Two 
churches are in the village, well furnished and 
electrically lighted, with Sunday schools that rank 
with the best in North Alabama. The Merrimack 
Mfg. Co. contributes freely to the support of resi 
dent ministers. The Merrimack Mfg. Co. pro 
vides a large bathing pool and bath house equipped 
with shower baths. The Bradley Concert Band 
gives frequent musical entertainments free, which 
adds greatly to the life of the village. The band 
consists of 21 uniformed members, made up en- 
tirely of residents of Merrimack. The mills are 
among the largest in the South; the work rooms 
are well lighted and kept clean, heated by hot air 
in the winter and cooled by air blown over ice, in 


summer. 


Recent Textile Patents. 


BLEACHING APPARATUS. 872,265. Rene 
Van Buggenhoudt, New York, assignor of one- 
half to Otto Goetz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BLEACHING COTTON Fibers. 872,007. Rene 
Van Buggenhoudt, New York, assignor of one- 
half to Otto Goetze, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BRAIDING MACHINES. Change gearing for. 
873,608. Henry Janssen, Wyomissing, Pa., as- 
signor to Textile Machine Works, Inc., Wyo 
missing, Pa. 

"LOTH CUTTING Machine. 
Ballard, Norristown, Pa., assignor to Wildman 
Manufacturing Co., Norristown, Pa. 

“-LOTH SHRINKING Machine. 873,224. Charles 
W. Fenner, Cleveland, O., assignor to Spotless 
Steam Sponger Co., Cleveland, O 

“LOTH SHRINKING Machine. 873,656. Albert 
Bloch, Chicago, Ill. 

DYEING. 873,636. Hans Toepfer, Elberfeld, Ger- 
many, assignors to Farbenfabriken vorm 
Friedr. Bayer & Co., 

DYEING. 873.277 


4I:44/ 


873,285. George L. 


Elberfeld, Germany. 


Gustav A. Waldinger and 
Carl F. Iserloth, Elberfeld, Germany, assignors 
to Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., 
Elberfeld, Germany. 

DYEING MACHINE. 872,597 
Philadelphia, Pa 

DYEING MACHINE. 872,807. 
Fletcher, Paterson, N. J. 

FABRIC FOLDING and Stitching Machine 
872.381. James A. Schufelt, Oswego, N. Y., 
assignor to Frederick Conde, Oswego, N. Y 

FLAX-BREAKER FEEDING Mechanism. 871,- 
863. George H. Ellis, St. Paul, Minn., as- 
signor to International Flax Twine Co., a cor- 
poration of Minnesota 

KNITTING FABRIC. 872,163. Louis N. L 
Williams. Ogontz, Pa.. assignor of one-half to 
Robert W. Scott, Leeds Point, N. J. 

KNITTING MACHINE Pattern Mechanism 
874,074 Harry A. Houseman, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to Standard Machine Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

LOOM. 872.035. William Wattie, Worcester, 
Mass., assignor to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, a corporation of Massachusetts 

LOOMS Lay Motion for 873.,606. Alonzo E 
Rhoades. Hopedale, Mass., assignors to 
Draper Co, Hopedale, Mass. - 

LOOMS. Wire Head and Fastening Means for. 
873,448. Frank Mitchell and Charles Beal, 
Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

LOOMS. Rotary Magazine for Weft Replenish 
ing. 873.467. Melvin L. Stone, Lowell, Mass.. 
assignors to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM FOR THE MANUFACTURE of Tufted 
or Pile Fabrics. 872,507. Thomas Green- 
wood. Wolverley, near Kidderminister, Eng- 
land. 

LOOM FOR THE MANUFACTURE of Tufted 


or Pile Fabrics. 872,508 Thomas Green 


Daniel F. Waters, 


Wm. H 


wood, Wolverley, nea: 


land. 


LOOM FOR THE MANUFACTURE of Tufted 
or Pile Fabrics. 872,506. Thomas Green- 
wood, Wolverley, near Kidderminister, Eng- 
land. 

LOOM PICKER Check. 
Claremont, N. H. 

LOOM PICKER Motion 872,781 
Ayer, Claremont, N. H 

LOOM POWER Gage and Lug Strap. 
Chester A. Messer, East Madison, Me. 

LOOM REED. 
Manville, R. I 


LOOM-SHUTTLE-CHANGING 
872,254. Eppa H. Ryon, Worcester, 
assignor to Crompton & Knowles 
Works, a corporation of Massachusetts. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

LOOM SHUTTLE a \rnold Guldemann, 
Paterson, N. J., assignor to Isaac A. Hall, 
Paterson, N. J. 

LOOM SHUTTLE Check. 8 
Ayer, Claremont, N. H. 
LOOM SHUTTLE Check. 872,770. 

Ayer, Claremont, N. H. 

LOOM -STOP-MOTION. 871,875. 
Lanning, Dorchester, Mass. 

LOOM TAKE-UP Mechanism. 872,061 
A. Gordon, Jr., Worcester, Mass., assignor to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, a 
poration of Massachusetts. 

LOOMS. Thread-Cutter for Weft Replenishing 
872,471. Edward S. Stimpson, Hopedale, 
Mass., assignor to Draper Co., Portland, Me., 
and Hopedale, Mass., a corporation of Maine 

MEASURING MACHINE. Cloth. 873.454. 
Levi P. Normandin, Jackson, Mich. 

PILE FABRIC. 873,744. Harry Hardwick, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Ivins, Dietz & 
Metzger Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPINNING-FRAMES. Whirl for Cap. 
August A. Sack, Providence, R. I. 

SPINNING-MACHINE Drawing Mechanism. 
872,804. George A. Farley, Lawrence, Mass 

SPINDLE DRIVING Mechanism for Mules. 
872,687. Wm. D. Rundlett, N. Andover, Mass., 
assignor to Davis & Furber Machine Co., N. 

Mass., 


Kidderminister, Eng- 


> — 
872,780 


Wm. H. Ayer, 
Wm. H. 
873,767. 


874,006. Antonio Marcante, 


Mechanism. 
Mass., 
Loom 
871,911 


Arthur Buckler, 


a 
7 = 


82. Wm. H. 


Wm. H. 


Chas. D. 


Albert 


cor- 


872,019 


Andover, 
setts. 
The invention relates to that class of mules 
wherein the rotation of the spindle-driving drum 
on the usual carriage is effected by means of a 
rim band or rope driven from grooved wheels on 
a rim shaft. On the shaft between the pulley, d’, 
and the flange 2 at the end of said shaft is mounted 
the hub of the grooved pulley, e, employed for 
driving the band at its fastest speed, and on an 
extension of the hub of said pulley is secured a 


a corporation of Massachu- 
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the same, so that 


Same Delt direc 
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hey may be driven by one 
rom any power shaft, 
one to the other 
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MACHINERY. Ring 873,483. 
| therton, Providence, R. I., as 
rs to At! ig Ring Co., Pr 
e, R. I 
873,422. He S Gollan 


AD and also T 
ting the Stra 
ayne aw 
oO 
D FINISHING 
{1 Pohl. P 


READ-FINISHIN( 





we 
Da 


WOOL WASHING M 


rent. G 


Sargent’ Sons 


Machine Silk. 874,235. 


Silk. 873,491 
assignor to 
Finishing Co., Paterson, 


Emile 


574,101 


C s without Pattern 
gus Regal, Banjaluka, 
gnor oft yne-third to 


td to Eugen Kara 


872,020. Frederick 


l Mass., assignor to ( 
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Textile Trade Marks Registered. 


nderson Zephyr.” G 
& Co., New York 
Monroe 

Mills, Lowell, Ma 
“The Cap and Gown.” 
Hosiery. 
luffy Ruffles.” Ladies 
M. Philipsborn 


Mills.” 


Dav id J 





Cotton Piece Goods 
i 


Wm. Anderson 


Boott 


Knit Gloves and Ladies’ 
Abraham, Berkeley, Cal 
Suits. Waists, Pe tticoats. 
New York. 
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“Mazel.” 
Isaacs Bros., New York. 


“Fort Brand.” 


“Monumental.” 


‘Ardsley 


“Glol 


‘“Sheltona.” 


“Fluffy Ruffles.” 
$Calitanw 9 
aiitex 
“Kuhla.” Silk Piece 


“Thread & 


“Diamond Hall.” 


“Tvanhoe.’ 
“Banner.” 


“Eutex” 
“Pantafly” Trousers 








(556 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Clothing. 
Overalls, 
Mulroney Mig. Co., 


Duck Coats, Pants, et 
Fort Dodge, Ia. 





Geo. Washington, Jr 
Coats, Vests, etc. 
St. Josephs, Mo. 
Dre ss and Negligee Sl} irts Jac 
Lauer, Baltimore, Md. 


Clothes.” 


Overcoats 


Block Bros. Clothing C 


“R. E. S.” Printed and Dved Cotton Piece Goods 
Garner & Co., New York 
“PD. M.” Printed and Dyed Cotton Piece Goods 


Garner & Co.., 
Mills.” 

Underwear 

town, Pa. 

ve.” Knitted Sweaters and 

Loeb Newman, New York. 

Dress Fabrics in Silk, Worsted, Cot- 

ton and Mohair. Sidney Blumenthal & Co 

Inc., New York 

Textile Leggings and Overgait 
Jacob & Sons. New York 

Knitted, Netted and Lace Goods. J 

W. Smith, Chester, Pa 

Goods The 

Beniley Silk Co., New York 

Thrum Workshop.” 
Portieres. Nye 


New York. 
Women’s and Misses’ Ribbed 
Southdown Knitting Co., All 


Bathing Suits 


ers. H 


Valentine & 


Hand-Wover 
Rugs and & Wait, Auburn, 
RK... w. 
Shirtings, Cambrics and Long 
Cloth. Grinnell, Willis & Co., New York 
Fluffy Ruffles.” Ladies’ and Girls’ Linen, Cotto; 
and Woolen Suits 
Gloves of Textile Fabrics 
Field & Cc., Chicago, Tl. 
Knitted Flosiery 
Mills, Maryville, Tenn 
Laces. John W. Smith. Chester, Pa. 


George Sichert, New York 


Marshall 


Mary ville Hosi ry 


—_—_—_————__. 


*New York, Waterford. The plant and stock of 


the Harmony Knitting Mill, previously reported 
destroyed by fire, was insured for $81,500. 
understood that the plant will be rebuilt 
diately 
the Crystal Spring Water Co. on Division St 


It is 
imme 
A temporary office has been located with 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIE 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


worse EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 20-50 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food —not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 


Ghe Cotton Manual 


BY J. T. BROADBENT 


of the Bradford- Durfee Textile School, Fall River, and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 


This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling briefly, but comprehensively, 
the things about the cotton fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the cotton 
crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other matters bearing on raw cotton, such as the 
average student or person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of cotton goods, 
wants to know. 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing the different kinds of bales 
and baling processes, and on the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account of 
different machines employed, and improved methods of mixing. 

The book contains about 100 pages, with 20 illustrations, and should be in the pos- 
session of every person having to do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail 


purchaser. 
Price 75 Cents 








Published 6 LORD. & NAGLE COMPANY 


144 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following 


classified index, may be found upon ——. to their advertisement. 
Buyers who are unable to 


this classified list. 
are accidental, not intentional. 


Accounts Financed. 

Cathrall, W. M. 

Air Moistening System. 

American Moistening Co. 

Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Collins, Newman. 

Ferguson, John W. 

Main, Chas. T. 

Suck, Adolph. 

Are Lighting (Inverted). 
Toerring, C. J., Co. 
Asbestos Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Asphalt Floors. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Automatic Warp Tying Ma- 
chines. 

Barber-Colman Company. 
Bale Ties. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 
DeHaven Manufacturing Co. 
Bandings. 

——See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 

Belting. 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Gandy Belting Co. 

Main Belting Co. 

Shultz Belting Co. 

~——See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel 


Cotton 


Co. 

Bindings. 

— See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Kiers. 

Allen, Wm., Sons Co. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 

American Blower Co. 

3uffalo Forge Co. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Green Fuel Econorhizer Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Schnitzler, Chas. H. 


Bobbins, Spools. Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
Leigh, “Evan A. 
Tebbets, B. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
Bobbin Winders. 
Universal Winding Co 
Rotler Cleaners. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


| Braids. 


Foundry & Machine | 


(Arthur Birch, | 


itwiler Compound. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Boiler Inspection and 
ance. 


soiler 


Insur- 


—See Steam Insurance 


| Boilers. 


——See Steam Boilers. 


| Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 


Pearson, J. T. 

Box Strapping. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
De Haven Mfg. Co. 


| Braiding Machinery. 


New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 


— See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brazing. 

American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 
Bridges. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


| Brashers. 


—See Napping Machines. 


| Brushes. 


Felton, 8S. A., & Son Co. 

Mason Brush Works. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Barr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Calculating Machines. 

Morschauser, W. A 
Calico 


Co. 


Printers Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch. 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
— See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 


American Drying Machinery Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schuchardt & Schuette. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 


Ashworth Bros. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


| Carded Cotton. 


Blaisdell, 8., Jr., 
Card Feeds. 
——See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown. Wm. H., Co. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Company. 


| Casting Repairs. 


American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 


| Castings. 


Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


eadings will please notify the publishers. 


he Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 

nd in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 

invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all =o refer them to proper sources. 
Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired 


Such omission» 


Cell Driers. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Cement Pans. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons 

Chain Blocks and Hoists. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Chemicals. 

Harding & Fancourt. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 

Chemists. 

Danneth, Frederic. 
Little, Arthur D. 

Cling Surface. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 

Chocks. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 

Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Richardson Brothers. 
Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 

Cloth Cutting Machinery. 
Cameron Machine Co. 

Cloth Stretchers. 
Arlington’ Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Clutches. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Combs (Wool and Cotton), 
Hood, R. H. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowe, 8S. C. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Concrete Work and Construc- 
tion. 

Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 

Condensers. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Conditioning of Textile Fab- 
rics. 

New York Silk Conditioning Works. 

Consulting Electrical Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 

Conveying Systems. 

Buffalo Forge Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Cop Spindles. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. 

Cop Tubes. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. 
——See Paper Tubes. 

Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 

Coppersmiths. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Cork Inserts. 
National Brake 


Cornices. 
Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 


Corrugated Iron anid Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Cost and Accounting Systema. 
Wright, R. A. 
Cost Systems Devised. 
American Cost Accounting Co 
Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W. B. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Schwartz, L. H. A.. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 


(Arthur Birch, 


& Clutch Co. 


Alphahetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co, 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hetherington, John, & Sons, Ltd 
Howard & Bullough American Mach 


Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Loewe, 8. C. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. 
Co 


Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. B., Company 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Cotton Softeners. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Burckhardt & Co. 

Harding & Fancourt. 

Nicetown Mfg. Co. 

Zurn, O. F., Co. 
Cotton Waste. 

Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Co. 

Charles, W. B. 

Schofield, Edwin F. 
Cranes. 

Northern Engineering Works. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Crayons. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 

Lowell Crayon Co. 
Creosoted Flooring. 

Barber Asphalt Paving Co 
Cutters for Knit Goods. 

Langston, Samuel M. 
Cutting Machines. 


Adams, A. ' 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Cylinder oil (Superheated 
Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 
Dobbies. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Draughitsmen. 

Cameron Machine Co. 
Drawing Rolls. 

Hood, R. H. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Drying Machinery. 

American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, | 


prop.) 
Birch, Arthur. Arlington Mch. Wks. 


Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Ruffalo Forge Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Drying Boarda, 
Bull, William C. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Dusters. 
—-See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, J. F. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Germania Dye Works. 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Peerless Co. 
Rowland, Samuel. 
Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
Western Thread & Dye Works. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching anid 
Finishing Machinery. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 


Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co, 
Cohnen Dyeing Machine Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co, 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schuchardt & Schuette. a 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye House Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Dye House Trucks. 
Balley, Frank. 
Dye Sticks. 
Balley, Frank. 
Haedrich, BE. M. 
Dye Tubs. 
——See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 
Badische Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Chemische Aniline Works. 
Kalle & Cn 
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Ford, J. B., Co. 

Geisenheimer & Co. 

Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co, 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Solvay Process Co. 

Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 

Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 


Dynamos. 


See Electric Lighting. 

Edgings. 

——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 

Electrical Construction. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co, 

General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electrical Engineer (Consult- 
ing.) 
Puffer, William L. 

Electrical Heating Devices. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Electrical Supplies. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 

Electric Driven Pumps. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 

Electric Fans. 

American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Blectric Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Hoists. 


Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Northern Engineering Works. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Electric Lamps. 

Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Electric Lighting. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Motors. 


——See Motors (Electric). 
Elevators. 
Salem Elevator Works. 


Embossing Machines. 


Cameron Machine Co. 
Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Expansion Joints. 
Power § laity Co. 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
—See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


| Feeds, 


} 


numbers, follows this list. 


——See Automatic Feeds. 
Felt Hardeners. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Felting Machinery. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine*’Co. 
Fibre Spools. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Rhode Island Fibre Spool Co. 
Filters. 

American Water Softener Co. 

Hungerford & Terry. 

Norwood Engineering Co 

Phila. Water Purification Co., The 

Scaife. W. R.. & Sons. 
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Save Fuel—Eliminate Smoke 


A Sturtevant Staggered 
Pipe Fuel Economizer 


Will earn 50 per cent. on the investment if operated 
but 10 hours per day. 

Can be installed with a chimney or with mechanical 
draft apparatus. 


’ 
f 
ee 


3 
: 
4 
| 


bo 


is 


Patented Driving Mechanism absolutely prevents 
scrapers sticking. 
As now built, all joints are metal-to-metal, not a gasket. 


Send for Catalog No. 130. 


B. F. Sturn TEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 
Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara 
tus; Fan bl wers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters ; Steam Engines, 


Steam Turbines, Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel 
Economizers, Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, etc. 659 
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Finishing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 

Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Fire Hose. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Fire Hydrants. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

Fire Insurance. 

Home Insurance Co. 
Fire Proof Doors and 
dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
. Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 




























































































\ Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 
} Machinery. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 
Ltda. 
“luted Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
0 Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Flyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Forges. 
Sturtevant, B. 
Forwarders. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc. 
Friction Clutches, 
— See Clutches. 
Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank. 
Friction Rings (Cork Insert). 
National Brake & Clutch Co. 
Fuel Economizers. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 













































































F., Co. 
















































































Falling Mills for Woolen 
Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 





Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 



































! Furnaces (Automatic Smoke- 
less). 
Murphy Iron Works. 
Garnetts. 











Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 
: Gassing Machines. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
4 Gauges. 
in Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 


Gear Cutting. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 


Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 


Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Greanre. 
Cook’s, Adam, 

Grease Cups. 
Cook’s, Adam, Sons. 

Heating. 

—See Ventilating 





















































































































































Sons. 
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Heddles. . 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Hosiery Boards. 

Pearson, J. T. 


Hosiery Labels. 
Beck, Charles, Paper Co. 
Kaumagraph Company. 

Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


| Iluminating Engineer. 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


Puffer, William L. 
Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Imsurance (Casualty, Fire and 
for Loss of Profits.) 
Home Insurance Co. 
Investments. 
Cross Creek Coal Co. 


| Invoices Discounted. 








\ 


Cathrall, W. M. 


Jacquards. 


Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 


Knit Goods, Edgings, 
mings, Etc. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar’ Bros. 

Knit Goods, Finishing 

chines, Crochet, Etc. 


Trim- 


Ma- 


7 Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 


Langston, Samuel M. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Robinhold Machine 

Scott & Williams. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 

Bosa Knitting Machine Co. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Claes & Fientje. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Ce. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Ruth Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Taylor, James. 

Tompkins Bros. Co. 

Walter & Co. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wildmrn Mfg. Co. 


Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cvuoper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

Excelsior Needle Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 

Ives, L. T., Co. 

Jarrard Needle Co. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Keystone Latch Needle Co. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Page Needle Co. 

Ruth’ Machine Co. 

Wardwell Needle Co. 


Labeling Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
General Electric Co. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 


Lamps, Incandescent. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Leather for Textile Use. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford, Geo. W., Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Loopers. 
Beattie Machine Works. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricants. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lubricators. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Lumpers. 
Gerry, George, & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Machine Designers. 
| Cameron Machine Co. 


Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Stead, Arthur. 
Taylor, James. 

Machinists. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


| Machinists’ Tools. 
Whitin, The D. E., Co. 
Matia. 
Walder, J. 


Marking Brushes. 
Universal Fountain Brush Co. 


Measuring and Folding 
chines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Main, Chas. T. 
Philadelphia Drving Machinery 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 








MILL EQUIPMENT 


Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 


BBS) 0-88 ae 
| Manufacturers of the | 
EOWA Tile 
iy Stop Motion ' 
BBG 
eae 


Mechanical Textile Devices 2 
ppt te ote led Pe than ; 
| 5 [OTe 


KIP-ARMSTRONG CO. || 
= i ta ah anal R.I. .U. S.A. Ae 
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Mechanical Stokers. 
Murphy Iron Works. 


Mercerizers. 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lerrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Metallic Fire-proof Window 
Frames and Sushes. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Metallic Packing. 

Power Specialty Co. 
Mill Architects. 
- See Ar t and Mill Engineers 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 

Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons. 

Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
ERaston-Burnham Co. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Morris & Co. 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Pratt, R. C. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Richardson Bros. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 

Ward & Vandegrift. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Mineral Wool. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Motors (Electric). 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric C 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Napping Machinery. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Noils (Silk). 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 

Numbering Machines. 

Royal Stamp Mfg. Co. 

Oil Cups. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Oil Engines. 
International Oil 


Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 


Overhead Track and Trolley 
Systems. 

Northern Engineering Works. 
Overseaming Machines. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Packings (Asbestos Steam). 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Packings (Hydraulic 

Pneumatic). 
Detroit Leather Specialty Co. 





Engine Co. 


and 
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Packings (Metallic). 
Power Specialty Co. 


Paints (Wood Preserving). 
Carbolineum Co. 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 


ing. 


Johnson, C. A., & Co. 


Paper. 


Merwin Paper Co. 

Richardson Bros. 

Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Boards. 

Merwin Paper Co. 


Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Box Machinery. 


Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 

Langston, Samuel M. 
Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howson & Howson. 
Perforated Metals. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Pipe and Boiler Covering. 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Pipes and Fittings. 

Pancoast, Henry B., & Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Plastic Cement. 

Griffin Roofing Co. 


Pneumatic 


Conveying. 


—See Ventilating. 


Portable Hoists. 
Economy Engineering Co. 


Power Transmission 


Almond, 


ery. 
T. R., Mfg. Co. 


Machin- 


American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 


Cresson, 


Geo. V., Company. 


Evans, G. Frank. 


Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Company. 


Hunt, 


Rodney, 
Hunter, Jas., 
Kilburn, 


Machine 
Machine Co. 
Lincoln & Co. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, William, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Preparatory Machinery 


(Cor 


ton). 
Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Presses. 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Hart, Charles. 


Minnich 


Machine Works. 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co. | 
Spence & Rideout. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Press Papers. 
Merwin Paper Co. 


Richardson Brothers 


Dealers). 
Pressure Regulators. 


Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. | 


Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Pulleys. 


——See Power Transmitting Machinery. 


Pumps. 


Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 


Philadelphia 


Drying 


Machinery Co 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


| Pump Governors. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
| Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
| Quillers. 
| Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 
Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc 


Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


| Walder, J. 


Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Remnants. 
Feingold, H. & D. 


Ribbon Cutters. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 


Ring Travelers. 

DeHaven Mfg. Co. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Roofing. 

Griffin Roofing Co. 

Standard Paint Co. 
Rooting Material. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Roller Leather. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Rolls (Rubber Covered). 

American Wringer Co. 
Rope. 

American Mfg. Co. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Rope Transmission. 

American Mfg. Co. 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Roving Cans. 

Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 
Ruberoid Roofing. 

Standard Paint Co. 





| Seallop Machines. 


Merrow Machine Co. 
Schools. 

International Correspondence 

Lowell Textile School. 

New ford Textile School. 

Philadelphia Textile School. 
Secondhand Machinery. 


—See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 


Schools. 


| Separators (Yarn). 


Draper Co., The. 
Separators (Oil and Steam). 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 


(importers and| Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Ginsberg, A., & Son. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Walter & Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Jan. 1908 BUYERS’ INDEX 


RUBEROID GM ROOFING 


(Registered U. S. Pat. Office) 


Contains no tar, paper or rubber. 
The one roofing which meets all , Will not melt, rot, crack or corrode. 
requirements for buildings devoted Fire-resisting. Invaluable for 


to . am 6, Mills, Dye Houses and 


Textile Manufacture 


Saw Tooth Roofs 


Send for prices and samples. 
THE STANDARD PAINT CO., 


durable roofing known. 100 William St., New York. 
~ Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Atlanta 


Resists great heat ; not affected by 


climatic changes ; acid proof. Most 


GREP FIN .:. ROOFING COMPANY 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR 


GRAVEL, SLAG, PLASTIC CEMENT, OR ANY KIND OF COMPOSITION ROOFING 
ON NEW OR OLD BUILDINGS FLAT OR STEEP ROOFS. 


OUT OF TOWN WORK AT SLIGHT ADVANCE OVER CITY PRICES 


Shafting, Hangers, Ete. Slashers. Steam Engines. 
—See Power Transmission Machinery Leigh, Evan A. American Blower Co. 
Shearing Machinery. Lowell Machine Shop. Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Riley, C. E., Company. prop.) 
Finishing. Soaps. Ruffalo Forge C 
Sheet Metal Work. Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. Nicetown Mfg. Co. Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. Zurn, O. F., Co. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Shell Rolls. | Spindles. Steam Heating. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. Bamford & Smith. Mass. Fan Co. 
Shoddies. Bodden, Wm. & Son, Ltd. Steam Jacket Kettles. 
—See Wool Shoddies. | Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Shuttles. Draper Company. Steam Pumps. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Ete. Easton-Burnham Co. Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works, 
Silk Machinery. Hopkins Machine Works. Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, Jefferson, Edward & Brother. Walworth Mfg. Co. 
prop.) Leigh, Evan A. Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. Riley, C. B., Company. Buffalo Forge Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Mason Machine Works. Spindle Tubes. Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. Bamford & Smith. Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Riley, C. E., Company. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Hall, I. A., & Co. Spinning Rings. Steam Traps. 
Silk Noils. Draper Company. Albany Steam Trap Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. | Howard & Bullough American Ma American Blower Co. 
Singe Plates. chine Co. iffalo Forge Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
prop.) Spinning Tubes. Walworth Mfg. C« 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. Steel Frame Construction. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. Jefferson, Edward & Brother. Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Spools. Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
Singeing Machines. Rhode Island Fiber Spool C chines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, — See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, E Boss Knitting Machine Works 
prop.) Spoolers. Ruth Machine Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. Draper Company. Stop Motion for Looms. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. Easton & Burnham Machine Co -—See Warp Stop Motior 
Leigh, Evan A. Lindsay, Hyde & Co. Superheaters, Foster. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co Lowell Machine Shop. Power Specialty Co. 


Smith, Drum & Co. Tanks and Towers. 
Stubbs, Joseph. Payne, George W.. & Co. Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 


Stacks. Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
eisduan cate ok dees Scaife, W. B., & Sons. | American Water Softener Co. 
American Diamalt Co. Steam Boilers. Cypress Lumber Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. Allen, William, Sons Co. Hall, Ames H., Son & Co. 
Consolidated Rendering Co. | Harrison Safety Boiler Works. Hopkins Machine Works. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. | Scaife, W. B., & Sons. | Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Skylights. | Steam Boiler Insurance. | Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Drouve, G., Co. | Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. } Insurance Co. Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Slag and Gravel. Steam Boxes. | Stearns, A. T.. Lumber Co. 
Griffin Roofing Co. Allen, William, Sons Co. | Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 















































































































.D. LITTLE 


. D. Gilbert 
F. Woods 
. P. Carruth 
3. H. Ayers 





—~ Chemical 
- J. Skinner 
. 3S. Mork 
. A. Olmsted 


CHEMI-AL CONTROL OF 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


93 Broad St., Boston 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


Specialists in 


Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


Expert and Engineer 


MATERIAL AND PROCESSES 





. Willien 














umper 
. Davis 


















H. 

|. G 

.E Gallazher 
W. Gillett 
L 





Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co 
Weimar Bros. 

Wick Narrow Fab 

Telephones. 

Pettes & Randall Co 

Temples. 

Draper Co. 

Textile-Engineer. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 

Textile Schools. 

— See Schools. 
Thin Pliace Preventers 
matic). 
Clayton & Bentley Co. 

Thread Guide (Adjustable). 
Palmer, I. E., Co. 

Tickets and Labels. 

Pioneer Ticket Co. 

Tiertng Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co. 

Top Cutting Machines. 
Robinhold Machine Co. 

Trade Mark Stamps. 

Keumagraph Co. 


(Auto- 


Trolleys. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Trucking. 

Salvator Transfer, Inc. 
Tracks. 


Bailey, Frank. 
Chase Fdy. & Mfg. Co. 

Turbines. 

— See Water Wheels. 

Twine. 

American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Richardson Bros. 

Twisting Machinery. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Variable Speed Transmission 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co 
Berry, A. Hun. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Drouve, G., Co. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

Sterling Pipe & Blower Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Ventilators. 

Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co 

Warpers. 

Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 


} 
Warping and Beaming Machin<« 


ery. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Warp Stop Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
Draper Company. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., &. Sons Co. ° 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Warp Tying Machines (Auto- 
matic). 
Barber-Colman Company. 
Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Nanz, T., Ciock Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Water Chemists. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Softeners. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Towers. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Tippett & Wood. 
Water Wheels. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, 8S. Morgan, Co. 


| Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 


Worsted). 

Altemus, J. K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
| Foster Machine Co. 
| Leigh, Evan A. 

Lever, Oswald, Co. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
| Lowell Machine Shop. 
| Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
| Universal Winding Co. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Winders (Back). 

Taylor, James. 


Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Winches. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


| Wire Stitching Machines. 


| Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 


| Wood Preserving Paints. 


Carbolineum Co. 


Wood Pulleys. 
| Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 


Wool. 
Schofield, Edwin F. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 


Wool Oil Compound. 
Burckhardt & Co. 

Weoland Waste Dasters. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 


Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
| Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Woolen and Worsted Machin 
ery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

| American Tool & Machine Co. 

| Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

\ Barker, James. 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co. 
Gessner, David. 

Hood, R. H. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons. Ltd. 
Whittle, James H., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Wool, Sam-eeeeaiins Process 
‘or. 
Heyer, Charles H. 
Woal Ola. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Wool Shoddies. 
| Collings, Taylor & Co 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 





INDEX 


Stoddard 


BUYERS’ 


LL 


PACKINGS 


AR 

[): YN’T take any chances by making 

your own packings. This is the 

day of specialization and our business 

is making packings for special pur- 

poses. We can give you the right 
packing for special service. 

Nothing but the very best grade of 
leather goes into ‘* Wear Well” leather 
packings, and they are made in all 
sizes and sty les for use in compressed 
air and hydraulic machinery and all 
machines in which leather packings are 
booklet and 


samples mailed free on request. 


DETROIT | EATHER SPECIALTY (10.,[C. 


used. Our descriptive 


We import a most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 


Baseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
latest improvements in Textile Ma- 
chines. We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


& Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON 


70 Beecher Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 


Drying Machinery. 


American Drying Machinery Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Wringers (Power). 
American Wringer Co. 


Yarns (Asbestos). 
_Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 


Cotton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charlies, W. B. 
Eddy & Street. 
Germania Dye Works. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 
Ravine Mills Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


Duncan & Youngs. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Tierney, F. A. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 

Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 

Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


| Harness Twine. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


| 
| 


Alphabetieal Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 
Faweett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Cannon Mills. 

Chapin, George W. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, EB. 8. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


8 CURRER STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


BRADFORD, ENG. 
THE ARCADE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk 
Noils, Etc. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Seaming Yarns. 
Ravine Mills Co. 


Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 
Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Eddy & Street. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Spool Cotton. 
Warren, W., Thread Works. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Baton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 
Germania Dye Works. 
Hyde, E. 8S. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co. 
Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Stephenson & Co. 


| Worsted Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Stephenson & Co. 

























TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Reasons Why 


you should advertise in the 


"Textile World Record 


A large circulation of the highest quality. 





Character and standing that carries | 
weight with the trade (200 of its adver- 
tisers use no other textile paper.) | 
Reaches about So per cent. of the textile 
establishments in No. America, including 
practically all of the large textile mills 
(users of 1,885,000 horse power.) | 
[t brings issue by issue to those whose | 
success depends on getting the best pos- | 
sible results, practical information of the 
greatest value, which enables them to 
improve quality, increase output or lessen 
cost. The benefit derived from a single 
article is often worth many times the 
subscription price. It is the technical | 
publication of the textile field—read by | 
the men who buy the machinery and | 
supplies for this great industry because it | 
contains the things they are interested in. 


Alphabetical Index-to Advertisements. 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Adams, A. L. 
Adams, Joseph M., > aa 
Alhany Steam Trap Co, 
Allen Sons Co., Wm. 
Almond, T. R., Mfg. Co. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Blower Co. 
American Cost Accounting Co... 19 
American Diamalt Co. ............ 233 
American Drying Machinery Co. 23 
American Dyeing Machine Co. .. } 
American Mfg. Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Pulley Co., The 
American School of Correspon- 
dence 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Am. Tool & Machine Co. ........ 
American Water Softener Co. 
American Wringer Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The 
Arlington Machine Works 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. ... 
Badische Company 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Badger Fire Extinguisher Co. 
Bailey, Frank 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Bamford & Smith 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co. 
Barber-Colman Company 
Barrett Mfg. 
Bass, E. L. 
Beattie Machine Works 
Beck Paper Co., Chas. ..........- 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works 
Berry, A. Hun 
Birch, Arthur 
Birch Brothers 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
Bischoff, C., & C 
Blaisdell, Jr., ca, 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, . 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. . 
Boss Knitting Machine Works .. 
Bosson & Lane 
Bowes, The L. M., Co 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Breedon’s Son, Wm. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons .... 
Brophy’s Sons, T. 
Brown, W. H., Co. 
Buckley’s, Benj., Son 
Buffalo Forze Co. 
Colored Insert 
Bublmann, A. W. 
Outside Back Cover 
Bull, William C. 2 
Burekhardt & Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Calder Machine Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Campion, Richard 
Cannon Mills 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving 


32A-32B 


Co. 
Cassella Color Co. 


Cathrall, W. M. 

Catlin & Co. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Chaffee Bros.’ 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Ch arles, William B. 





| Evans 


Chase Foundry & Mf 
Chemische Aniline 
Cheney Bros. ‘a . 
Chicago Belting Co.” 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works.. "23 
Claes & Flentje ......... 24€ 
Clayton & Bentley Co. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Cohnen Dyeing Machine Co. .... 
CohRCGS DVGIMs OG. sicccccccccccces 
Collins, D. C. Newman 
Consolidated Rendering Co. .... 
Continental Latch Needle Co. 
Cook’s Sons, Adam 
Cooper, Chas. 
Corey, Wm., Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Works 
Crosby & Gregory 
Crosby Steam Gauge & 
Mfg. Co. 

Cross Creek Coal Co. 

Colored Insert 48A-48B 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Cypress Lumber Co, 
Dannerth, Frederic 
Davidson, J. F. 226 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 41 
De Haven Mfg. Co 42 
Detroit Leather Specialty Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Draper Company 
Drouve, The G., Co. 
Duncan & Youngs 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Eddy & Street 
Elliott & Hall 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Friction Cone C 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. 


Co. 
Excelsior Needle Co. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 228 
Fairbairn - Lawson-Combe-Bar- 
bour, Ltd. 
Fales, L. F. 
Farrel Foundry 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Feingold, H. & D. 
Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 

Outside Back Com 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. : 
Gandy Belting Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Germania Dye Works 
Gerry, W. Geo., 
Gessner, David 
Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Ginsberg, A., & Son 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Gormly, Robert W., & Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Vorks 


& Machine Co. 


| Grant Yarn Co. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. ...... 
Griffin Roofing Co. 


| Lamb, J. 


| Maurer, F. W., 
| Mayo 





Grosser Knitting Machine 

Haedrich, EB. M aviv euaas — + 230 

Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 

Hall, I. A., & Co. 

Halton’s, Thomas, Sons 

Harding & Fancourt 

peeenee oe & Co. 2 
arrison Safety Boiler Wo 

Hart, Chas, . ribeonenhs 

Hartford Steam Boiler ee 
tion & Insurance Co 

Hartwell, Geo. E. 

He athcote, John, & Son 

Hemphill Mfg. Co. 

Hepworth, John W., 

Heyer, Charles H. 

Hill, James, Mfg. 47 

Hoffman, DeWitt & McDonough 216 

Home Bleach & Dye Works 225 

Home Insurance Co. 

Hood, R. H. .. 

Hooven, 
Co. 

Elopkins Machine Works 

Howard & Bullough Am. 
chine Co. 

Howard, 


Owens 


Hungerford & J 
Hunt, Rodney, Sachin Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Hyde, Edward §S. 
India Alkali Works 
International 
Schools 
International Oil ~~ Co. 
Irwin, T. W., 
Ives, L. T. 
Jarrard Needle Works .... 
Jefferson, Edw., & Bro. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Jones, Lewis 
Kalle & Co. 
Kaumagraph Company 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Keystone Latch Needle Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Kip -Armstrong Company 
Kitson Machine Shop 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
chine Co., The 
Klipstein, A., SO. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Co. 
K.,. Textile Mach. Co. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Leigh, Evan Arthur 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lever Oswald Co. 
Leyland, Thomas, & C 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Little, Arthur D. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., 
Lowe, 8S. C. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Lowell Textile School on slide 
WERIOOI BETIS CS... cvsvvcccccccccces . 216 
Mason Brush Works 
Mason Machine Works 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
& Sons Co. 
Knitting Machine 
Needle Co. 


| Mayo, Geo. D., Machine Co. 


Merrow Machine Co. 


| Merwin Paper Co. 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
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Metz, H. A., 
Minnich Machine 
Mitchell, Jas. E., 
Montgomery, J. 
Monument Mills 
Moore, C., & C 
Morris & Co. 
Murphey, E. W., & 
Sfurph y iron Works 
Nanz, E., Clock Co, 
National Automatic 
National Brake & Clutch Co. ... 
New Bedford Textile School .... 
New England Butt Co. 
New Process Rawhide 
New York Silk Conditioning 
Works ‘ 2 
New York & New Jersey Lubri- 
GEE GOs nccececnccessosevscesersen E 218 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. : 
Northern Engineering Works 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Nye & Tredick Company 
Orswell Mills 
Page Needle Co. 
Palmer, I. E., Co. 
Pancosg ast, Henry B, 
Pawtucket Dyeing 
Co, 
Paxton & O'Neill ... 
Payne, Geo. W. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Peerless Company, " 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. 
Philadelphia Gear Works 
Philadelphia Textile Mchy. 
I’hiladelphia Textile School 
Phila, Water Purification Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. debeie 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Pratt, Robt. G. 
Providence Machine Co 
Puffer, é 
Ravine Mills’ “Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Rhode Island Fiber Spool Co. 
Inside Back Covs 
Richardson Bros. 
Riley, C. E., Company 


& Co. 


Knitter Co. 25 


i | Slack, Wm. H. H.., 
> 
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228 | Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


Robinhold Machine Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. shadbseVasercndeeptesessinany ee 

Rowland, Samuel 

Ruth Machine Co. 

Ryle, William, & Co. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops .. 

Saginaw Mfg. Co. 

Salem Elevator Works 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 

Salvator Transfer, Inc. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 

Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons 

Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

Schofield, Edwin F. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Schuchardt & Schuette 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Scott & Williams 

Sellers, Wm., & Co. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 

Shultz Belting Co. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation 

& Bro. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Smith, S. Morgan, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co.. 

Smythe, J. L. N., Co. 

Southern Railway 

Solvay Process Co. 

Solway Dyeing *& Textile Co. 

Spence & Rideout 

Stafford Co., The 

Stafford & Holt 

Standard Fiber Co. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Standard Paint Co. 

Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co. 

Stephenson & Co. 

Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. C 

Sternberg, Fred., & Co. .......... 213 

—_ Haserick, Richards -. 


Strouse, Theodore H., & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph 
Sturtevant, B. ¥., Co. 


| Thayer, Edward M., 





Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 
en Bedford 
0 


| Taylor, Jas. 


Tebbetts, E. L., & Co. 
Textile Machine works 


| Textile Finishing Machinery 


Inside Front Coy 
mG, oss 
Thurston, A. G., & Son 
Tierney, Frank A. 
Tippett & Wood 

Outside Back 
Toerring, C. J., Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Tompkins Bros. Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 


| Universal Fountain Brush Co 


Universal Winding Co. 
Colored Insert 16A-1 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Walder, J. 
Walter & Co. 
Walther, Otto 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Outside Back Cover 
Was & Vandergrift 5 
Wardwell Needle Co. 
Waters, D. F. 4 
ER as onteRinnh Dis einen voc « 209 
Western Thread & Dye Works... 
ee Electric & Mfg. 
oO, 
Whiteley, Wm., & Sons, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whittle, James H., Co. , 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Whiton, D. E., Machine Co. 
Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 2 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. 2 
Wilson & Co., 
Woolford, G., 
Co. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 
Wright, Robt. A. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., 


Barnsley, Ltd. .. 
Wood Tank Mfg. 
9 








Salvator Transfer, Inc., 


anuif: 


FO-372 WASHING 


Telephone Connection. 


| 2 ee | 


icturers’ eds Wwarding 


. NEW YORK 


Less left-overs—more money. 


Both these desirable ends can be attained by send- 
ing samples and stating quantities of the left- 
overs, remnants, odds and ends that you wish to 


exchange for cash. 
not to us. 


sig or little lots, it matters 


ate rit 


igh New 
eats S | 
motel se 


H. & D. 


FEINGOLD 


37 BEDFORD ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





TEXTILE BOOKS 


COs oL UMN ToL Mm PTI) D), 1 


TEXTILE 


Pett 


CYCLOPEDIA 0 TEXTILE WOR 


7 large half red morocco bound volumes compiled especially for the Textile Mauufactur- 
er, Superintendent, Selling Agent, Designer, Overseer, Second-Hand and Clerk —3,000 
7 x 10 inch pages devoted entirely to good, sound, practical textile information—printed on 
fine quality paper and indexed for ready reference—2,000 illustrations, diagrams, formulas, 
etc., to simplify and thoroughly explain the text. Every process in connection with textile 
work is thoroughly explained, from the raw fibre to the packing case. The simplest and 
most complete textile work yet published. 


°19.80 NOW SAVES *°42.00 LATER. 


Sent FREE, express prepaid, for 5 days’ examination. If you wish to keep the books, 
send us $2.00 within 5 days and $2.00 a month until you have paid the special $19.80 price 
regular price is $42.00. Notify us to send for them at OUR expense if you do not wish to 
keep them. This great offer proves the merit of the work. 


CONTENTS. 


Cotton Fibre—Picking—Carding—Combing—Drawing—Ring and Mule Spinning—Wool-Wash 
ing—Picking—Woolen Carding—Worsted Carding— Woolen Spinning—W orsted Drawing— Worsted 
Spinning—Simple Designs—Sateens—Backed and Ply Fabric—Velvet Jacquard and Leno Cotton 
Woolen and Worsted Warp Preparation—Plain Weaving—Fancy Looms—Jacquards—General Loom 
Fixing—Spring Needle Knitting—Latch Needle Knitting—Hosiery and Underwear Knitting Ma 
chines—Textile Chemistry—Textile Coloring—Mordants—Natural Dyestutfs—Artificial Dyestuffs 

Analysis of Fabrics—Wet Finishing—Dry Finishing—Processes for Finishing Standard Fabrics 
Machines Used. 


TEXTILE MEN’S SALARIES RAISED. 


The American School of Correspondence will prepare you for a better position—and "wes; 

in such a thorough way that you can seep right on advancing—no limit to our textile © Rec.1-08 
; “4s , . . “as . \ of ane 

students’ opportunities. We can help you to any of the following positions with - saa 

out your losing one minute from your regular work: Woolen and Worsted Supt., = Correspond., 


, » . . ‘ : Chicago 
Woolen and Worsted Designer, Boss Woolen and Worsted Spinner, Boss «*% Please send,express 


, ‘ er . : repaid,one set Cyclo 
Woolen and Worsted Carder, Boss Finisher, Boss Weaver, Boss Dyer, ~* ethene of Textile Work 
= 5 . f " a ‘ FREE 5 days’ examin: 

Cotton Yarn Supt., Cotton Designer, Boss Cotton Spinner, Boss Cotton J @ Reh pi ieee» A sai or 
Cz > ; ) j . o . ver, Knitting Mill Su ; 5 days and $2.00 a month there 

arder, Cloth Examiner, U. S. Inspector, Buyer, Knitting Mil pt. Ss otiee ase tae apeel oan 
Soss Knitter. co is paid; or will notify you to send 


s . ‘ . for the books at your expense. 
Our 200 page illustrated handbook of textile information free on request. _.- 


Name.. 


American School of Correspondence. .=-. 


CHICACO Employer 
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Advice and specifications for electric plants. Supervision, examinations, reports and general services at regular intervals. 


WwiILLrTAM xk... PUF FIsRr, 


Consulting Electrical Expert and Electrical Engineer 
307 Equitable Building, 15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


A specialty of illumination best adapted for work on colored goods. Arrangement of fire, yard and regular lighting systems, 


FREDERIC DANNERTH, Ph.D. 
Examination of Fibres, . nf a ; 
awe; carton’ see | Analytical ana Consulting Chemist | sear sewae?'s; 


eners, Soaps and Oils. Textile Purposes | 
Finishing Materials Expert on Textile Materials, Processes and Products | 


204 WALNUT PLACE PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Mill accounts financed W. M. CATHRALL 


( 
e . " - 549 Drexel Bidg. 
Manufacturers invoices discounted $5 Philadelphia 


Rubber Covered Rolls for all Mechanical Purposes 


Special Densities for each purpose giving results not obtainable elsewhere. 


Rubber ooo Ee ; Also Power 
Covered : == . Wringers of 
Slasher Ss all sizes and 
Rolls . deseriptions. 


Old Rolls Recovered. New Rolls Complete. 
The American Wringer Co.. 99 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Factarwv. Woaneocket. RT. 











“The Chemistry » Practice of Sizing 


PERCY BEAN, F.C.S., M.PhS., 


Expert on Sizing, Dyeing and Finishing. (Author of “The Chemistry and Practice of Finishing’’) 


AND 
F. SCARISBRICK, 

President of the Blackburn and District Manager’s Association, Silver Medallist for Manufacturer, City and Guilds, London. 

The first edition of this work was published in January, 1903 and was immediate] 
followed by an edition specially printed for India. These two editions were sold out 
within twelve months of publication, the demand in England being such that no copies 
were sent to the United States for sale and but very few have since found their way here. 

The most complete and exhaustive work on this subject ever published. 

The authors of this book have exceptional qualifications for the work. The present 
edition has been completely rewritten and brought up-to-date, necessitating the addition 
of about 200 pages. 

Full descriptive circular sent free on request. 

The size of the book is 6 x9, 586 pages, 53 illustrations, 10 plates. 

We are the American Agents. 

Price, Express Prepaid, 810.00. 


LORD @® NAGLE COMPANY, 
144 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ecaeattiacacr Gectarsmc 





Jan. 1908 


PATENTS © 


TEXTILE PATENTS 


OSBY & CRECORY, 


GEO. W. GREGORY. JOHN ©. EDWARDS. 


Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. 
Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. 


ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electric 
We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. 


inventions and steam enginevring. 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 


Accounting Systems 
Casual Audits; 
General Accounting. 


Periodical or 
Consultations and 


Cost and 


Factory Cost Specialists 


Cost Systems Devised 
for Textile 
Mills. 


American Cost Accounting Co, | 
346 Broadway, | 
New York 


Factor y 
Systems Exam- 
ined and Improved. 


Send for literature. Free upon request. 


Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 


Leeds, England 
MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 


usted Machinery 


127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Office Established 1854. 


Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits b: 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. tee teeeee 


Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involy- 
al, chemical and metallurgiesll 
Correspondence solicited. No eharge fer 


Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
NEw York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and 
General Zontractor. 


References made to some of 
MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clark Thresd Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


D. C. NEWMAN COLLINS 


TWENTY-NINE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


| Consulting Engineer and Architect 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 
Preliminary layouts and data for financing. 
Designs, Plans, Specifications and Supervision, 
Commercial management of contract purchases 


MILL CONSTRUCTION, REINFORCED CONCRETE & STEEL 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WOOLEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Special Machinery. . 






































































































































































































































TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 1$ cents a 1ine per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD RECORD to be forwarded 
If replies go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and in 
clude side head and address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the 
rate is $2.00 per inch single column each time. The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisement 





FOR SALE.—Curtis & Marble Reversible Flock Cutter, | ae Sate. AD aig class, brand pew. “Kleirne- 
> NORBERG. co anette Road ; seid s . | wefer’s Mercerizing Machine,” importe rom Ger- 
R. NORBERG, cor. Marquette Road and Lakeside Avenue | many. Address P. 8. 12 S, Textile World Record 


Cleveland, Ohio. | Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 
Wanted position as Underwear Superintendent 


ate Dele . aoa —_T a rl by man of experience, familiar with all the proc- 
1 Latest Style Cleveland Machine Works Yarn | ¢cses of manufacture of fine balbriggans, flat men’s 
Dresser. wear and men’s, women's and children’s ribbed: 
1 Latest Style Connor Patent Creel. goods in shaped and plain fabrics, modern _meth- 
1 Cleveland Machine Works 27 in. High TopSpooler, | 948. Address “K,” care Textile World Record 
= . , Boston, Mass. 
with Stop Motion. 


61 Jack Spools. 


The above machinery new and has been used only | FIRST-CLASS DYER OPEN 
one day. Sell reasonable. Address 
FOR A POSITION 


HovGuH SHADE CORPORATION, Janesville, Wis. 
An expert on woolen and worsted skein and piece dyeing, also 
all classes of knit goods, cotton and wool unions, cotton skeir 


fancies and blacks. Has had great success with aniline black 
oc a e O O S dyes on hosiery. Old enough to have had experience, and young 
enough to be energetic. Habits first.class. Can take a positi 
after January 20. Address, W. K. N., care of Textile W 


for Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing. | *°°°"*: Bosom Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


WITH MANUFACTURING CONCERN 


to represent them in New York and vicinity by 
party experienced in manufacture and sale of textil 
machinery and specialties, also in office work, corr 
spondence, etc. Address L. Ford, care of Textile 


Geo E Hartwell Northville, N.Y World Record, 123 Liberty St., New York. 
e e 9 , . . 


MAPLE LOGS | MAPLE ROLLERS 


FOR ROLLERS. ‘ 
any size 


HARDWOOD LUMBER | ‘Dressed and Undressed 
| 








Belgian wishes to correspond with Americ 
thoroughly acquainted with methods of weav 
used in United States. Write to Sprengers, Bo 
vard du Beguinage 15 Gand, Belgium. 


/+Ro 











All Consignments Made Direct from Adirondack 
Woods. 


Orders for Winter Delivery Especially Solicited. 


Fifteen Years’ Experience in the Business. 








BEETLE STICKS, ETC. HARDWOOD LUMBER 


E, L. BASS, Randolph, Vt. AUSTIN HOWARD, West Hartford, Vt. 





MEN WANTED. 











Wanted Boss for Carding and Spinning combined 


Wanted B Finish by hosie ills located in t 
for 6 set knitting mill New York State. D. & F. " or ee ees ee ene. oe 


Central West. Address “Armory,” care of Textile World 


cards and mules, also Bancroft mules Must be Record, Boston, Mass. 
competent to manage both carding and spinning 
and get results Address “Traka,” care Textile 





World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted a bright, smart, energetic man to ta! 


Wanted Overseer docurtmaet, Mair eae ab Evel waaen ce the 
‘aa a Victory Webbing Co., No: 
HOSIERY FINISHING DEPARTMENT ~ - auras 
in a large mill. Only those having the experience Wanted—First Class Blanket Finisher 


and ability to fill such a position need apply. Ad- hiet 11 Seat % 1 bed bl 

- ‘6 > - ‘ > eee Gehl ’ Pan for high and low grade of horse and bed blankets. Ap) 
dress ‘‘ Good sized job,” care Textile World Record, at once, giving full particulars in first letter. Addr 
Boston, Mass. Wallace & Smith Blanket Mills, LaPorte, Ind. 














SPECIAL NOTICES 


For Sale—Factory Brick Building, 
nent. Half of basement cemented. 
['wo small outbuildings, one for 
er repair shop with«dynamo. Mill equipped with con 

g tracks. automatic svrinklers, elevator, three lines 
hatting, pipe throughout for heating. Three minutes 
k from centre of atown of 600 inbabitants. Address 
S. Daudelin, 99 Fourth St., Fall River, Mass. 


HOSIERY MILL FOR SALE IN CANADA, 


p-to-date machinery, or will employ a practical 
inager who will invest $5000. Address O.W., care 
rextile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


two stories and 
Building, 87 x 33 
engine and boiler, 


Excellent Opportunity 


Owner has a modern small two-story mill constructed 
vwtory equipped with water power, shafting, electric 
gehts, steam heat, etc., also several other buildings, plenty 
of land, located in Central New York, desires to interest 
some practical textile Superintendent with proficient 
iowledge and ability, to organize, opcrate and manufac 
ture some line of profitable textile fabrics and will invest 
small sum of money to show his good faith. A fine chance 
rahustler, For particulars address giving experience 
‘ ‘*‘Legitimate,” care of Textile Worid Record, Boston, 
Mass 


Some special opportunities 
For small knitting milis and other textile plants 


now available in good towns in the Southern States. 
Conditions will meet requirements for profitable 
manufacture. Local capital may be secured. M. V. 
Richards, Land and Industrial Agent, Southern 
Railway, Washington, D. C. 


Promotion for 
Textile Workers 


The most practical, surest, and quickest way 
in the world for ambitious textile workers to 


secure promotion is offered by an institution 
through whose assistance thousands of men 
have already advanced to better positions and 
larger salaries. They have done this in their 
own homes, in their spare time, and at an insig- 
nificant cost. We will cheerfully explain, free of 
charge, how we can adapt our plan to YOUR per- 
sonal needs and income if youwill write us today, 
stating the position you would like to secure 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 


Cloth Man 


Commission house or selling department of a mill 
requiring the services of a practical cloth man would 
erve their interests well by communicating with the 
indersigned. Age, 33; eight years’ practical experi- 
ence from boy to salesman; has a thorough knowledge 
‘f woolen and worsteds; best of references as to char- 
acter and ability. Boston, New York or Philadelphia 


preferred. Address, ‘‘Newton,”’ care 


Mass. 


of Textile 
World Record, Boston, 





An Unloading Crane. 


“How 
A simple, 
temporary crane, equipped with one or more Yale 
& Towne TRIPLEX BLOCKS affords the answer. 
This picture shows the unloading of an 8-ton 
Niles crane motor at the plant of the Oxford Cop- 
Bayonne, N. J. 10-ton TRIPLEX 
BLOCKS were used, one lift approximating 20 tons 


The most perplexing question often is, 


shall we unload that heavy machinery?” 


per Co., Two 


Telegraph us and we will 
have the hoists 


to you 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 Murray Street 
New York 


ind trolleys 


ina few days, 


Harding @ Fancourt, 
OILS and CHEMICALS 
Cream Softeners, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 


235 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


BIN D ERS 
Textile World Record 


Durable and 
copies, or one volume, 
each. Express prepaid. 

Send for yours and bind the last volume. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, 
144 Congress Street, Boston 


convenient binders holding six 


supplied at 75 cents 
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be furnished without charge 


friends who may be interested. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Assistant Superintendent or assistant designer in 
a worsted or woolen mill. Position wanted by a 
man 32 years of age, single, American. 
worked on fine worsted and woolens, worsted and 
wool overcoatings, low grade worsted and woolens, 
men’s wear and dress goods. Familiar with 
American and English machinery. .Good reference. 
3839, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent, or 
first-class boss weaving position. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, married. Worked on 
all kinds of fancy 
miliar with all up-to-date machinery. 
ences. 3996 Textile World Record. 


Agent or Superintendent of a cotton mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man, 40 years of age, American, 
married. Familiar with fancy, colored and plain 
goods of all kinds. Familiar with all kinds of cot- 
ton machinery. Has been overseer for a number 
of years in first class mill. Could take a position 
at short notice. Good reference. 3814, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Supt. or Aast. Supt. 
46 years of age, married and American. Has work- 
ed on cassimeres, wool and cotton worsteds, ker- 
seys, cloakings, meltons and cheviots. Is familiar 
with all kinds of woolen machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3523. Textile World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent and Assistant Designer. 
Position wanted by a man 27 years of age, Ger- 
man. Has worked on fancy cassimeres, overcoat- 
ings and dress goods. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Good references. 38681, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Good refer- 


Has | 


worsteds and woolens. Fa- | 


Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 
particulars are on file at this office. Manufactu ers who may be in need of such men may address them in care 
of Textile World Record, Boston or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with 
mill men, gives special attention to this department. : 
Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted by a man | 


Worsted Superintendent or overseer of combing, | 
and twisting. Worked on mohair, —- 
a 


—— 

all foreign and domestic wools. 
kinds of machinery; first-class references. 
married. 3248, Textile World Record. 


Manager, Agent, Supt. or Supt. and Designer. 
Position wanted by a man 57 years of age, Eng- 
lish, married, has worked on all classes of woolen 
and worsted goods, in fancy and piece dyes, from 
the finest to the coarsest goods. Familiar with all 
kinds of machinery, has exceptionally good refer- 
ence, could take a position at once. 3705, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent or assistant superintendent in a 
woolen mill. Position wanted by a man, 30 years 
of age, American, married. Familiar with all 
kinds of woolen and worsted goods, also yarn pro- 
duction from fine to low grades. Also familiar 
with French system of worsted yarn manufactur- 
ing. Good reference. 3795, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Familiar with 


Superintendent and Designer or assistant super- 
intendent and designer in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 29 years of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on all grades of woolen goods, both 
wool and worsted, also blankets. Familiar with all 
kinds of machinery. Will go any place for a good 

sition. 3838, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 


Superintendent or Manager of Woolen Mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 47 years of age, married, 
Bcotch. Is experienced on worsteds, fancy casst- 
meres, homespuns, meltons, thibets, kerseys, over- 
coatings, cheviots and dress goods. Is familiar 
with all kinds of woolen machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3619, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Age 45, | 


He would be pleased to hear from any of his 





COTTON SUFERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent of 


cotton mill. 44 years of age, married. Has worked 
en ginghams, shirtings, fancy dress goods, turkey 
red, damask, cotton warp and fancy yarns fo: 
woolen mills. 23 years of practical experience and 
is familiar with all kinds of machinery used in th« 
manufacture of the above goods. Will not go 
West or South. Good reference. 4501, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Manager, Superintendent, Buyer or cost account- 
ant in a cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 30 
years of age, American, single. Has had a prac- 
tical training in the manufacturing of cotton 
goods. Good reference. 3834, Textile World 
Record, Boston, b 


Superintendent and Designer. Position wanted 
by a man 30 years of age, English. Has worked 
on all kinds of fancy cotton goods, and is familiar 
with all kinds of cotton looms. Good references. 
3682, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
wanted by a man, 42 years of age, American, mar- 
ried. Has worked on a general line of colored 
goods, sheetings, prints and shirtings. Familiar 
with all kinds of cotton machinery. Has held a 
position as superintendent in some of the leading 
mills. Could be employed at short notice. 3726, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and designer, or assistant super- 
intendent. Age 34; married. Worked on cloths 
ranging from all cotton to all wool and worsteds, 
such as cotton worsteds, jeans, army cloths, ker- 


seys, etc. Excellent references. 3148, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent of Cotton Mill, or overseer of 
cotton weaving. Position wanted by a man 38 
years of age, married, American. Worked on 
shirtings, sateens, dress goods, satin and Mar- 
seilles quilts. Familiar with Crompton, Knowles. 
Whitin and English looms; Lowell frames; Saco & 
Pettee cards. Good _ references. 4031 Textile 
World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent or Overseer of weaving 
in a cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 31 
years of age, married, American. Worked on plain 
sateens, fancy lenos, box work, as high as 100s 
warp, and 160s filling. Familiar with all kinds of 
machinery. Will not go West, South or Canada. 
Good references. 4019 Textile World Record. 


Superintendent Cottom Mill or overseer of card- 
ing in large mill, 36 years of age; married; Amer- 
ican. Worked on coarse and fine fancy cloths. 
Carded combed staple cotton for weaving as fine 
as 135s. Carded solid colors and mixes for hos- 
iery yarns to 80s. Good references. 3447, Textile 
World Record. Boston. 


Superintendent of a Print Works, bleach or dye 
works is open for engagement. Has worked on 
all. kinds of cotton goods and finished, printed 
bleached and dyed all classes of goods from ducks 
to fine lawns. Would like to communicate with 
manufacturers in the South in establishing a plant 
of this kind; good references. 4041 Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of a bleachery or print works or 
assistant superintendent. Position wanted by a 
man, 38 years of age, an American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of cotton piece goods. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery used in hand- 
ling these goods. Now employed. First class 
recommendations. 3724, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 
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COTTON WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Cotton 


Weaving. 39 years of age, 
rried, American. Has worked on automobile tire 
prices, oils and sugar refining fabrics and all 
ivy duck goods and also plain goods. Familiar 
th the Crompton & Knowles, Lowell, Whitin and 
iper looms. Will go any place for a good posi- 
yn. 4505, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Has worked on 
iin sateens, fancy bedford cords, jacquard goods, 
10s, cotton, silk and mercerized yarns, single and 
vo ply. Familiar with all makes of cotton looms 
d also jacquards, single and double lift. Will 
1t go West or South. 4503, Textile World Record, 

oston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 47 
orked on ducks, lawns, stripes, plaids and all 
nds of twilled cotton goods. Familiar with 
raper. Lowell Whitin, Crompton & Knowles 
yoms Will go any place for a good position. 

‘ood reference. 4510, Textile World Record, Bos- 

ton, Mass. 


years of age. 


Overseer Cotton Weaving or Second Hand in a 

rge mill, ears of age, American Worked on 
plain and fancy lenos, sateens, twills, etc. Familiar 
wit! the Whitin, Colvin, Mason, Crompton & 
Knowles and Draper looms Good reference. Will 
ot go West or South. $514, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 44 
English, married. Worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods, plain and fancy. Familiar with American 
nd English looms. Will go any place for a good 
position. Good reference. 4508 Textile World 
tecord, Roston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. A married man, 82 
vears of age, American. Worked on plain and 
fancy sateens and jacquard effects. Also all kinds 
of cotton cluths, particularly fine goods and silks 
Familiar with the Draper, Whitin, Colvin and jac- 
quard looms. Good reference. 4516, Textile World 
Record Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 
checks, plaids, fancy stripes, drop box and plain 
looms. First-class references. Will not go West 
or to Canada. Age 36, English. First-class refer- 
enees. 18556, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Englishman; 33 years of 
age; married; worked on fine lawns, sheetings, 
sateens and fancies, coarse drills, twills, bicycle 
cloth, automobile cloth for tires. Familiar with 
Whitin, Crompton, Knowles, Mason, Kilburn & Lin- 
= aes Lowell machines. 3073, Textile World 

ecord. 


Overseer of Weaving or loom fixing. Worked on 
cotton, woolen, silk. Used to Crompton & Knowles 
looms, both box and plan, Lewiston looms, Mason, 
Colvin, Whiting, Patterson, etc. Age 43; Scotch; 
married. 3216, Textile World Record. 


years of age, 


Worked on lenos, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wanted. Position as bookkeeper or traveling 
salesman by man of experience, would invest $2000 
to $2500 with a good firm with a position after 
both parties were satisfied, middle age man, mar- 
ried, of good habits, with good reference. 3472, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of London Shrinking Department. 
Position wanted by a man 33 years of age, single, 
and has had 13 years experience with the English 
method of shrinking Familiar with Crawford 
Hydraulic Presses, also Curtis & Marble. Good 
references. 3963, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man 44 
years of age: has had experience as master me- 
chanic in cotton and knitting and all textile mills. 
Will not go west, or Canada. Could take a posi- 


tion at short notice. 38782, Textile World Record, 
Roston. 


Overseer Twisting, 


spooling and warping in a 
cotton mill. 


Position wanted by a man 33 years of 
age, married, American. Worked on coarse and 
fine. white and colored cotton goods. Familiar 
with Draper. Collins Bros. and Whitin and Lowell 
machines. Wants New England only. Good refer- 
ence. 3830 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


COTTON CARDERS. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. 50 years of age, 
married. Worked on white and colored cotton 
goods. Has had 25 years of experience as over- 
seer. Good reference. Prefers a position in the 
New England states 4515, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. American; 34 years 
of age; worked on all classes of cotton goods and 
all machinery used in this work. Would accept a 
g00d second hand position. Prefers position in the 
East. 3393, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 32 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on waste, Upland, Bender, Peeler 
and Egyptian, both combed and carded, making 
roving for yarns from 38s to 100s. Familiar with 
all kinds of machines. Good references. 3969 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or overseer of carding in a large 
mill. Worked on sheetings. ginghams. Will not 
go West. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. 41 years of age: American: first-class 
references. 2021, Textile World Record. 


Supt., Asst. Supt., or Overseer of Carding. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 39 years of age, married, 
American. 1s experienced on all kinds of cotton 
colored goods, long or short stock, also on bleached 
stock. Is familiar with Colvin, Whitin and Cromp- 
ton looms, and all makes of carding and spinning 
machinery. Good references. 3585, Textile World 
Record. 


Superintendent of cotton or woolen yarn mill or 
shoddy plant. Position wanted by a man 60 years 
of age, who has had a wide experience in the man- 
ufacture of yarns. Understands all makes of cot- 
ton and woolen machinery, also held position as 
superintendent in large knitting mills, and is 
familiar with the American makes of knitting 
machines First-class recommendations. 3249, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Cotton, Cloth or Yarn Mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 39 years of age. Ameri- 
can, married. Is familiar with cotton hosierv and 
warp yarns, single or two-ply. Is at present em- 
ployed as superintendent of a cotton yarn mill, but 
wishes to change for advancement. Strictly tem- 
perate and industrious and can furnish the very 
best of references. 3853, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Overseer of Carding in cotton mill Position 
wanted by a man 28 years of age. married. Fa- 
miliar with white and colored numbers up to 16 
H. K. Familiar with the following makes of ma- 
chines: Platt. Mason, Whitin. Lowell, Providence, 
Kitson and Atherton. Good references. Will not 
zo to Pa.. N. J.. Western or Southern States, or to 
Canada. 3951, Textile World Record. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Second Hand over Warping and spooling in a 
cotton mill. Position wanted by a man, 60 years 
of age. widower: worked on tickings, awnings. 
shirtings. flannels, sail cloths, prints, ete. Will 
not go south. Good reference. 3778, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Loom Fixer or second hand in weave room. 
Worked on all kinds of mixed goods. cottén and 
woolen dress goods, fine lenos, Jacauard and drop 
box looms. Age 83: French; good references. 3265, 
Textile World Record. 


Second Hand in Cloth Room wants position as 
overseer or second hand; 20 years’ experience on 
all kinds of goods; understands napping thorough- 
ly: good references. 3048, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Boarding and finishing hosiery. All 
kinds of men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery. ex- 
cept silk; age 41:: American; married. Can fur- 
nish references. 3035, Textile World Record. 


Sketch Maker in Print Works. Position wanted 
by a man 50 vears of age. married Has worked 
on all kinds of goods that are printed. Twenty 
vears’ experience in large mills Good reference. 
4078, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving, Second Hand or 


loom fixer in a good mill 34 years of age, mar- 
ried Has ‘worked on fancy woolens, worsteds 
blankets, etc. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
looms. Will not go West, South or Canada. Good 
reference 4617, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 43 years of age, 
married. Has worked on all kinds of woolen and 
worsted goods. Understands Crompton & Knowles 
looms. Would prefer a position in the New Eng- 
land states. Good reference. 4504, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 33 years of age, 


married Worked on woolen and worsteds, cotton 
worsteds and dress goods. Familiar with the 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Will not go West, 


South or Canada. Good reference 4507, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. American, 37 
years of age, accustomed to fancy worsteds and 
woolens, dress goods, etc. Held last sition 6 
years. Prefers the East. 3397, Textile orld Rec- 
ord, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving, 44 years of age, 
with experience on woolen and worsted cassi- 
meres, dress goods, overcoatings, etc., and on 
Knowles and Crompton looms. Would like position 
in the Middle West. 3385, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on worsteds. 
woolens of all kinds, also dress goods. American; 
38 years of age; married. 32381, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
42 years of age, American, married, worked on all 
kinds of woolen and worsted goods, familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles and Crompton & Thayer and 
Jacquard looms, first class recommendation. 3694, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man 39 years of age, American. Has worked on 
unions, cassimeres, shirtings and overcoatings. Is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3601, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, American, 45 years of age and married. Has 
worked on dress goods, cloakings, flannels, meltons 
and unions. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
and Stafford looms. Good references. 3494, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 18 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer. Worked on cassimeres, cloak- 
ings, chinchillas, cheviots, beavers, meltons, shawls. 
also worsteds and on Crompton and Knowles looms, 
wants a position in the East. Good references. 
3422, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 387 years of age, married. Fa- 
miliar with all classes of woolens, fancy worsteds, 
cotton worsteds. unions. Familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles, Crompton & Thayer, Draper automatic 
looms. Good references. Will not go to Canada. 
3965 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving or assistant de- 
signer. Position wanted by a man 33 years of age, 
married, German-American. Worked on woolen 
and worsted. Has had 12 years’ experience as 
loom fixer: also textile school training in design- 
ing. Worked on high and low grade woolen and 
worsteds. Prefers a position in the New England 
States. Good references. 3962 Textile World Rec- 
ord. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age, single and Scotch. Has worked 
on wool and worsted. and union goods, blankets 
shirtings, rugs, etc. Is familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, also English looms and dobbies. Has 
good references. 3507, Textile World Record. 





WOOLEN CARDERS. 


_Oversecr of Wool Carding. 37 years of age, mar 
ried, American. Worked on fine and coarse wool: 
goods, cotton, wool and silk noils and mixes. Ar 
exceptional good man on low stock. Familiar wit 
D. & F. and Cleveland cards. Good referenc: 
4522, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding (in medium size 
mill) or second hand (in large mill). Position 
wanted by a man 24 years of age. French-Ameri- 
can. Worked on all kinds of stock, cotton, wool 
shoddy mixes. Eleven years’ experience in card 
ee. Good references. 3880, Textile World 

ecord. 


Overseer of Carding or superintendent in a 
shoddy mill, carder and spinner in a small woolen 
mill. Position wanted by a man, 38 years of age, 
Scotch-American. Worked on all kinds of stock 
cotton and wool shoddy mixes. Familiar with al! 
kinds of carding machinery. Could take a position 
= once. 3738, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding or second hand in 
a large mill. Position wanted by a man, 38 years 
of age, married, and has worked on all classes of 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. Under- 
stands all kinds of carding machinery. Will not 
go West or Canada. Could be employed at short 
notice. Good references. Address 3868, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 34 years of age, married, American 
Worked on all kinds of stock, dress goods, blan- 
kets, etc. Has been overseer 11 years in his pres- 
ent position. Desires to make a change. Has been 
overseer in a number of the leading mills. Will 
not go South or to Canada. Good references. 3940, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 55 years of age, married. Fa- 
miliar with all classes of goods, and all the differ- 
ent makes of machines. Will not go to the South- 
a —_ Good references. 3947, Textile World 

ecord. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 38 years of age, Scotch, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolen goods made from 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Has worked in 
first class mills) and has good references from 
same. Will not go South. 3920, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 





Overseer Woolen Carding. Position wanted by 
man 36 years of age, married; worked on woolen 
goods of most all kinds on Cleveland, Furbush 
Smith, Davis & Furber, Plat, Goldie & McCulloch 
bark condensers; good references. 4045 Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding, or Carder and Spin- 
ner. Position wanted by a man 36 years of age, 
married, worked on all kinds of stock. wool 
shoddy, cotton, mixed goods, understand all makes 
of cards and J. & B., D. & F. mules. Good refer- 
ence; will not go to Maine, Pennsylvania, West, 
——— or Canada. 4037, Textile World Record, 

oston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by man 46 years of age, widower, worked on all 
kinds of woolen goods and on all kind of stock, 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Good reference 
from four leading mills where employed, could 
take position at once as mill where last employed 
have stopped carding. 4039, Textile World Record 
Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 47 years of age, married. Worked on 
woolens and knit goods, both fine and coarse, and 
all makes of cards. Good reference from mills 
where he has been employed. 3535, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen or worsted carding. Would 
accept a position as superintendent of a felt mill. 
Understand the business in every detail. Worked 
on all kinds of stock and all makes of cards. First 
class reference. Will go any place for a good posi- 
tion. 45 years of age. American, married. 3470. 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


1908 


in. 


SPINNERS. 
Overseer of Woolen Spinning or carding and 
ning in a small mill. Married man, 38 years of 
Has worked on all kinds of woolen, cotton 

i shoddy mixed goods, yarns from 1/2 to 8 run. 
iiliar with all makes of American and English 
rding and spinning machinery. Will go any 


» for a good position. Good reference. 4502, 
xtile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Ring or Mule Spinning in a cotton 
mill of from 20,000 to 60,000 spindles. 45 years of 
ge, married, American. Has worked on all kinds 
of goods, white and colored. Familiar with Eng- 

h and American carding machinery, combs, 
warping, spooling and winding. Can furnish the 
best of references as to character and ability. 
850, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer or Mule or Ring Spinning. A married 
man, 45 years of age, English. Worked on all 
kinds of cotton goods and all numbers, both coarse 
nd fine, also hosiery yarns. Familiar with all 
makes of English spinning machinery. Will not 
guy South. Good reference. 4520, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 48 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of yarn from 1/2 to 10 run, 
all kinds of stock, wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. 
Familiar with J. & B., D. & F., Parr, Curtiss, Bide- 
ford, Pault Pavercroft mules. Will not go West or 
South. Good _ reference. 3810, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Worsted Drawing or drawing and 
spinning. Position wanted by a man, 29 years of 
age, single, English. Has worked on all grades 
of wool from the longest Scotch to the finest Aus- 
tralian wools. Familiar with all makes of English 
drawing, spinning and twisting machinery. Also 
Lowell machines. Good reference. 3799, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Worsted Drawing. Position wanted 
by a man 30 years of age, married, and American. 
Is experienced on mohair, alpaca and wool. Brad- 
ford system, and is familiar with Prince, Smith 
and Hall & Stells, worsted machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3593, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Boss Spinner in woolen mill. Worked on all 
kinds of woolen, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. 
Familiar with Johnson & Bassett. Would prefer 
Furbush mules. First-class recommendations; age 
29; American. 3287, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Frame or mule spinning and twist- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 46 years of age. 
married and American. Has worked on sateens, 
twills, 30 warp, 46 filling yarns from 3s to 160s. Is 
familiar with all makes of spinning and twisting 
machinery. Good references. 3582, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of ring spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 32 years of age 
American. Has worked on denims, plaids, awn- 
ings, checks, lawns, sheetings, lenos, shirtings, etc 
Is familiar with Mason, Whitin, Lowell, Davis & 
Furber and Fales & Jenks, spinning machinery 
Good references. 3604, Textile World Record 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer or Second Hand of spinning in a woolen 
mill. Position wanted by a man 28 years of age, 
married, American. Worked on fancies and twists. 
ete. Familiar with Davis & Furber mules. Good 
references. 4022 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning Cotton Mill Position 
wanted by a man 30 years of age, single; has had a 
number of years’ experience in different depart- 
ments, a graduate of a well known textile school, 
nderstands different makes of machinery, good 
reference as to character and ability. 4047 Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Second Hand in a Woolen Spinning Room. Posi- 
tion wanted by a young man 30 years of age, sin- 
gle, has had a number of years’ experience as spin- 
ner and has been allowed to fix his own machines. 
Would like to get a position as second hand where 
he could learn to fix mules under a good man. He 
s familiar with D. & F. or J. & B. machines, and 
wants a position in the West or Middle West. 3707, 
Textile World Record. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a married man, 50 years of age. Has had a 
wide experience in leading mills on all classes of 
woolen and worsted goods. Is an expert on broad 
cloths or kerseys. Good reference. Could take a 
position at once. 4527, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


; Overseer of Finishing in a hosiery mill or super- 
intendent in a small mill where superintendent 
would have charge of dyeing and finishing in addi- 
tion to his other work. 37 years old, married. 
lias worked on infants’, misses’, ladies’ and men’s 
hosiery, seamless and full fashioned, cotton, wool 
and a Is oe with all kinds of finish- 
ing machinery. Goo reference. Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. acta 


Overseer of Finishing. Worked on all kinds of 
woolen and worsted goods. Familiar with all 
makes of finishing machinery. Will go any place 
for a good position. Now employed but could 
leave at reasonable notice. Good reference. 3046. 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


. Overseer of Bleaching, Starching or Finishing. 
26 years of age, single. Worked on drills, twills 
sateens, cords, sheetings, shirtings, ducks, towels. 
mulls, cambrics and muslins, in fact all kinds of 
cotton goods. Familiar with all kinds of machin- 
ery used in handling these goods. Good reference 
4513, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. , 


Overseer of Finishing. Worked on all kinds of 
men’s wear, fancies and piece dyed woolens and 
worsteds, dress goods of every description and face 
goods. First-class references; 36 years of age; 
Scotch. 3273, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing and Napping of cotton 
goods. Position wanted by a man, 33 years of age, 
Canadian, married. Has worked on oxfords, ging- 
hams, chambrays, dress goods, flannellettes, blan- 
kets, domets, etc. Is familiar with all kinds of 
American, German and English finishing machin- 
ery, tenter frames, calenders, stretchers, presses 
and nappers. Good reference. 3772, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing or second hand. Position 
wanted by a man, 33 years of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on satinets, cloakings, shirtings and 
dress goods. Familiar with the different makes of 
finishing machinery; understands the Parks & 
Woolson shears and Curtiss & Marble. Good refer- 
ences. 3769, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Finishing and napping. Po- 
sition wanted by a man, 34 years of age, Irish, 
single. Has worked on domets, sheetings, al) 
weights and widths, flannels, blankets, double 
felts, duckings, drillings and shirtings. Familiar 
with ali kinds of finishing machines used in the 
finishing of these goods. Good reference. 3773. 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Wet Finishing and gigging. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 48 years of age, American 
Has been employed in one of the largest mills in 
the N. E. States as overseer of wet finishing and 
gigging. First class references. 3722, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man, 34 years of age, English, married. Worked 
on beavers, meltons, friezes, cassimeres, satinettes 
chinchillas, cotton fancy and piece dyed worsteds 
First class recommendation. 3729, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Bleaching and Finishing. Position 
wanted by a Scotchman, 42 years of age, married 
Thoroughly experienced in bleaching and finishing 
cotton piece goods, linens, etc. 18 years’ experi- 
ence in England, Scotland and United States. First 
class references from mills where employed. 3485 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of bleaching and finishing cotton 
goods. Worked on all kinds of cheese cloth, butter- 
cloth, sheetings, quilts, cambrics, long cloth, ducks 
and drills. Age 31; English; married. 3218, Tex- 
tile World Record. Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of “Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by married man 30 years of age; worked on chevi- 
ots, dress goods, all grades of worsteds, overcoat- 
ings, suitings. 4048 Textile World Record, Boston 
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“SUPERINTENDENTS AND DESIGNERS. 


Designer. 


A married man, 26 years of age. 
Worked on woolens, cassimeres, worsteds and cot- 
ton worsteds Would like an interview with any 
manufacturer in need of a first class man. Good 
reference 4512, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass 
Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent and 
Designer, or overseer of weaving and finishing. 


Position wanted by a man 33 years of age, Amer- 
ican. Is experienced on ginghams, madras, shirt- 
ings, linings, lawns, silks and ducks. Is familiar 
with all kinds of cotton machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3616, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 47 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
and worsted goods. Familiar with all kinds of 
woolen machinery. Four workers in the family. 
3977 Textile World Record. 


Superintendent, Desizner or boss weaver. 
tion wanted by a man 39 years of age, 
Has worked on woolen and worsted. 


Posi- 
married. 
Would take 


a position anywhere. First class reference. 3926, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 
Manager, superintendent or designer. Age 30; 


English: married. Experienced in England and in 
this country. Mohairs, all classes of worsted suit- 
ings. plain and fancy dress goods. 3184, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent and Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 39 years of age, single. 
Has worked on men’s suitings, overcoatings, box 
cloth, cheviots, covert mixes made from wool, cot- 
ton and _ shoddy. First-class recommendations. 
3871, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent and Designer, or assistant super- 
intendent or boss weaver in a woolen mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 36 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on all kinds of woolen and wor- 
sted goods, also biankets. Understands all kinds 
of machinery, has worked in all departments of a 
mill. Good referencees. 3845, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 

Agent, or Supt. and Designer. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, married and American. 
Is experienced on fancy worsteds, woolen kerseys, 
thibets. overcoatings and dress goods. Is familiar 
with all kinds of woolen machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3574, Textile World Record. 

Assistant Superintendent, or Assistant Designer 
in a large woolen mill, or Assistant Superinten- 
dent and Designer in a medium sized woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 38 years of age, Ameri- 
can, single. Worked on tourists’ coatings, shirt- 
ings, dress goods, broadcloths, kerseys, etc. Good 
references. 4034, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Assistant Superintendent and designer, or over- 
seer of weaving. Position wanted by a man 37 
years of age; married; American. Has worked on 
all classes of woolen and worsted goods, ladies’ 
and men’s wear, both fancy and piece dyes. Is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3605, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Woolen Superintendent or designer. Familiar 
with all kinds of fancy worsteds, dress goods, men’s 
wear, fancy cotton dress goods. Familiar with all 
kinds of American and English machinery. First- 
class references. English; age 40. Address 3111, 
Textile World Record. 

Superintendent and Designer. Position wanted 
by a man 88 years of age; married; worked on 
men’s wear fancy worsteds, cotton worsteds, over- 
coatings and dress goods. Good references. 3056. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 31 years 6f age, Scotch- 
American. Is familiar with woolens, worsteds, thi- 
bets, cotton warps, dress goods, broad cloth, cotton 
worsteds, tourist cloth. All kinds of woolen ma- 
chines. Will not go West. Good references. 3944, 
Textile World Record. 

Superintendent, assistant superintendent or as- 
sistant designer. Position wanted by a man 28 
years of age, married, and American. Is experi- 
enced on all classes of woolen goods, and is famil- 
iar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3591, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


KNITTERS, 


Mien Wanted. 


We have several positions open for overseers 
finishing departments in hosiery mills, also overs: 
of knitting that understands Raschel machines. Fo: 
further information address Registry Bureau, care 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by) 
man, 25 years of age, married. Worked on und 
wear. fancy knit goods, sweaters, toques, ladi: 


skirts and blouses. Familiar with Nye & Tred 


Stafford & Holt, Seott & Williams, and H. Burt 
& Company’s machines. Good reference. 4526 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Hosiery Mill or Boss Knitter 
of underwear or sweaters. Position wanted by 


married man, 26 years of age, American H 
worked on all kinds of hosiery, except full fa 
ioned. Also underwear, sweaters, toques, fan 
leggings, gloves and mittens. Is familiar with 


makes of seamless hosiery machines, Leighton ar 


Lamb. Good reference. 3305, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of Knaitting. A man with 
vears’ experience running knitting factories or 
sweaters, cardigan and ladies’ golf jackets, 
gloves and mittens. t'nderstands all makes 
knitting and finishing machinery used in manuf 
turing these goods. 45 vears of age. Good refer 
ence. 4521, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Superintendent or Manager of Hosiery Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 37 years of age, married 
American. Is experienced on woolen, worsted and 
cotton hosiery. Is familiar with all makes of knit- 
ting machinery, but prefers the Mayo, Acme or 
Standard. First-class references. 3650, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Knitter or second-hand in an underwear 


mill. Familiar with silk, worsted, cotton and 
mixed yarn of all kinds. Will not go West, South 
or to Canada. 32 years of age; American; mar- 


ried. 1819. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of Underwear or hosiery mill 
Position wanted by a man 49 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. Has worked on men’s, women's 
and children’s underwear in flat, ribbed and full 
fashioned; also hosiery in cotton, wool and merino 
Femiliar with all makes of knitting machines 
from picker to finishing. Good references. 3993 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Underwear Knitting. Position 
wanted by a man 28 years of age, married, 
American. Worked on 20 to 22 gauge fleece-lined 
underwear and 24 gauge Balbriggan. Familiar 
with Tompkins Spring needle machines only 
Good refererices. 4006 Textile World Record. 

Superintendent ef a Hosiery Mill. Position 
wapted by a man 49 years of age, American 
jerked on all kinds of wool, worsted and cotton 
osiery. Familiar with all kinds of machinery 
Good references. 3075 Textile World Record. 

Foreman or Fixer in Knitting Mill. Position 
wunted by a man 34 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican. Worked on all classes of cotton hosiery. 
Familiar with Standard, Acme, Invincible, Geo. D 
Mayo loopers, Hepworth ribbers, Ruth Brinton, 
Wildman muchines. Good references. 3999 Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Knitting. 
30 years of age, single. 
weight union suits. 


Position wanted by a man 
Worked on fine and heavy 
Familiar with Crane’s rib cir- 
cular machines. Good references. Will not go to 
Canada. 3946, Textile World Record. 

Manager of a Hosiery Mill. Familiar with wool- 
en, worsted and cotton and full-fashioned seam- 
less hosiery. 45 years old, American. First-class 
nae. 1657, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 

Superintendent of Knitting Mill. American, 28 
years of age, with experience on flat wool and cot- 
ton, all wool sweaters. rib goods of wool. worsted 
cotton and cotton plaited. Understands nearly al! 
kinds of machinery used in making these goods 
$348, Textile World Record. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





DYERS. 


Overseer of Dyeing. A man 46 years of age, 

rried. Worked on knit underwear, woolens, 

rns, ete. Familiar with all kinds of machinery. 

od reference 4511, Tl'extile World Record, Bos- 
Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. 
rried Worked on 
‘e dyes, indigo and 

eference. Could 


48 years of age, American, 

raw stock, slubbing, yarns, 
hydrosulphate vats. Good 
take a position at once. 4523, 
tecord, Boston, Mass. 


lextile World 


Oversecr of Dyeing. 34 vears of age, single. Has 
rked on serges, wool and worsted, thibets, 
eviots, kerseys, cotton and wool raw stock, and 
ytton and worsted yarns. Is familiar with all 
iakes of dyeing machinery. Cood reference Will 
ot go West, South or Canada. 4519, Textile World 
tecord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on fancy worsted and woolens, piece dyes, 
carriage goods, wool and worsted dress goods, 
men’s wear, raw stock, cotton, worsted and linen 
varns. Is familiar with Klauder-Weldon dyeing 
machinery. Good references. 3584, Textile World 
tecord, Boston, Mass. 


29 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
37 years of age. married and American. Has 
worked on piece dyes, cross dyer on cotton and 
worsted, skein and stock. Is familiar with all 
kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 3572, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
44 years of age and Scotch. Has worked on wool 
and worsted yarns, slubbing, piece dyeing, cotton 
raw stock, long and short chain yarn, chain print- 
ing, felt, hosiery and knit goods. Is familiar with 
all kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 
3520, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
40 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on wool and cotton in stock, yarn and 
cloth, carpet yarns, Brussels, Wilton and ingrain, 
worsteds in skein and piece, and knit goods. Is fa- 
miliar with Klauder-Weldon, Delehanty, and all 
stock and skein dyeing machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3612, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing and bleaching. Position 
wanted by a man, 28 years of age, single, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on cotton warp, short and long 
chain, raw stock, piece goods. Has had a wide 
experience on awnings tickings, cotton worsted 
suitings, flannels, ginghams and indigo dyeing. 
Familiar with the Klauder & Weldon and Dele- 
hanty machines and jig dyeing machines. Good 
reference. 3789, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man, 
45 years of age, Scotch, married. Has worked on 
raw stock, cotton and woolen goods, knit goods in 
the garment and in the roll. Familiar with all 
kinds or dyeing machinery used in the dyeing of 
knit goods. Prefers a position in New York State. 
Good reference. 3803, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man, 37 years of age, single, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on piece dyes, raw stock, cotton, 
wool and shoddy, yarns, etc. Good reference. 
3812, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
43 years of age; married; Scotch. Worked on cot- 
ton, wool and worsted dress goods, knitting yarns. 
Good reference from mills in Scotland where he 
has been employed as manager of dye and finish- 
ing works. 3456, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing or Second Hand. American; 
25 years of age; worked on woolen piece dyes and 
raw stock and on different kinds of machinery 
used in dyeing. Would accept a position anywhere 
that would mean advancement. 3418, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Dyeing. American; 34 years 
of age; accustomed to broadcloths, kerseys, dress 
goods, raw stock, piece dyes and to all machinery 
used in his work. Al man, with best of recom- 
mendations. 3180, Textile World Record. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Master Mechanic or Chief Engineer. Married 
man, 40 years of age Understands all makes of 
machinery used in a cotton or rolling mill. Un- 
derstands electricity, steam engines and would go 
any place for a good position Good reference. 
4506, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Sewing Machine Fixer. Position 
married man 25 years of age Worked on knit 
£00ds and linen toweling. Familiar with the 
Wheeler & Wilson, Singer. Wilcox & Gibbs, lock 
and chain stitch, button and buttonhole and Union 
Special machine Could be employed at short no- 


lice Good reterence 1525, Textile World Record 
l:oston, Mass 


wanted by a 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent, boss 
weaver or designer in a silk mill. Has worked on 
silk ties, dress goods, fancy vestings and mohair 
linings. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
looms, Would prefer New York or New Jersev 
states, but would accept a good position anywhere. 
Good reference. 4518, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass 


Young Man Wants a Position in a Cotton Yarn 
mill in Fall River or New Bedford Has had ex- 
perience in the shipping department and as receiv- 
ing clerk. Would like a position where he could 
learn something about raw stock, in the carding or 
spinning room. Would work for reasonable wages 
Cood reference 4524, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton or Woolen Dressing. 47 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on all classes 
of woolen and cotton goods, both plain and fancy 
I'amiliar with all makes of machines used in 
dressing departments in either a cotton or woolen 
mill. Good reference. 4509 Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Loom Fixer. Position wanted by a man 29 years 
of age, single, Swede. Has worked on all kinds of 
woolen goods, and is familiar with Knowles looms. 


First-class references. 3648, Textile World Record, 
3oston, Mass. 


Bookkeeper in a Cotton Mill. 
by a man 35 years of age, 
Good references. 
ren, a aa Pe 
World Record. 


Position wanted 
married, American. 
Will not go to Me., N. H., Vt. 
West or Canada. 4003 Textile 


Young Man, American, wants position as boss 
weaver or assistant superintendent. Has worked 
on fancy worsteds, cassimeres and cheviots. Can 
also design. 1712, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Spooling, warping, twisting, winding 
and dressing in a cotton mill. Position wanted 
hv a man, 27 years of age, single, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of yarns, from 10s to 20s, 
white and colored. Familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chines used in this department. Will go any place 
for a good position. Good reference. 3811, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Beaming, Svooling and Quilling. 
Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, mar- 
ried, an American. Worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods. Familiar with all kinds of machinery used 
in a beaming department. Good references. 3688, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Card Grinder, 38 years of age; English; with ex- 
perience in good mills. Worked on print cloth and 
on all makes of English cards. Will go anywhere 
for good position. Good references. 3426, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Dressing. Position wanted by a man 
36 years of age, married. Also capable of taking 
charge of winding, spooling and twisting. Fa- 
miliar with fancy worsteds, woolens, piece dyes, 
rain coatings and silk mixtures. Good references. 
3948, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Back Filling or starching. Position 
wanted by a man, 88 years of age, married, Ameri- 
ean. Has worked on all kinds of cotton goods and 
understands all kinds of starching machinery. At 
present employed, but could accept a position at 
short notice. Will not go South without good in- 
ducements are offered. Good reference. 3932, Tex- 
tile World Record. 
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TO Olt A Joyous New Year 


As the events of the year just closed pass in 
retrospection we feel truly grateful for what 
it has brought us. And it is with pleasure 
and sincere gratification that we wish both 
the friends of Wyandotte Textile Soda and 
those yet to become its friends, A Happy 
and Joyous New Year. 

We esteem it a special privilege to serve the 
thousands of users of this soda. In thanking 
them for their patronage and good will we 
assure them it shall ever be our endeavor to 
maintain the same high state of perfection 
Sean Rieti anaes dill which has made the 
card bearing this Trade Mark se of this soda so 


valuable. 


66 . 99 
Wyandotte: Most heartily we trust 
the New Year will be 
the beginning of 


greater things and 
prove for you all, plen- 
tifuland liberal. Again 
we pledge ourselves as 
in the years past to be 
ever vigilant in those 


MANUPACTURED BY 


things that work for 

Che J. B. Ford Companp, a sae 
wut ie O68 better conditions and 
more profitable returns 


In Every Package. ° 
to the mill man. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Sole Manufacturers 


THIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 





THE WOOL MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN 


The Wool Market. 


The depression in the goods market, resulting in 
curtailment of production by the mills, has been 
followed by a corresponding curtailment of busi- 
ness in buying wool. Not only have sales been 
small, but enquiries have also been small in num- 
ber and importance. Here and there an occasional 
holder of wool has found it necessary to force a 
sale with the result that prices have been in such 
considerably below current 
While it is unmistakably a buyer’s market the 
stocks of wool are small and the bulk of them are 
n the possession of those who are financially well 


hold them. While for the 
future does not encourage a belief in any advance 


‘ases quotations. 


able to the prospect 


in prices, the statistical position of the staple is 








THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


that 
will be 


such any the for 


reflected in 


demand 
the 


improvement in 


promptly 


goods wool 


market. 
———————— 9 
*Pennsylvania, Gladwyn. As reported last 
week, the business conducted by Booth & Bro 
has been incorporated with capital of $50,000. The 
new firm name is Booth & Bro., Inc. Wm. Booth 
is pres.; Thos. H. Barker, vice pres. and treas.; 
and W. A. L. Barker, sec. Woolen yarns are man- 
ufactured on 8 sets. 


*Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The knitting machinery 
removed from the branch plant of the Kalamazoo 
Knitting Company, Inc., at Janesville, owing to 
inability to secure suitable help, is being installed 
in the main plant at this place and will be operated 
shortly. Woolen gloves, mittens and seamless 
cotton hosiery is manufactured. Carl Freschel is 
president and buyer. 


TRADE 15 DEMANDING NONSIRINAARLE WOLL 


BECAUSE THE 


REVOLUTION 


LINE 
ion write 
HEYER 
BUILDING 
PA. 


IS WORKING A 
GET IN 


For informat 


CHARLES H. 
REAL ESTATE TRUST 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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By far the most 
efficient and 
cheapest 
means of power 
transmission 


Piymouth Wanita Rope Drives 


At 2-5 the cost for installation as compared with leather 
belting, rope drives are far more effective, safer, transmit 
large or small horse power in any direction, provide for 


future growth and greatly lessen maintenance expense. 


Plymouth Rope Drives by their absence of slip, steadi- 
ness, freedom from electrical disturbances, great durability 


and low cost make the ideal drive for textile mills. 


Put your transmission problems up to us. Our long 
experience in manufacturing, installing and using rope 


> 


drives is at your service. 


Send for our booklet on 
**Rope Driving.’’ 


Plymouth 
Cordage Co. 


No. Plymouth, Mass. 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 


CHART SHOWING RANGE IN 


The Cotton Market. 


into 
the curtailment of production by American 


\n imcrease of the movement of cotton 

and the financial stringency are the principal 
bear factors in the cotton market; these have been 
met by the certainty that the present crop is to be 
f but moderate size, small crops in India 
Egypt, and a continuance of the record consump- 
The 


unwillingness on 


and 


tion of cotton by foreign mills. result has 


been fairly steady prices and an 
the part of either bulls or bears to operate either 
in the spot or future markets. The movement into 
ight from Sept. 1 to Dec. 27 is estimated by the 
Chronicle for a series of years as follows: 
TIE OT San cece cet ein 
1906, Dec. 28 .. 
RIS BO ic cic nasics eens 
SS” a ee 
1903, Jan. I 
1902, Jan. 2 


. 6,348,158 bales 
.. 7,740,632 bales 
6,895,550 bales 
7,801,153 bales 
6,949,217 bales 
6,742,154 bales 


figures that, in 
movement 


these 
the 


few 


It will be from 
spite of the 


sight during the 


seen 
into 


total 


spurt in 


past weeks, the 


WEIMAR BROS. cot 


THE PRICE OF 


COTTON TO DATE, 


for the season is the lowest for the six years 
last 
on Dec. 27 is es- 

4,705,720 bales, 
on same date in 
1906, 5,314,437 bales in 1905, and 4,702,751 bales in 


1904. 


and is 1,400,000 bales below the amount for 


vear. The world’s visible stock 
timated by the same authorit 


as compared with 5,200,931 bales 


—_____q_____. 


Oregon, Portland. It is reported that Whiting 
& Rountree, real estate agents, have been commis- 
sioned by eastern parties to secure a building suit- 
able for the manufacture of bags and bagging ma- 
terial and it is stated further that if suitable quarters 
cannot be leased a plant will be built. The names 
of interested parties cannot be learned. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. Sumner B. Sargent, 
who has been reported as interested in a new 
cotton mill, has bought the interest of Thomas J. 
Lillard, treasurer of the Fidelity Mfg. Co. It is 
stated that Mr. Sargent will proceed with the or- 
ganization of the proposed new cotton mill as 
before. 

South Carolina, Easley. A cotton mill to be 
controlled by members of the Farmer’s Union is 
being agitated. Nothing definite has been accom- 
plished. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


n Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 





ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ENUCKLE JOINL Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C, HYDRAULIC. 


Cet Your Supplies from the Manufacturers. 
EXCELSIOR aed Established 1841 
WOOL OL Aor hha SC | AR} 
COMPOUND —_——“"*—*—— Cincinnati, O. 


The "Fhe Mascislor Gongeands ave the bast taleteeliier ont Compounds are the best lubricating and 


softening products for wool, cotton, wool and cotton mixed. 
Eliminates the scouring process and effects large saving 1n time 
and soap. They will not gum inthe cards 
Write for a I and particulars. 
SOFTEN ER otive om TALLow SOAP OLIVE OIL TALLOW SOAP 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE M’F'’G CO 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 


DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for ‘‘ 1907’ Catalog. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. New York Office, 109 Liberty St. 


A Crosby Indicator 


In the Hands of a Competent Man Will Inerease the Efficiency of 
Your Plant and Cut Down Your Coal Bill. Faultless in Design. 
Perfect in Workmanship. 


Write for Pop Safety Valves Recording Gages 
ne ge Pressure and Vacuum Gages Single Bell Chime Whistles 
Water Relief Valves Feed Water Re awe 
. -off Valves Lubricators—Oi 
Rubber Pump Valves Gage Glass, Water ages, Etc. 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO. 


Office and Works: 


Stores: $ 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON BOSTON, MASS, 





Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 








The Cotton Yarn Market. 


The yarn market has been dull and weak. Prices 

have touched new low water marks during De- 

cember. There has been some business placed by 

users who considered that yarn was cheap today, 

but buyers with this idea will only talk at the low- On cones, 3c. more up to 148; Ic. more from 

est point that prices have reached. I5s to 22s; 1%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
Spinners have made a hard fight during the past that. 

lew weeks to secure better prices, but with very 

little success. Cotton has held very firm in the 

South at an advance of about 1 1/2 cents per pound 

over the low price which was reached in Novem- 

ber. This has compelled spinners to ask an ad- 

vance price, and on account of their inability to 

get an adequate advance, a number of mills have 

shut down entirely and the majority of the mills 

have curtailed production. The prospect is a little 

better for January. It is our experience that man- 

ufacturers will want yarn during January; if not on 


Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 


new contracts, they will at least call in deliveries La) CS ae ae ee”. earns 

which have been held up on old orders. Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler 
Collections are still very unsatisfactory and the 

money situation seems still to be the dominant 

feature of the market. We believe the situation 

will be relieved considerably in January when job- 

bers begin to take goods the manufacturers are 


now holding for them. . ; c 
Egyptian Weaving Yarns 


We quote as follows:— ett Widen Combat 


Eastern Cops. 
6s 
8s 
108 
14s 
16s 
Ids 
20S 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY Co., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns se ku Gcoasnawor 


N It Yarn Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
ove - S Mohair and Silk. 

tt n W r on Beams, Jack Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
Cotto APPS siPemee 








GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 
Colored and Bleac —_— Yarns Furnished 
in any manner desired by the trade Pawtucket, R. I, 


NONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


















BANDING 
—MADE BY- 


OOHEY & CO., of Fart River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 





SSS SS SSS SOE SESES ES SSS SSeS SSS. CSS 





The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 
Mills at Rainbow, Conn. Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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The Philadelphia Market. 


| 

| 

Southern frame spun cones:— | 
| 


and coarser 
sand 9gs.. 


bias ae 
. 18-18% 
1814-19 
. 19-19% 
. 19%4-20 
. 20% 
canal 
. 214% 
ae 
. = 
. 24 
. 
. 
- 40 


Southern high grade mule yarn:— 


Cones. 


ind 22 


Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 
Sse se ve Valea ee ds Tee ae hs ewe ene ces 


Zastern cones (high grade quality) :— 
10s 
14s 
16s 
18s 


20S 


en 
. 22% 


cee OO 
. 23% 
RERCOEE 6 bi. ca cannon stensays sevdets SS 

Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
eS | gerry as ee ee 
POG GEE GE cS ivcccccneckécitvesctcasemeunks eee 
A SR ad osa vc bh Ske ce eNaw at tne one 
SOG ee cae ace sinc es-cun.e ... 19% 
ieee 
...- 18Y% 
. 19% 
30 
.. 1% 
> 
. 17% 
.- 17% 
. I7Y% 

Warps (Southern) :— 


ios to 12s . 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL (0,, °OMSuSH2Srs. 
Zotton Yarns 


AND CO'’TI'TON CLOTHS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 

Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns. 


345 Broadway, 

67 Chauncy Street, 
128-130 Chestnut Street, 

605 Medinah Temple, 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO. 


| Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


BALTIMORE. 


PHILA. 


CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS, 


lA. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DEP’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


“"rSEEEeE> { COTTON YARNS. 
LUDWIC LITTAUER, 


GASSED 
SUCCESSOR TO 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 109 Greene St., New York 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 
Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


SILK MILL, BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


High Grade Hosiery Yarn 


White and Colors. All Numbers. Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes 


SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN 


Black and White. Double and Twist for Wo« 


CANNON MILLS 


Cc. 


en Trade 


53-5 Worth Street, New York 
Philadelphia Office, 205-7 Chestnut St. 


MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 
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6. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


OR SW5 ELT. Mitts 
ae OU Po Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 








JENCKES SPINNING CO. | THE RAVINE MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Main Office and Mills at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns *°” Weascrs COTTON WARPS 


and Knitters. | 


In White and Colors on Beams 
Double and Twist Yarns tor woolen Trade. | and Jackspools 
a Philadelphia Office, Mariner and Merchant Building, Third Specialty of Fast Black Twist on Jackspools. 


and Chestnut Streets. VERNON, CONN. 


” GRANT WARN Co., | C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
| 


Pres. and Treas Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 
Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


YARNS “se" COTTON, Esiftiss 


PERUVIAN 


American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
a VAS £Zy Ff? Fe nae from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 
° CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


Ballou Yarn Co- | Reels for Cotton "sins" 


G Harness and Seine Twinesand other Job Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 








COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 












Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers 


SEN WORE. SPECI TIER | 1:0. ccccam tnem. ruibanseriies, ra. 


ee Meet the requirements 
EDDY & STREET. Lowell 


of any cotton, woolen 


Cotton, Woolen Crayons or worsted mill. 
Yarns and Braids May we send samples? 15 colors and white. 


Worsted, Spun Silk. Lowell Crayon Co., y,Orsivs!_ . Lowell, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, FR. I. Trade Mark on every box. 








ESTABLISHED 1880. 


New York Silk Conditioning Works 


138-140-142 Spring Street, New York. 


Testing of 
Silk, Wool and all Textile Fabrics 
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Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors) :— LINEN YARN | : PORTER. 
“cake watlic lsc ee HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 
00 Mass i CRs Se ne adie Yaene, 
- 24-25 Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 


Mf; - . “ 2 . Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines 
Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. : 


Egyptian, 7 to 8c. above best quality white. Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 
ee 
DUNCAN & YOUNGS 
New York, Oswego. Chas. W. Severson has 95 Worth Street, NEW YORK 
ught the controlling interest in the Oswego Knit- Practical Manufacturers of 


CIM Gea OO, | YARNS, THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, ROPE 
reported, start a new plant for the manufacture of AND MILI, SUPPLIES 
slove linings. It is reported that Mr. Severson | Anything in the line you cannot get anywhere else 


intends doubling the capacity of the Oswego Knit- apply to us. 
ting Company within a short time. 


*New York, Port Leyden. The report, largely 
circulated in some quarters, that John C. Fogarty 
had retired from business is incorrect. We have 
reported from time to time the progress on Mr. 
Fogarty’s new mill at Port Leyden and are now 
advised that the plant is about ready to place 
goods on the market. Critten, Clift & Co., New 
York City, will be the selling agents. Children’s 
knitted waists, corset covers and other specialties 
are the product. FRANK A. TIERNEYWs, 


*New York, Schaghticoke. The assets of the | TOPS, NOILS, ROVINGS, YARNS. 
bankrupt Schaghticoke Woolen Mill will be sold Wool, Silk, Mohair, Camels Hair, Ramie. 
January 24 for the benefit of creditors. It is un- Garnetted Stocks 
derstood that plans are already in preparation for Silk also Ramie Tops and Noils, Ramie, Silk, and 
reorganizing the company and starting up the mill. Silk Noil Yarns, 

Special Textile Fibres and Novelties. 
Wool Exchange Bldg., 260 West Broadway, New York. 
Pennsylvania, Denver. J. H. Gerhart. who has 


A Book for Designers and Weavers. 
been reported as about to establish a hosiery mill 


at this place, advises us that nothing will be done 
about the project for some time. ; 


Pennsylvania, Doylestown. Wm. T. Wester- 
1an, manager of the Ontario Spinning Co., Phila- By IVO KASTANEK, 
delphia, and receiver of the Doylestown Hosiery 
Mills, is dyeing and finishing the hosiery on hand 
preparatory to closing the plant. It is reported 
that a new company will take over the plant as Translated and Arranged for American 
on as possible. Practice by Samuei S. Dale. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The National Dye- Dodane hap ee ee 
=" . . t 28 re syste C y Class 3 ae o 
ing & Finishing Co., which was granted a charter ; y P 


7 7 ; : The weaves are divided into three general classes, plain, 
: 4 July, has leased the ae Dyeing Co.’s old twilland satin. Under each of these divisions are given 
plant in the Bromley Mill Bldg. rules for constructing derivative weaves, which are illus. 


Pennsvlvania. Philadelphia. The Landenberger trated with over Five Hundred Drafts, Diagrams and 
Manufacturing Co., Howard and Columbia Ave., | !!lustrationsofclo'hsamples. » 
anufacturers of dress goods on 80 broad looms, For self-instruction the workers in the mill find it of 
re arranging for the running of their mill to its great value and as a book of reference it is equally well 
illest capacity i. anticipation of a large rush for adapted for the practical weaver, designer and the super. 
s ape 3 < : _s i > ant. 
ods after the first of the year. eee 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Charlotte Dye There are over Five Hundred Iliustrations 
Works, of which Edward Kagermann is the pro- | and mete etn on showing the cloth with 
tietor, located at Mercer, Westmoreland and | We@ve construction. 
\lmond Streets, where they dye fine cotton. Over One Hundred Pages. Handsomely Bound 
olen and worsted skein yarns and hosiery, are | in Green Cloth and Gold. Price, $1.00. 
ery busy. They have recently issued a beautiful | a 
ilendar which they are sending out to their cus- | bA 
omers and no doubt would be pleased to forward | LORD & NACLE co PANY, 


anyone asking for same. 144 Congress St., Boston. 


New York, Waterloo. The report that the 
Waterloo Woolen Mfg. Company is considering 
plans for a new dye house is incorrect. 


One of the Leading Authorities on this 
Subject In Europe. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 






Mills at 
Thornton, R. I. 







Office 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 









—French | System. B, F, BOYER co., _ Bradford System. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. CAMDEN, N. J- 
sczseascnouiieenseiinnaneiemntee tected cei seattle eeaiceiepeicaeidsilitsitahapemadalnaanmamaa amelie tones 


THE MALCOLM MILLS CO., 


NUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Millis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


relephone Connection Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA. 


WORSTED YARNS—— VJoolenan Merino 





















RICHARD CAMPION, | yY ma re N ~~ 
Tat Gaesia Ge 'Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 
Bristol Worsted Mills, || =aToON RaFIDs, MicH. 
Highland Worsted Mills. Bradford System French System 
The French Worsted Co. STEPHENSON & Co. 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


240 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘Hotiman, DeWitt & McDonough Co, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Tapes, Webbing 
and Bindings. 


300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TAPES, BINDINGS, NARROW FABRICS AND 
EDGINGS FOR eee CURTAINS eo 
Office, ee ‘St. Factories, 529 & 531 Are > St.and | COTTMAN and G STS., PHILADELPHIA 


524 Cherry St., and Ge ee enee own Ave. & Bristol St. | CHELTENHAM, PENNA. 
P HILADELPHIA Bell Telephone, 235-p Cheltenban 
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CHART SHOWING 


The Woolen and Worsted Yarn Market. 


[The holiday season, which is now on, has 
iffected the worsted yarn business to such an ex- 
tent that there has been very little buying. Man- 
ufacturers have taken advantage of this time to 
close down their mills until after the first of the 
Almost all of them are of the opinion that 
business will be much better then. They contem- 
plate running the mills full time and, in many in- 
stances, to their full capacity. 

In the men’s wear trade buyers are not yet ready 
to place orders until after the first of the year, and 
the mills are reluctant to open up their lines on 
account of this feeling 


year. 


The trade in general is ex- 
pecting lower prices which, in some cases, are ma- 
terializing. Many of the manufacturing clothiers, 
it is said, have practically shut down their plants, 
having had so many cancellations and not knowing 
whether orders, after being taken, will stand or 
whether the goods will be thrown back on their 
hands. The only trade reported as buying fall 
goods are manufacturing jobbers and they, of 
course, are only buying sample lengths and sample 
pieces. It is the general opinion that the business 
on men’s wear for the coming fall will be done in 
January and February. 

Manufacturers of rain cloths have their lines 
ready, but are held back by their selling agents who 
are awaiting developments. It is expected that 
after January 1st the buyers will get busy and 
place orders for this line of goods. The slow de- 
mand for this quality of yarn has had a tendency 
to keep the price down and manufacturers are able 
to secure yarns for these cloths at the old price. 

There has been more or less demand and in- 
quiries from knitters for samples and there has 
been some contracting for yarns for next season. 
The manufacturers, however, seem to think that 
yarns will not be any higher and it will be another 





_— 


t——j 80 














~~ 20 
‘ | 10 


RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


hand-to-mouth season. 
ported, are still 
quarter is fair 


Western knitters, it is re- 
buying and from this 
There has been quite a little con- 
tracting for next season’s yarns among the Eastern 
knitters. 


business 


The mills, however, are mostly working 
on samples, not having received any orders of any 
account from the jobbing trade which is late in buy- 
ing. There seems to be an impression among spin- 
ners that there will be a big demand for oxford 


yarns as in the past season. Seventy-five per cent. 


of the mills are asking for this line of yarns, with 
the sweater trade asking for heavy numbers. 

The bathing suit trade is very busy with prospects 
good for a large business in this line. 


BRADFORD YARN. 


2/12 to 2/16 low common 
2/26 to 2/28 common 
2/12 to 2/20 1/4 blood 
O/S6 tO 2/96 E70 BIOS"... .. 2... ccccccecs 
2/32 1/4 blood 
2/20 3/8 blood 
HIRE on bd sae cdanwciesnvieca ats 
2/36 3/8 blood i ee Ee bk ke P86 Ww eee eee 
NTI hy dius, fhe wie vein nie niece ae sorber ees 
2/40 delaine I.21-1.224% 
2/50 delaine Sia GGhs Ree ates Oy alate aisione Gaara) 
DED GTO 6 din std cnn cecescess 1.30 
Pe IPMN 5.56.55 careeiceciswae cde adoeses RE 
2/60 Australian 
2/24 lustre 
2/28 lustre Saree Ns hia A ae oh ee ide a old 
Sy SURE TSS BABIN oS. asic osiein cesses 
Se MOM esc da tgh on cscs swe sacs oven 
1/24 worsted and 8os single cotton for 

raincloths ee al a 
1/24 worsted and 120s single cotton for 

raincloths 

FRENCH SPUN YARN. 


RIEU, Siecle ec kuiclewaeaweeeesers 
Co eee ee 
1/20 3/8 blood 1.00-1.0214 
1/20 3/8 blood 1.00-1.0214 
1/20 high 3/8 


eeeees 1.05-1.0714 
1/30 high 1/4 blood 95-07% 
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Lubricate without the aid of heat. 


n the coal pile. 


This is a most important point. 


to feed until they have been melted by frictional heat in the bearings. 





Greases cannot begin 
This friction is invariably measurable 


Non-Fluid Oils feed without the aid of heat, the instant the shaft begins to revolve in its 


earing. They reduce friction—never produce it. 


It will pay you to adopt NON-FLUID OILS; they are cleaner 
and better than fluid oils—more economical than greases. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., 14-16 Church Street, New York City. 
i 


Tok rere 





1/30 1/2 blood .. o's iw wince ac) eee eee 
1/40 1/2 blood ... weeeee LIQY-1.15 
2/50 1/2 blood .. 0s DOSS 
1/50 delaine ....... . 1.22Y4-1.25 
Ee DEIN. ice wea ks de tawensien 1.3214-1.35 
1/50 Australian ..... . 1.37%4-1.40 
5G Pine PCRS... oi ois sc esewecess 1.40-1.45 
1/70 Fine Australian ...... 1.45-1.50 
-_——o>—__—__ -—-——- 
*Pennsylvania, York. Receivers of the York 


Silk Mfg. Co. have been authorized to borrow 
$50,000 on receivers’ certificates to be used in the 
operation of the plant. An attempt will be made 


| 





| 
| 


WILLIAM B. CHARLEs, 


Cotton Yarns, || For the 
Cotton Cloth, Underwear 
Silesia, Sateens, Trade. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 200 Summer St, 


to start the mills next week and continue them in | 


operation until the stock in process is run out. 


Tennessee, Maryville. 
Mills, making seamless half hose and operating 25 
latch needle knitting machines, will be incor- 
porated Jan. I. 


*Utah, Springville. There is a report that the 
Progress Spinning and Knitting Mills will file 
articles of incorporation with capital of $100,000. 
The company will take over the plant of the West- 
ern Woolen Mills, the consideration being $25,000 
worth of stock in the new concern. J. M. West 


The Maryville Hosiery | 


will be pres.; H. M. Dougall, vice pres.; and C. H. | 


Thorstensen, sec. and treas. 


*Vermont, Bellows Falls. Residents of Bellows 
Falls have subscribed $1,780 to the stock of the 
Oxford Linen Co. and it is reported that it has 
been decided to lease the Casein plant and begin 
manufacturing at an early date. No information 
given about this project is definite. 


Vermont, Bennington. It is stated that H. C. 
Lindloff contemplates starting a plant for the man- 
ufacture of ladies’ and children’s sweaters. 


Vermont, Ludlow. The Board of Trade is in 
correspondence with a knit goods manufacturer 
employing 100 hands, who desires to move his 
plant to this city. The name of the manufacturer 
cannot be learned at this time. 


Vermont, Saxton’s River. The Saxton’s River 
Woolen Mills are being operated by Henry Mel- 
ville, receiver, as instructed by the court. As pre- 
viously reported, Louis Rittenburg, prop., has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. 





EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD, 


ALL GRADES 
PULLED AND FLEECE WOOLS 
FOREIGN NOILS, CARPET WOOLS. 
COTTON WASTE, 


Mariner and Merchant Building, 
3d and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufactu rers. So. Manchester, Conn. 


Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 


Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 


Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Printed Pongees, Foulards 
and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 
Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. -New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.— Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 


BRAI DS Cotton, Worsted, Mercerized, Common, Twilled, Superfine and Plain 
Cotton and Silk Twilled. 13 to 35s, white and colors on spools. 
y on Spools, Tubes. Co Unbleached 
¥ ARN See ney, esee, 1 hi R EADS Bleached and Colors for Manufactur 
; ers’ use 
CROCHET LACE EDCINGS vcceisiiesin rant usce 


229 Church Street 231 " ‘ PHILADELPHIA 
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Hundreds of new mills 


Thousands of changes reported 
by the 


Dilictal 
American Textile Directory 


1907-1908 Edition 
Compiled by the Textile World Record. 













This directory has many features mot found in any other. Its accuracy, 
convenient arrangement and completeness make it well nigh indispensable 
to all business houses desiring to reach the textile mills by mail or by 
traveling men. Over 13,000 different concerns listed. | 





19 Textile Maps showing cities and towns 
where textile establishments are located 






A complete Directory of the Mills including Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, 
Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the United States, Canada and Mexico together 
with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other 
Textile Establishments, with full information about each one. 


Many other features of great value including Yarn Trade Index, Mills 
with Worsted Machinery, Textile Mills in Mexico, Builders of Textile 
Machinery and Dealers in Mill Supplies, Dealers and Brokers in 
Wool, Cotton, Shoddy, and Extracts, Wholesale Rag Dealers, Selling 
Agents and Dry Goods Commission Houses, Manufacturing Clothiers, 
Suit and Cloak Manufacturers, Etc., Etc. 


Twvo EHDITIONS 
Office, (Large Size.) $3.00 Travellers’, (Smaller and Flexible,) $2.00 


Combination Price, Travellers’ Edition with Textile World Record, one year, $3.00 









Send your order now 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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White Yarn Shoddy 
Best all We ool 


SSeS = Tava. [serr | SS ws 





\%{ Blood Woo 








fee rf 











Best Soft. Woolen Rags 














CHART, SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 


The Rag and Shoddy Market. 
New black Sache eet ens 
: WOW 6S S008 seen ..+ 14-16% 
A small hand-to-mouth business has been done 
in rags and shoddy, with the indications pointing 


: : en ee 
) some improvement. The heavy weight season Shiu a 7 20% 

m 4 » eeeees ° ee ee a 
has not brought its accustomed volume of pur- Cljoakings 3-4 


chases by the mills, and there are not a few dealers 
who believe that the average will be restored be- 
fore the season closes. Prices have varied but Soft woolens, best ....................++++ S%O% 


as : Old white flannels ....... 20-22 
little and efforts to secure stock under ruling quo- Qj4q ved flannels . iy Ma 
tations have generally failed. Wool waste has been Old blue flannels ........ 7% 


in slight demand with prices weak. Old plaids ...... pee wo. ee 
White stockings . 4 
SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. White hood stock ........ seoccee 10558 
White yarn, best all wool ................ 44° Clear hoods ....... ye Lessees QY-10K% 
White knit, all wool, best fine ............ 34-: Blue stockings ........ Sanco eat 0% 
ook a Se Fancy stockings, Ne. 
Light Wate, OXtAl GOO ...... s.0ccccscescces S55 Gray stockings . ; 
New pure indigo blue ...............0.05- Black stockings ..... 
Knit stock c ymforters. : 
Merino. Red knit ....... 
ee TL, SEEN. os Segvicccs vensvevcees WE Light gray knit ...... 
Medium light, all wool .. an New light fancie 
Fine black, all wool .. + 24-2 New fancies 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade ........... . 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2............ - s Merinos 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool .......... 20-2; Light, fine “9 
Red flannel, all wool ..... eae Light, coarse 
Dark wy for hosiery, "strictly ‘all wool a seceee 
Me, € ..- ... 20-22 ae 


Dark biue for hosiery, ‘not ‘all wool, No 2, 


WOOLEN RAGS. 


FLOCKS. 
Pama aINe CATOTO 5 coe os cewn cus seed 2 Sieur ne white. all wool .. 
Ne UE CONIG ion 6 cies ak Cas csenae mada Bae Fine indigo blue, all wool ....... 
BrOWNS ...... 001s eee eeseeeereeeceer neces TDK: Fine black and blue, all wool 
Blacks : Fine dark, all wool = 
gd agalinhe ema cated atamaate - Gig, fine, all wool . 
ine EE. eke Se Ma ee eee ee eb de eee ae ee -I2 No. 1 black, afl wool cat . 
Medium dark : : 


COTTON WASTE. 
iO; I SOMMOLE 20. 0s 0.0: 


SR I 5 oc va vidas vise ooees 
Pe GD viccen: 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 


Blue .. 
Black 


















































































































































































































































WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton and Wool Wastes 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


Boston Office : 200 Summer Street. 
SLACK & BRO. 


SHODDY s:ack see: 
acoso FLOCKS 


The Cotton Manual 


By J. T. Broadbent. 


of the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 





W. H. H. 


This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling 
briefly, but comprehensively, the things about the cotton 
fibre, ‘its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the 
cotton crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other mat- 
ters bearing on raw cotton, such as the average student or 
person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of 
cotton goods, wants to know. 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing 
the different kinds of bales and baling processes, and on 
the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account 
== fferent machines employed, and improved methods of 
mixing. 

The baok contains about 100 pages with 20 illustrations, 
and should be in the possession of every person having to 
do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail pur. 


chaser. 
Price 75 Cents. 


Published by 
LORD & NACLE COMPANY 
144 Congress Street, : . Boston, Mass. 


Chemische Aniline Works 


M@anufacturers of 


Eintbracin & Coal Tar Products 


24=26 Stone Street 
Rew Work 
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SS ae res eT. 
SE ee rere eee Ce De 
No. 1 Oily Card . pee rates cae arate Cole 5! 
No. 2 Oily Card ...... ie oe es 3} 
Peeler Combing .... oa ns Oe es tears 
Egyptian Combing . pRsa Five ss teeaweh eras 
eG, t Eaters .5.6-+: Sahai ce do's. tig te aco rae 5 
PIG. © RANOOEE cis v6ise ss Pee eee 
Wr Os WE I Gk oo soc ecac ade es vee svc 6 
Woven Comm. Gage .. os cin ncsccsksssese | 3-3) 


—_———— << 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 





Acids. 
Rivaite, oe The 5.5 soe Ravi st SO6-3000 
ee OMNI irc ts a nee Roe bees wk 50°52! 
Oxalic ... Sp Pee POT PEEL OTT gy 
Sulphuric, 66 deg es "100 Ibs. pan ade, iis erpaccets 1.00-1.50 
Muriatic, 18 deg. i db awe eae ee ES ZO 
TUsGiele COWCNIE oo vc cdcks is osovs ce stnensce BBOOM 


Miscellaneous Chemicals and Dyestuffs. 


Acetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs. .......... 2.50-2.60 
RR. os avn eens semen yechn ber ein eis 1.70-1.85 

NE ss cca wach >s ddine va damacdave: ae 

UPI, wh cl dortiae ny ceuc'sPaceds acess, Sars 
Aqua ammonia, 26 deg. ............-.000-+ 434-5 
Aa BE CIO si ickticcco'c'nk car scngy vocns OF 
I I i at ai vie wb oid sere eo ah) 
OPINION. CUE CO, acon ivi vncvcccessevyses S250 
METAS n.0 050 es Rated a bare edge cies 60-75 
Cream tartar, crystals. bicetecevesaiek owt 23U/- ass 
Fuller’s earth, powdered, ton .......... 18.00-22.: 
ER ih ek ob iain pager wid RED apie 
Potash, chlorate, crystals . ........0s2cc200- GOW 

awa t Chee cee oe pene ervesdeens GPRD 

CE Bei) an Since hone eeemhews 4-5 


Soda, bicarbonate ...... I. 62%5- 1.72% 


Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. ..-- 1.85-1.95 
Ns: SUMINOIID 5c secide ce eer ys beans so crs SEES 
We cia as Chins ae istann hae Soe 0p Se 
Acetate of soda ........ Aiur sewer ; “4- 5% 
Acid, picric, best crystals Cen Neca en ca sg 
CONES, COMIIIOTOINS cise Sidnk oe ce vccccccses 35°40 
Albumen, Me ee | ae 
BEE oe oo Gina eat eal wmcats hice aa ee ea ween 
SE thc en occa cues pan takin eae. WO 
I I i reo crate cause oni wena eee 80) Riwik Oia 12 
i aaa och inion mie 10 
Bichromate of potash, American ............ 8%-9 
PNORCOE BOD b5 kiss ce sc irc naire oces cone ee 
ROUND 0 SOI as cin « «ok noe bec ewion I-2 
Cuten, weet... ss. Fouscuees tessa eee ee 
Dextrine, imported potato sr ecaveeticaitl a . 6-6% 
Divi-divi, ton .. . 40.00- 60.00 
I oh cvv-as sxe ean ie eis wane cine 1% 
EE SLL SES LS Oe Me WE, = 
Hypo. of soda ; die se kaw 1.50-1.75 
Indigo, Bengal, low, grade Nene cee eae 55-60 
medium ........ sale Weasain oi nia hate’, SoS 
Ee Frere ere ag 
MIND, wn cdeniecauise canusasab rer tenors «ae 
RS oy 0 Cory ca Nees coca emmpeeieae e 
Manila .... Gpvertanesas d6csue eo ees 
5 (Synthetic) . Viceemiveathsceeecs SEP 
Logwood, crystals . Uk be Ta KR Re amie e es II-I4 


ED AchdededAedindi eas cdeangneseneas oa ce 3-9 






Note amount of 
net surplus after 
providing for all 
San Francisco 
losses. 

HOME Policy- 
holders everywhere 
have protection, 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding con- 
flagrations any- 
where. 





Madder, Dutch 


Muriate Of tin, 99 degrees : .. 2. co 050s cco 


54 degrees 


Nitrate Of 190m, 47 GeGrTEes «....... 02... 0c ce cee 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo .............. 
PUI WIE WIN 6 id.d piven e isesrndnecno'ed wets 
Prussiate of potash, yellow ..... 


Starch, corn, pearl 
potato 
wheat 


n crystals .... 


Ti 
Zine dust 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


® HOME Siw von 


Organized 1853. 


MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, 83,000,000. 


ASSETS January Ist, 1906 . 
LIABILITIES (including Capital) - - 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders = 
Losses Paid Since Organization Over 


$20,839,174 
13,430,818 
7,408,355 
10,408,355 
105,000,000 


[5 prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 

ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 
generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. 
FREDERICK C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Sec’y. 


1214-15 
II-I2 
1714-1844 

4-4% 
18-2014 
2-2%4 
16-17 


tLe 
- 272-3 


—_______—_¢—————______ 


Pennsylvania, 


Started here for the 


Phoenixville. 


A plant may be 


manufacture of shoe laces. 


It is understood that the Board of Trade is in 


correspondence with 


parties 


intending starting 


such an industry and this place is looked upon 


favorably. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. 


The 


Globe Knitting 


Mills, 8th and Spring Sts., have changed their 
name to the Gloss Knitting Mills. 


Virginia, Charlottesville, Frederick Ott of 
South Bethlehem, Pa., who was reported as in- 
terested with H. E. Mothener in the establishment 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


of a silk plant at this place, advises us that noth- 
ing definite has been decided yet. Undoubtedly 
the project will go through. 


*Virginia, Manchester. The plant formerly run 
by the Shields Hosiery Company and later taken 
over by E. Shields, is for sale. Manufacturing 
was discontinued the first of the year. 


Virginia, Martinsville. The Roanoke Knitting 
Mills, Roanoke, Va., is reported as contemplating 
the erection of a new hosiery plant at this place. 
W. D. Equil, a representative of the Roanoke 
firm, has been in Martinsville looking for a de- 
sirable location and interesting prominent resi- 
dents. 


*Wisconsin, Appleton. Nothing definite has been 
given out regarding the project of C. A. Ricks of 
Macon, Ga., to establish a new knitting mill in this 
city. Mr. Ricks is endeavoring to interest capital 
in a plant for the manufacture of a fine grade of 
men’s and women’s hosiery. 

Wisconsin, Fairchild. It is rumored that a party 
from Milwaukee, formerly connected with a knit- 
ting mill in that city, is negotiating for a site suit- 
able for knit goods manufacturing at this place. 
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26th Year 


1908 Edition now in preparation 


AMETICAN Directory of «he KILLING Trade 


The red covered book 


What it contains 


Full reports of every knitting miil in the 
United States and Canada, giving capitalization ; 
names of the officers, including superintendent 
and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knit- 
ting machines, whether latch or spring needle; 
number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes 
or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent ; kind of yarn bought. 


Special copyrighted maps of the mill dis- 
tricts, showing the cities and towns where there 
are knitting mills. It is so indexed that any town 
may be quickly found. This section of the direc- 


tory is arranged alphabetically by states and towns. 
Carefully classified index of manufactur- 
ers according to kind of goods made, all the 


manufacturers of various kinds of goods being 
grouped together. 


Alphabetical index of manufacturers, 
giving the page number where full report of mills 
is to be had. 


Handy size for the Pocket. 


List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, 
printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods 
work. 


Manufacturers’ selling agents and com- 
mission merchants handling knit goods; the 
name of the person in charge of the knit goods 
department is given, and when a concern is sole 
agent or special selling agent for certain mills the 
names of the mill sold for follow the agents names. 


List of the jobbers of knit goods, telling 
the kind of goods hundled and the name of the 
buyer, with the New York address. 


Department stores and large retailers 
handling knit goods, with the names of the 
knit goods buyers and the address of the New York 
office. 


An index of machinery and supplies used 
in the manufacture of knit goods, also yarn 
dealers supplying knitting yarns. 


About 500 pages. 


Price $1.00 


Published by the 


Lord & Nagle Com pany 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 


New York 





Philadelphia 


Chicago 
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FIRTH & FOSTER Co... | 
Dyers and Finishers 
York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 


Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prwnellas, Satins and Henriettas, Panamas, 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid C olorings, Also Suitings and Cloakings. 
Specialt in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all high class wool 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules, Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mohair Linings and Lastings, 


SPECIAL AUTENEROR IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


Cohoes Dyeing Company 
195 Mohawk Street, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Dyersand Bleachers for the Knit Goods Trade 


ROLL AND GARMENT DYEING 


Fast colors on Wool and Cotton. Sulphur Blacks on Cotton (Raw Stock) 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


51 ano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘“ROYAL"’ PRESS PAPERS 


“WE LIVE BY DY(E)ING”’ 
WE DYE wvye BLEACH 
cotton, mercerixd Woolen and WE DO cotton and mercerized 


worsted yarns CONE WINDING yarns 


The Western Thread and =ve Works, 
2ist Street and Marshall Boulevard, ~ - - CHICAGO 


Peter B. McMANUS, Prest. and Treas. Peter B, McMANus, Asst. Treas Epwarp J. McCAUGHEY, Secy, 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and tt reerizers of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein, and long and short 


CHAIN WARPS 


Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 30,000 lbs. 
Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R.I. 


Established 1881. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERsS AND DYVERS. 












New York Office: t 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Ss S-,5 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

























JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works. 


BLEACHERS 
Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2557 Oriannia Street. Correspondence Solicited, 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. ii irccmoca & nant: 


SLEACHERS _— MERCERIZERS 
Be OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
ote ee 140 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St.. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
siiandites BLEACHING and DYEING Sco 


WINDING 


AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 


einen KNIT GOODS TRADE TRADE 


Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samuer Rowcann, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


THE SOLWAY, DYEING & TEXTILE co., 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein in FAST COLORS, for all purposes. 
Also Dyers of Genuine Turkey Reds. 








Pawtucket Dyeing “sjsv2* THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
ud Bleaching Co. cotton Dyers of Skein Silk 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSE 
YARNS and A ee Saree 


ee ee Ae STOCKINET Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 


Yarns, : 
Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. Dyers of Peosteat Black on Artificial “Silk. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestuffs ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 


and 2 B EXTRA. 
PYROGEN BLUER . . 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . 


Direct Sulphur Colors, 
Faster than Indigo, 
\" light and Washing. 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, sa NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SoLEeE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals Indigo MLB 







BRANCHES: 
















Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, III. Hamburg, Germany. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Alizarine, Aniline Colors 
and Dye Stuffs 


6G LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK. 








BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 
32 India St. 27 Pine St. 9-!1 No. WaterSt. {33 E. Kinzie St. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. TORONTO. CANADA 
509-513 Trust Building 14 Front St., East 
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Ee rl i n A n i l i ne Works Boston, acme. Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 



















Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 
COLORS 


GEISENHEIMER & CO. | Aniline Salt and 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. O} | 7 
iii as Oehler’ Works  ( ewe 
sranch Ofthces: \ 
ong A I | Aniline Colors. 


136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. DYESTUFFS 
’ 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Danville, Va. ; DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 
Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gumée, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 


Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH CRADE GOODS. 


Starch, Devine, GUM aut Gg, “mt eon, °°° 


Chicago. Philadelphia. Bostoa. 





SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 































Natural water grown cedar 


Thoroughly tested — fully guaranteed DY ¢ ST ! C KS 


Made to suit all the different kinds of machines. The high 
quality of my dye sticks is shown by a constantly increasing 
demand that has necessitated enlargements of facilities to six 
times their original capacity. Now they are used all over 
the world. Write for prices. 
ee ; = y 
Frank Bailey, Tracks end Fans’ Cedar Brook’ Nou. Works Sc Badeene’ | 


nescence pms ceils iittala iach pseeed 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water A \ QO G ; A 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 


Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 








— Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 
rom 

E. M. HAEDRICH KA ; 
601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., cece : Philadelphia INDIA AL LI WORKS, Boston 
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+ BRANCHES: 
( Bischoff &z ( 229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
e O. ’ 124-126 Purchase St., oston. 


196 Michigan St., Chicago. 


I- Washingt t. EW 5 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
45*-453 ee ee 2 YORK 416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE Phe Cco., Incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 


KALLE & CO., A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Cermany 
Main Office, 530-36 Canal St., New York. Branches, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Greensboro, WN. C. 


AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 


Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 


AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 


SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 


Boston—113 Broad Street. New York—85 Water Street. Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 


E. M. THAYER & CO. 


411 Atlantic Avenue and 74 Purchase St., 


Sulphide conn Boston, Mass. moomncts & 


Germania Dye Works F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 


MAX SARFERT, Prop. | BOSTON, MASS. 


Dyeing, Coneing, Twisting and Tubeing of Cotton, | 
Woolen and Worsted Yarns. Sole Agents for the 


Dyers of Cotton Warps and Hosiery in Fast 
Black and Colors. TREMLEWY BRAND 


Dealers in all Kinds of Yarn for the Trade. 


6 * 
“N.B. Weare successfully dying cotton yarns on 
ee tubes and would be pleased to send a sample to 


erested parties.” 
Cross-Dye Colors a Speciality. Purest and Best Made. 


Yarns Furnished on Dresser Spools. ° sentiiniieeniiiniettial 
. afest to use wit @ Sulphur Colers. 
Kensington and Allegheny Aves., Phila. 
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~ The Solvay Process 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and 


Company,  cerrorr, ‘micn 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 








Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals 2 
For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 


Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, etc. 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, Inc.. 22 William St., New York. 


6. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 
Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 








Office 1429 Chestnut ¢ St. ., Philadelphia, Pa. 






Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Cedar Vats an Tan ks 


2915-2933 North Second S$ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc, 


ee ut Street, Corner aia 
s from 12te? 


TANKS All sizes all shapes. 
i DS 
LARGE TANK WORK A SPECIALTY io 


Send for catalog. Established 1849. 









1 












The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston “@Rcseeee 
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Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards. 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


aaa IA NUR ACTURERS————— 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 
OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 


All Europe is talKing about 


DIASTAFOR 


A new product for 


SIZING and FINISHING 


For particulars write 


The American Diamalt Co. 


Riverside, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY. 


FLORENCE, MASS. 





Slieiaiten meteusets| .vu e-ateieeeat 


WILSON FILTERS FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
country, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


THE COHNEN  TECYPRESS LUMBER CO. 















CENTRIFUGAL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dyeing Machine TANKS 


U. 8. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. OF ALL KINDS 











Factories at 


Dyes Raw Stock Apalachicola, Fla. 
and 
- Boston, Mass. 





Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 


DYES SULPHUR COLORS Printing Rollers 
without bronzing or streaking and leaves the Singe Plates 
stock in perfect condition for carding 
or weaving. \ and Sheets 


ONLY ONE HANDLING 
is reauied §o Wet fae drying See ~=——-s Naunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
as Ms aida New Bedford, Mass. 








The Machine may be seen in operation by 
applying to the American Agents. 





Our Guarantee: 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 47° w ta a ’ Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 
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UNION SPECIAL 


MACHINE COMPANY 


HIGH SPEED ELASTIC STITCH SPECIAL SEWING MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
TRIPLE THE EFFICIENCY of YOUR OPERATORS. 


(1) Cutting Out Neck Piece 

(2) Stitehing It to Back 

(3) Ornamental Edge Covering 
all in One Simple Operation. 


Bound Neck. 
Turned Neck. 


Perfect 
Work. 


STYLE 6900 G. 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR ‘‘ NECKING”’’ KNIT UNDERSHIRTS. 
The one machine may be used to make either turned or bound necks. 


(Both operations on this machine, patent applied for. 
Most Durable Sewing Mechanism Ever Constructed. 
96 South St., Boston, Mass. MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 731 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 806 Main St, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFPICE 1507 Olive, St., St. Louis, Mo. 
40 St. Antoine St., Montreal, Can 47 Leonard St., New York. 1525 Broadway, Almeda, Cal. 


If you are a manufacturer or finisher of cotton goods 
you are unfair to yourself if you do not call upon us 
for more detailed information concerning our 


_“Loydalene” Finishing Paste 
| It ts a pleasure to answer inquiries. 


NICETOWN MFG. CO., Nicetown, Phila. 
MILL SOAPS AND TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


| 
| 
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Wildman Manufacturing Co. 


Norristown, Penn., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


———— gc ge tS 


Electric 


Cloth 


Automatic 


ry 


ry 
Me 


Stop 


| 


Motions Cutters 





AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery, Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Etc. 








EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 





Ral AN. Cee A teat 11 Seetheey 4, ees b's 2 
SAC AU a ah aA ew aU ar tc LTA Wee aT Ais _ 2h 
a setaretere SUN Ore. a -sistierg & sesterents =a steteeny Toons 


URC 


AFCA UTA AAU Ep TU ALT 


FRIEDBERGER-ABRON YFG. GO. 


Leading Manufacturers 


Braids and Edgings 


For Trimming 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear. 


Having Installed More New Machinery and 
Increased Our Facilities in general, we are in 
better position than ever to sustain our Established 
Reputation. 





Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 
P. O. Address, Logan Station, Philadelphia. 


CETTE POAT RYT RT TTD 


eee ate a 
Dou) ANT 
H 


ALAA 


"SO Riel) me S888 RG ae ue ose 
Netsed7 Sem NN VEEY Sle SUNNY 
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If You Want }YEQTREDICK CO 


Largest Production — Girgular Rib Knitting 


For Least Money MACHINERY 


6} Write | For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 


Geo D Mayo | Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : 


Correct Construction. Excellence 


M achine Co “and Durability. 
7 sleet 
Laconia, N. H. 


MAYO’S 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


. > QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 
New Full Automatic Knitter UNEXCELLED 


PHILADELPHIA OFPICE, NYE & TREDICK co. 
KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., 


B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


Notice (0 floslety Manufacturers! 


The [lost Productive, Strongest and Best 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony, 


Can Be Delivered in Short Time and Fully Guaranteed 
By the Exclusive Agents and Importers 


THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Rooms 400-421-423 MAX NYDECCER 20N EW 


fa =r 


(Ce Co 


18 Section +‘ COTTON HILSCHER” Machine for Full Fashioned Silk Rosiery 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


All Special Machines For Any Article That Is Knit 


GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power MA- 
CHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


FRENCH FRAMES 


C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
Gloves, Special a-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rib Warp Knitting Machines.] 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, 
wool, cotton. 


SPOOLERS, Parafiners, Finishing Machines for the knitting business. 
Exclusive Agency for the Famous 


Julius Hoehler DIAMENT OVERSEAMERS, indispensable for all full fashioned 


articles, Hosiery, Gloves, Jersey Sweaters, Sporting Goods, etc. 
LOOPERS Double thread Lock stitch, self-cutting and cleaning attachment. Reliable money saver. 
FRITZ ZACHE LATCH NEEDLES, for any purpose in the knitting line, patentec rivets, 


Samples, Specifications, Prices, etc., upon application. 


RE 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 2,41, St 
ALINE’ Sono weno «=S:«xKNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 












1 Bruce band folder and cutter. 
38 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. 
6 Hosiery presses (lever). 
114 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 
200 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. 
50 Brinton & Co. § aut. knitters, sizes. 
80 Union Special machines, various styles. 
1 Rotary fire pump. 
100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 
3 Toque machines. 
100 Brooks welters. 6s B Machines for sizes. 
250 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. Mayo ++ Acme” “s sos 
140-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 500 Dozen hosiery shaping boards. 
all sizes, cuts and makes. Crane Style Collarette Machine 20 in. diam- 


Double Ribbed Machines. 

Cop and Skein Winders. 

Pownall Screw Presses 34 x 52 in. 

Cleveland 42” Belt Driven Extractor. 

Pair Platform Scales. 

Singeing Machines. 

Hosiery Printing Press. 

Cornely Embroidery Machines. 

Standard ««B” 200 Needle machines. 
B 188 


or bo 


bo wo . 
oe te enwee eee 


— 


2 Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. eter 16 Needles. 

8 Cyclone dryers. (Hosiery.) 1 Curtis & Marble Rapper. 

5 Band folding and cutting machines. 1 Davis & Furber 

1 Centrifugal Pump. 1 McCreary 

1 Small Steam Pump. 1 Smal] Belt Pump. 22 National Knitters, 33. in,. 216 needles. 
2 Lamb border machines, auto. rack. 1 20-plate Crawford Press. 

10 German sweater machines, flat. 10 Jones Fleecers for hosiery. 

9 


20 Plate Crawford Screw Press, 31x43. 1 Davis & Furber 72” Napper, 20 rolls. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 
















FAST 


The Merrow pore 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging ,. . 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 











USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 





Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. #4®?Forp, 


CONN. 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. Room32:,467 Broadway, New York 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 


Largest Manufacturers of all classes of Hosiery Machines. 


The plant, which is located in Chemnitz, Germany, declared by engineering 
experts and hosiery manufacturers to be the finest of its kind, is equipped with the most 
modern American and European machine tools, employing 1600 skilled workmen, 

These machines have been proven the best constructed and most productive in the 
market for the manufacture of cotton, lisle and silk hosiery and since their introduction 
into this country 13 years ago have always been the leaders among a number of competi- 
tive makes, as upon trial they have fully borne out all that is claimed for them. 


REFERENCES : 


All the leading manufacturers of full fashioned hosiery in this country. Largest 


individual order for 65 eighteen section machines placed recently by the new million dollar 
concern, the Brown-Moore Hosiery Co. of Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
OTTO WALTHER, = 507 Bourse, Philadelphia. 
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‘The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
‘The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK, 
SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE, 


E.JENCKES MFG.CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Jan. 1908 











Can be 

furnished 
asa 
bench 


machine 















PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
101 North Sixth St. 





High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 








We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 














Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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P s 
~ H. Brinton & Co. 
213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Send for 


Particulars, 


= ———— ee 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 


Weli and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other with CHAIN 
for pattern mechanism, to meet the 
various tastes of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by leading 
hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well-known essen. 
tials demanded of first-class knitting 
machines, 

With these two machines we can supply 
all manufacturers’ possible wants in the 
best possible manner. 

Write us for further particulars and prices. 

We also make all kinds of LATCH 
NEEDLES. Many leading manufacturers 
use our needles and say they are the best 
on the market. Send us a trial order. 


MAY © 


KNITTING MAGHINE AND NEEDLE 


COMPANY 
“HPMPHILL” FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. “ACME” 
Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg., cor, 6th & Arch Sts. 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wire Transferring Device 


RS, 
ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


—_ KNITTING MACHINES 


Either _ or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


ALSO BUILDERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS 
and LOOPERS. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 


*SOVERLOCK’? MACHINE 


(Trade Mark) (Pat. April 5, 1892) 
Patent twice upheld by U. S. Court of Appeals 


Trade Mark 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
Raw Edges of Knit Underwear and Hosiery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
General Offices: 658 Broapway, cor. Bonp Stresgrt, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sustews eet’ elie atin new 


WALTER @® CO., Limited 


Muhlhausen /Thur, Germany. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
Knitting and 
Winding Machines 

for hand and power driving, of best quality 
and perfect construction. 
Specialty: 
Jacquard Machines 


for hand and power driving for manufactur 
ing of sweaters and every possible fancy 
article of that nature. 


PRICE LIST AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 


American Representative 


E. W. S. JASPER, 


120-122 Liberty St., New York. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
Improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers' for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 
Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 

Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE C0., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 












































Full Automatic 


Noppen & vucquard 


Machine 


for high-grade 
sweaters, jerseys,etc. 
Latest improvements 
Recognized as the best in the market. 
With Jacquard attachment allowing 
change of operating mechanism every hast 
sound, therefore unrivaled in variety of pat- 
terns. One operator attends to three of these 
machines. High speed. Large production. 
Ask for samples aud full particulars. 

State gauge and size you need. 


CLAES @ FLENTIJE, 
Muhlhausen Thr., Germany. 


Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., Ainslie 
and Humbol Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., where all kinds of 
our hand and automatic machines can be seen working. 


WILLIAM C. BULL, 2=*8*70%, YERMonr. 


For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods 


anti ‘Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


cnamces n.scnuirzcer, Shipping Clerk’s Fountain “sccs.r* Brushes 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR A necessary 








































For the handling of wool and cotton stock. rags. article 
excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material in every 
wetordry. Also spool elevators. steam heating 






and ventilating. and mill work generally - Textile Mill 
= ee and fan work a specialty. This conveyor = Agents Wanted. 
patented. Beware of infringement 

SATISFACTION ean Patented Oct. 15, 1889 Handle holds the ink. Send for particulars and circalar. 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, PA Jniversal Fountain Brush Co., 100 E. 129th St., New York City 
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oc i, eM 


Most widely Used; being operated in 
ery civilized country in the world. 
description, prices, etc., see 
catalogue. 
Circular Machines, 
Rib Top and 
Seaming Machines. 


Lamb Knitting 
Machine Company, 


Original 
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LEADER OF HNITTERS 


and Still the Best. 


P. 0. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


J. E. WOODHEAD, 100 22d St., Chicago. 
L. D. SANBORN, Ro 


ole AVa0 DR 


Drying 


Ors. 


ae P EARSO? 


Brooms, Mill ee 
Fire Pails, Shears and 


©ils 


E. W. Murphey & Co. 


HUDSON, N.Y 


Established 1831. 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 
PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machire of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J.J CRAWFORD & SON, 
NASHUA, WI. FI. 
Established 1868. 


om 505, Wool Exchange. New York, 


FOR FAST BLACK DYER 


Hosiery 


Boats, 


IBID yA TAYL 0) ae) 
ia TE CRM GIy | err - 


| 


Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 


Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
trimmers, Cloth Knives, Etc. 


wows and Mill Supplies 


Robinhold Machine Co, 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


of the only 


Practical 
Automatic 


Power 
Top Cutting 
Machine 


Will cut anvthing with a Welt 


650 WN. 8th Street 
Reading, Pa, 
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PAXTON & O'PNEILYL’S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


537-39-41 North 3d St., = - - - - PHILADELPHIA. 









HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MAGHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 


Mingle and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 








JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








aa" Loopers 


Both singie and double Stitch. 











The Hosiery and 
Knit Goods Trade 


are large users of 


with the 
Patent Raised 
or 





















Straight Points. 









Der, | [URnsizvaril? 





Cohoes, N. Y. 










LEWIS JONES, 


60% and Media Streets, ... PHILADELPHIA. 
GAS ENGINES trecthey }oueaaLe 


Fast Black Dyeing, 








Finishing, Etc. 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY }) LOWIN PRICE 


Also Resolvent Compound, Olive Oil, 
Soluble Oil and Cream Softener. 


O. F. ZURN CO. 


2736-38-40 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA 











Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 
FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. S2!,Asen 


55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 













KNITTING MACHINERY 





CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 
and Latch Needle, Plain Circular 


Cire uler Sprin Needle | achine »g Trick Cvli ay Spring Needle Cire u- 
how * ar fs oot Machines, Lead or Trick Cylinder. ine Plain Body 


Mac hine. 





~ Spring Needle C 'vlinder 
Rib=-Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 


Spring and Latch ly 
Knitting Needies, 
Burr Wheels, Burr | 
Blades, Sinkers, 


Spring Needles. | Jacks, Etc. } Latch Needles. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 


AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE. REPRESENTATIVE. 


G. H. ROGERS, FELIX LEDERER. 
509 Clinton St., Hudson,N.Y. Ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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“NATIONAL” 


by Stands for 








Use the Ruth | 


Ribber and Stop Motion 


The Ruth Ribber will produce 
any gauge goods from cottor or 
wool yarn at a high speed without 
making bad work or breaking 
needles. Material and workman- 
ship guaranteed to be first-class. 
The machine is easy to operate and 
adjust. 









FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 


PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 











Samples of 240 needle gauze half 
hose tops furnished by request. 





Meet us in Philadelphia at the 
Exhibition of the National Ass<« 
















ciation ot Ilosiery Manufacturer | 
of Knit Goods, May 11-10, 1905 
or write us now. 


Many mills are pleased wi! 
our machine and we are sure w« 
can pbease you, 











Give us a trial. Write to-day. 


RUTH 


Machine 


YORK, PA. 
G. W. RUTH, Manager 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 













Co. 












Also 












Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTER CO. 
128 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














MAKE YOUR PAPER 
BOXES TALK. 


Use Your Own 
















Name or Trade Mark 











Paper for Covering Your Boxes. 












We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting 
Machine in this Country 


> - . 
We can now furnish your box- 
maker with a special design paper 
for your own private use ata price 





40 years’ experience 





as low as cheap white glazed. 






















Do not be misled by To secure this price, orders 
people who became . 
must be for two hundred reams at 


a run. 


manufacturers in 1903 











without any previous 







experience who are try- Let us submit samples showing 
ing to represe hat _£ . 

— ee re colors and shades, and if desired, 
they are the oldest 






meuufacturers. Invest- we will make up a design for 


you. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., LTD. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 








Robt. W. Gormly & Co. 





Troy, N.Y. 
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STANDARD MACHINES on 
FOR HOSIERY MaKiNe, | HEMDNIIT'S Latest 


‘*The Banner’”’ 
The STANDARD F FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINE. 
with attachments, can Specially adapted to Platted Goods. 
make any and all of 


se fabrics: 
these f Greater 


PLAIN GOODS SI aw 
PLAITED WORK | work 
THREE COLOR STRIPES 

Largest 
TIPPED HEEL AND TOE | production 
WHITE FOOT 
CHANCED HEEL AND TOE 
CARTER TOP 


LOOPERS SLACK COURSE a We Simplest 


Highest 
speed 


More 
Most Stockings--Best Fabrics--Longest Life | yarn 


changes 


STANDARD MACHINE COMPANY, Simpler 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS needles 


510 Ludiow St. Philadelphia 
Least 
repairs 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. 


We submit the following extract from the sworn tes timony 
of R. W. Gormly. in U. 8. Cireuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. 6764 

Cross Question 123. He rw le ey eave ae) eee *tur 

of knitting machines Answer. I started in this business 
abt yut the middle « f May, 1900. 


Tompkins The wonder of the 20th Century 
Knitter Manufactured by the 


This design was adopted in H EMPH I LL 


1875. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED ]| | 
in 1846, before FG C PANY 
ROBERT W.GORMLY M ¥ OM 
Was born, according to his 


cece indigent 321 PINE ST., PAWTUCKET, R. * 


above cited. 
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The New Boss 


“fF Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 
their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 244 to 544; from 40 to 
224 needles, Automatic in heeland toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 












































he 1 1370.- Inc orated 1890. 


CRANE MF'G. Co. 


LAKEPORT, N.H. 


Manufacturers of 
Spring and Latch Needle [lachines 
for both rib and ~0o»plain work, 


producing a great variety of fabrics. Patent remov- 
able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 







Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 
Our Knit Fabric Cutter 


will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length 
from 10’ to 40” at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 
The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 
the labor unskilled. 


We also make a Slitter 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 
winding same into rolls. 
SAMUEL I. LANGSTON, 


Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts., 
Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. 









NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 










re «9 


n. 1go8 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 


They will save you money. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. | 


WM. COREY CO,, 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 
market. 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. | 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. Y. 


Jarrard Needle Works, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 





Spring Knitting Needles and Sinkers, 
Slides, Web Holders, Jacks, Burr Blades, etc. 


The Continental 


Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFAUTURED By 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
World, 


Longer Wear. Better Work. 


Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Hav« you tried our 


Patent Milled Rivet? 


Agents 
C. B. Barker & Co., Ltd., 42 W. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 418 Arch St., Phila. 
C. Shawl, 414 Polk St., San Francisco, Cal 
J.C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San Francisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 


. T. Wes CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
PAGE NEEDLE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of allkinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 1M Twenty-second Street, Chica 
Durbrow & Hearne Mfy. Co., 12 Wooster Street, New York 
Taylor, 121 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C. EGLY, MGR. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


go, I 
James 


| Patent and Regular Latch Needles 


Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers. 


| Keystone Spripg Bottom Needles forall makes of Knitting Machines 


always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 


{20-122 LIBERTY STREET, - - 


NEW YORK. 
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lk MIcCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H.P., 72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings builtfor the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogue if contemplating purchase of turbines 


S. MORCAN SM!TH CO. 


YORK, PA. & 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On EXorizonmtal or Vertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheelsmade. Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 























GOULDS 


Efficient Power Pumps. 


are acknowledged the high- 
est in efficiency of any 
punips built We build 
them exclusively for all 
operations—Tank Pump- 
ing, Dye Houses—Bleach- 
eries, Cotton Mills, etc. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH, 


Efficient Power Pumps. 


are operated at a saving of 
from 50 to 60% over the 
actual cost of operating 
steam pump,—is this not 
worth while looking into. 
Write us for catalog. 


GOULDS oa 
| 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
PITTSBURGH. 


Metta Ee 


We-Fu-Go and Seaife Water Soft- 
ening Plants, and Seaife Water 
Filters can beseen in actual opera- 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 
of the U.S. Apparatus designed to 
suit each special case, and we 
guarantee results. Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


YL i NH da 4 SUL N CO.. Pittsburgh, Pa 














TEXTILE 
Mill Lubrication 


Dixon’s Flake Graphite 
offers economical, cleanly 
lubrication. It will notstain 
the most delicate fabric. 
Get free sample ‘120-C.” 










Joseph Dixon 


Crucible Co. D \ 
J City, 
ON. J. 7 TRADE MARK 





Jan. 1908 MILL EQUIPMENT 


Up-to-date 
Equipment 


mae for the Textile Mill includes 
— provision for adequate ventila- 
tion. 
This is insured, together with a comfortable temperature, by the 
“ABC” Fan System. 
Full information upon request. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA LONDON 


Textile Trade Heating, Ventilating and 
demands more from belts than any other 


business. For spinning and weaving the > 
must measure - to the highest stem dinatin Drying Apparatus 
of tractive power, and straight true running. 
In the dye rooms they must successfully Blowers, Engines Exhaust 
Withstand high temperatures, steam and " 
acid vapors. The only belt that can meet Fans, Etc. 
these demands is itself atextile product: the 


Gandy Red Stitched Cotton Duck Belt Massachusetts Fan Co. 


Send for free booklet: 
**Experiences with Gandy” 
and read what others say General Office and Works 


a= OD ee ee 
vated BALTIMORE ei na D : Boston New York Cleveland Poebany 


6 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SIIITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
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CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Etc. 


We reclothe o. furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “*"’Somcrcc. streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


Automatic Cotton or W vol Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 











| RHODE ISLAND © 
FIBER SPOOLS. | 


These spools are in practical, 
daily use in spooling, twisting, 


warping and beaming. 


They show great strength—not 
only under ordinary use, but when 
subjected to sudden strains, blows 


or misuse. 


‘| hey therefore give the best pos 


o 
sible security to yarn and are, in 
the long run, the cheapest. 


WATERPROOFED FIBER HEAD 
SHRUNK AND WATERPROOPFED IRCH 
BUSHTIINGS 
CORRUGATED STEEL BARREL, TINNED 
NO GLUE USED IN < NSTRUCTION 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
RHODE ISLAND FIBER SPOOL CO.., 
PROVIDENCE. R.. I. 
Write for free sampl 


SALES AGENTS 
CELL JDRIER MACHINE Co. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


GREENSBORO SUPPLY CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 





Foster Machine Company 


WVESTFIELD, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


Cone and Tube Winders 


For all branches of Textile Manufacturing. The standard knitting 
package ** Foster Wind” is produced on the 


Foster Cone Winder. 


A. W. BU — NGAI) PALS 


IRON OR STEEL 
487 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Silk Exchange Building) 


poe for Fire 

Importer " 7 | Protection 
; and 

Domestic 


re TH 
M a c h 1 nery ) Service. 


oa tad hae y B Built in all 
for Finishing Cotton, Woolen, saison. 
Worsted and Silk Fabrics. a 
rite or 
catalogue. 


Sole Agent for 
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Joh. Kleinewefers, Soehne, Krefeld 


Plans and 
prices 


CALENDERS cheerfully 


given. 
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Franz Mueller, M. Gladbach 


{ ‘ i & Wood, Phittipsburg, New Jersey 
Napping Machines Tippett , Philipsburr, New Jerse 
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Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES ano FITTINGS 


‘Walmanco” Pipe Flanges 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


CENERAL OFFICES; 
I2Ss& FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 
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